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“Giovanni Torlonia was one ofthe many European bankers whose fortunes 
were made during the Napoleonic era. Afterwards, his son Alessandro 
became the papacy’s closest financial adviser and banker and Daniela 
Felisini’s fascinating book reconstructs his career and activities across a 
dramatic period in the political and financial history of Europe and the 
papacy, from the revolutions of 1831 to Italian unification and the loss of 
the Papal State which threatened the papacy with bankruptcy. Professor 
Felisini’s book is an important contribution to the history of banking in 
19th century Europe and to the financial history of the papacy.” 


Professor John Davis, Emiliana Pasca Noether Professor of Modern 
Italian History, University of Connecticut, USA 


“Threading successfully its way between biography and history, Daniela 
Felisini’s books depicts the multifaceted identity of a banker, entrepre- 
neur, aristocrat, who played a leading role in the reshaping of the Roman 
and Italian society of the nineteenth century. A precious and innovative 
first hand investigation on the ambiguous relationships between politics, 
economics and romanticism during the age of Risorgimento.” 


Professor Marco Meriggi, University of Naples 
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1 


Introduction 


1.1 Between Biography and History 


Few figures in nineteenth-century Rome had as striking a presence as 
Alessandro Torlonia and his family: they are remembered and celebrated 
in chapels, shrines, obelisks and inscriptions, as well as by their palazzi 
and other residences. The Torlonia family were a source of great inter- 
est and fascination to their contemporaries, and the subject of countless 
anecdotes, pamphlets and satirical pieces. Most travellers and diplo- 
mats of the period mentioned them in their memoirs and dispatches, 
Stendhal’s colourful pages providing a prime example.' The banker even 
appears in novels of fantasy and imagination, such as Alexandre Dumass 


"Stendhal gave colourful descriptions of the Torlonia receptions and residences, including their art 
collections, although his pages are pervaded by prejudice towards the banker and his activities. See 
Stendhal, A Roman Journal. See also Dupuy, “Un personnage de Stendhal: le banquier romain 
Torlonia.” 


© The Author(s) 2016 1 
D. Felisini, Alessandro Torlonia, DOI 10.1007/978-3-319-41998-5_1 


2 Alessandro Torlonia 


The Count of Monte Cristo? and Jules Verne's From the Earth to the Moon? 
As late as the 1940s a fictionalized Torlonia became the protagonist of 
a tale by a German writer: his book, including its title, conjured up a 
character as fabulously rich and powerful as Croesus, somewhere between 
history and legend.* 

This profusion of references helps us to see how a glittering but also 
complex and ambivalent representation of Alessandro Torlonia has been 
constructed, run through with the stories of a legend—enormous wealth, 
exceptional enterprises, magnificent works of art—but also with the prej- 
udices that have accompanied the activities of bankers across the centu- 
ries. These were prejudices with ancient roots, rekindled by the fact that 
Alessandro was the Pope’s banker and, at the same time, enjoyed close 
relationships with great Jewish financiers such as the Rothschilds. While 
rooted in the Papal State, Torlonia’s life and affairs in fact extended across 
the Europe of the nineteenth century, a period that saw the triumph of 
finance; financiers represented a new aristocracy based on money,’ por- 
trayed by great literature as “the brightest flame, eros, thought, feelings, 
emotions, degradation, hell, power, rage."* 

In order to fully understand the life of Alessandro Torlonia, banker 
and entrepreneur, I have therefore first of all had to dispel this aura of 
myth. This has only been possible through the careful critical analysis 
of a wide range of different sources, from those of the company and the 
family to those kept in the Vatican Secret Archives. Balance sheets and 
private letters, papal chirographs and contracts, book-keeping entries and 


2In this famous novel by Dumas, first published in 1844, the name of Torlonia, Duke of Bracciano, 
comes up several times, and with some mistakes, in relation to both his magnificent parties (“the 
house of the Duke of Bracciano is one of the most delightful in Rome, the duchess, one of the last 
heiresses of the Colonnas, does its honours with the most consummate grace, and thus their fétes 
have a European celebrity”), and his financial readiness (“Run to Torlonia, draw from him instantly 
four thousand piastres”). See Dumas, The Count of Monte Cristo, 295 and 297. 


? Jules Verne included Torlonia among the major international bankers listed as sponsors and col- 
lectors of subscriptions for the rocket launch in his science fiction novel From the Earth to the Moon, 
first published in French in 1865 as De la Terre à la Lune. 

‘Von Hülsen, Torlonia “Krösus von Rome.” 

° On this issue there are some very interesting chapters in the collection edited by Youssef Cassis, 
Finance and Financiers in European History. 

6 This description is by Pietro Citati in his introduction to the Italian translation of the novel David 
Golder by Iréne Némirovsky, which tells the story of a ruthless banker. 
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diplomatic correspondence: these have provided the basis for a book that 
threads its way between biography and history, following a business his- 
tory approach. 

I have thus been faced with the complex issues of biography as his- 
tory: the methodological challenge posed by having the subject character 
and his context constantly in dialogue; the inherently interdisciplinary 
nature of biography; the degree of my inevitable authorial involvement 
in addressing the character”; and the need to refer frequently to the inter- 
weaving of biography and historical narration. 

The relationship between biography and history is not a simple one, 
and has drawn attention since classical times$; it has come through the 
medieval and modern eras, and in the contemporary period has found 
new themes and spheres of debate. In the course of such a long trajectory 
this complex relationship has experienced variation and change, which 
has depended both on the shifting conceptions of history as a form of 
knowledge of the past, and on the different ways of perceiving and writ- 
ing biography? 

There was for a long time an under-appreciation of biographical 
method, whose results had a very critical reception from academic his- 
toriography.'? Writing a biography has often been seen as less rigor- 
ous than writing history." This negative view was reinforced by the 


"The personal involvement of the historian when writing a biography is a well-known problem, 
although perhaps an under-theorised one. Authors have in varying degrees experienced how this 
includes “a deeply personal and affective dimension.” See Leckie, “Biography matters: why histori- 
ans need well-crafted biographies more than ever." Rachel Morley suggests that “[a]s biographers, 
we are still unclear about how to turn implicit knowledge into external knowledge made. There is 
also uncertainty about how we should deal with the issue of ourselves as feeling/experiencing 
knowledge-makers." See Morley, “Fighting Feeling: Re-thinking Biographical Praxis." John Tosh 
reflects on the historians deployment of the three basic techniques of description, narrative and 
analysis, and on the use of narrative, an evocative form shared with the creative writer, as "the his- 
torians basic technique for conveying what it felt like to observe or participate in past events." See 
Tosh, The Pursuit of History, 124-25. 

* Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography. 


? The long relationship between biography and history, and the terms of the recent debate, are very 
skilfully reconstructed by Barbara Caine in her Biography and History. 

!° Biographical method was acknowledged to have some degree of usefulness, but it was always seen 
as marginal in relation to the complexity of themes and issues addressed in the study of political 
institutions, economic processes and social structures. See Nasaw, “Introduction.” 

"On this theme see Elton, The Practice of History; Hearn and Knowles, “Representative Lives? 
Biography and Labour History.” 
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rise of historicism, which in both its idealist and its Marxist incarna- 
tions strongly influenced historical research up until the second half 
of the twentieth century. Teleological and providentialist visions of 
human development did not completely deny the role played by indi- 
vidual figures, but interpreted this as action determined by external 
forces and processes, while limited importance was attributed to their 
characteristics.’ 

In competition with the different types of historicism, the mid- 
twentieth century saw the major influence of the Nouvelle histoire (or 
“new history”), the successor to the Annales School; this pushed the 
boundaries of research towards the social sciences, preferring the longer 
term of material civilization and mentalités. However, the almost exclu- 
sive interest in the longue durée had little time for the “short term” of a 
single life, and thus little consideration of the impact of individuals on 
the unfolding of historical events, while interest in patterns of thought 
and the emotions was directed more towards collectivities than individ- 
ual subjects. '? 

At the end of the 1970s, however, a new sensitivity towards the 
narration of individual lives emerged. No longer was it seen as a 
peripheral methodology, but rather as having the potential to illu- 
minate processes of socio-economic and cultural change and cast a 
light on segments of society hitherto ignored by historical enquiry. 
There was discussion of a "biographical turn,” to indicate that bio- 
graphical method and narration had fully entered the human and 
social sciences.'^ Within the field of history, this turn was supported 
by various phenomena. There was the impact of the decline of his- 


? During that era, apart from works of a eulogistic type, with marked hagiographical features, 
biographies instead celebrated the "representative individual" See Loriga, "Ihe Role of the 
Individual in History." 

P? Burguière, “The Fate of the History of Mentalités in the Annales.” 


"In Italy the “biographical turn" was first addressed by a group of well-known historians in a semi- 
nar on 9 October 1981: the contributions were published in 1983 in a collection edited by Alceo 
Riosa, Biografia e storiografia. For a comparative perspective on the origins and development of this 
"turn" in the social sciences, covering Britain, France and Germany, see Chamberlayne, Bornat and 
Wengraf, The Turn to Biographical Methods in Social Science. It also affected specific fields such as 
the historiography of European communism: see Morgan, "Comparative Communist History and 
the ‘Biographical Turn’.” 
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toricisms and their providentialistic visions, which, as discussed, had 
denied the importance of individual action.? New historiographical 
currents such as “microhistory” promoted the value of life stories,!° 
and a new biographical approach developed with Gender Studies, 
focusing attention on the relationship between public and private 
life." Biographical method was given recognition for its ability to 
offer the historian insights into the internal motivations and inten- 
tions of individual action. 

The debate around the relationship between biography and history 
thus entered a new phase, which continues today. Mistrust of biogra- 
phy was still voiced, especially regarding its temporal dimension: it was 
argued that the narrow confines of an individual existence would com- 
promise the understanding and analysis of longer-term socio-economic, 
political and cultural dynamics.’ 

However, historical biography has responded to these challenges by 
reviewing its aims and methods, and demonstrating its ability to offer 
insights that prevent a reduction “to rigid frameworks of causality, and to 
over-simple and generalizing models and paradigms."'? The post-modern 


15 This decline opened up the way to new cross-cutting interpretations, in contrast to the traditional 
rigid class-based analysis; the categories that emerged, including gender and ethnicity, have been 
increasingly used in the histories of phenomena such as migration, and in “world history.” See 
Caine, Biography and History, 14-23. 

!6 Microhistory, which in Italy coalesced around the work of Giovanni Levi and Carlo Ginzburg in 
the 1970s and has been seen as one of the most important contributions to historiography of the 
late twentieth century, gives specific attention to life stories (or life writing). These enable an under- 
standing of how large-scale processes have an impact on the life and adaptation strategies of indi- 
viduals who belong to subordinate, marginal and oppressed groups and communities. The method 
of microhistory can be summarized as the reduction of the scale of observation of the subject of 
study in order to arrive at more general interpretative keys, and to discover previously unexamined 
phenomena. For summaries, see Revel, Jeux déchelles. La micro-analyse a l'expérience; Trivellato, 
“Microstoria/Microhistoire/Microhistory.” On the overlaps and differences between life writing 
and biography, see the contributions to Section 4 of the book edited by Renders and de Haan, 
Theoretical Discussions of Biography. 

17 Thanks to these studies the dichotomy between “politicization” and “personalization” in complex 
questions and historical processes started to fade. For reflections on the importance of biographies 
of women, see Riall, “The Shallow End of History?” 

!8Tosh, The Pursuit of History, 54-68. There are also interesting reflections on these issues in 
Kershaw, “Personality and Power”; Blanning and Cannadine, History and Biography. 

!° Sgambati, “Le lusinghe della biografia,” 411—12. 
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age, suspicious of “grand narratives,” has been more open to an apprecia- 
tion of the decisive role that individuals have played: “biography can be 
seen as the archetypal ‘contingent narrative’ and the one best able to show 
the great importance of particular locations and circumstances and the 
multiple layers of historical change and experience.”?° 

Biography acquired greater importance in academic circles from the 
point when it was recognized that the study of individual lives can, at 
the same time, grasp both the particular and the general, the subjective 
and the objective, and the short and long term: individual agency cuts 
across and reacts with long-term economic, political and social processes. 
A range of evidence suggests that the relationship between the individual 
and their context is extremely strong and resistant, and therefore that 
the individual can be seen as a vital component, and a necessary start- 
ing point from which we can turn to history in general: “[h]istory could 
hardly exist without biographical insights—without the texture of human 
endeavour that emanates from a full appreciation of human motivation, 
the real or perceived constraints on human action, and exogenous influ- 
ences on human behaviour."?! 

From this perspective it can be seen that biography is not a separate 
method from history; it requires the knowledge of a multiplicity of dis- 
ciplines, and its reliability is also founded on the careful critical analysis 
of sources and the related credibility of interpretation. The trajectory of 
a person’s existence is seen as an interpretative key: a prism that allows a 
number of historical fields to be held together.” 

In relation to eminent characters, famous men and women who were 
members of the ruling classes, biography has profoundly changed. It has 
been enriched by an awareness of the importance of context, and at the 


? Caine, Biography and History, 2. 

*1So writes Robert Rotberg, who declares that “[b]iography is history, depends on history, and 
strengthens and enriches history. In turn, all history is biography.” See Rotberg, “Biography and 
Historiography,” 305. 

? Jordanova, History in Practice, 41-42. This approach was supported by, among others, Renzo De 
Felice, the well-known biographer of Benito Mussolini; in 1981, De Felice stated that he had cho- 
sen to study Italian Fascism through a biography of its leader in order to bring unity to the com- 
plexity of the themes in play. See his contribution to the collection by Riosa, Biografia e storiografia, 
48-51. The expression “prism of history” was coined by Barbara Tuchman in her essay “Biography 
as a Prism of History.” 
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same time by reflections on the issue of individual agency in history.” It 
does not restrict itself to placing people within their historical context, 
but asks how they dealt with the conditions imposed by the outside, and 
how they used the material and immaterial resources available in the con- 
text that they inhabited. The attempt is thus to understand the networks 
of relationships that they constructed and which consolidated their pro- 
fessional, financial or political rise, from their development as young 
people to their arrival at the summit of their careers. Such explorations 
can shine a fresh light both on how institutions and markets functioned, 
and on how men and women understood and constructed themselves 
and gave direction to their lives and their society. Biography also attempts 
to penetrate their internal world and the effect this had on the difficulties 
they faced and the decisions they made, as I have done in reconstructing 
events in the life of Torlonia the banker. 

In the specific field of business history, biography is a valuable tool that 
contributes to our understanding of the entrepreneur, and to reflections 
on the protean concept of entrepreneurship. However, business history 
has also had its doubts about biography, especially because of the prolifer- 
ation of biographies of business leaders, bankers and industrialists: these 
have not always been written by historians, and have often been intended 
as "hagiographies rather than critical studies of a life or a life and times.” 

Within business history as in history more generally, historical biog- 
raphy has renewed itself and risen to the methodological challenges. The 
economic and cultural environment of the 1980s brought a reassessment 
of the role of the entrepreneur, and also encouraged businesses to give 
greater attention to the development of their archives. This led to new 
growth in research, and the promotion of a number of biographical dic- 
tionaries in which both the criteria for selecting the people studied and 
the choice of sources made an important contribution, not only to the 


2 In this regard, Chloe Ward writes that “in the past ten years theoretical attempts to reintroduce 
the notion of individual agency to history, and the emergence of works that successfully navigate 
the boundary between history and biography, have demonstrated the latter genre’ validity as a 
means of historical analysis.” See Ward, “Biography, History, Agency,” 77. Some specific fields, 
including the history of international relations, have seen debates on the importance of biographies 
of leaders; see Milza, “Figures de grands décideurs.” 


24 Knowles, “Writing Biography as Business History,” 2. 
g biography ry; 
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depth of the work but also to the wider debate on the figure and role of 
the entrepreneur in different contexts.” 

There has been a realization that the reconstruction of people’s lives can 
aid our understanding in many ways, although we have to be aware of the 
dangers of a purely descriptive approach.” Turning an entrepreneur into 
a historical subject may not mean renunciation of an understanding of 
the mechanics and rationale of the enterprise, nor of a full understand- 
ing of the context of reference." Moreover, in the reconstruction of the 
environment within which the entrepreneur is born, develops and oper- 
ates, scholars have shown an increasing interest in the “actors,” especially 
in the face of the continuing crisis of broader and more rigid interpreta- 
tive models.** Biographies have discouraged the reliance on models with 
one-dimensional assumptions about business behaviour, and thus aided a 
deeper understanding of the complexities of business and of the multifac- 
eted nature of entrepreneurship.” In addition, research on representative 
groups of entrepreneurs at different levels, with a comparative perspec- 
tive, help to enhance our knowledge of entrepreneurship and the role 
played by entrepreneurs in shaping local, regional and national patterns 
of growth.?? 


> The first project to compile and collect biographies of business leaders started in the late 1970s 
within the Business History Unit at the London School of Economics, and led to the publication 
of the Dictionary of Business Biography, edited by David Jeremy, in 1984-1986: a six-volume work 
with more than a thousand entries. In Italy, the most significant project has been the work pro- 
moted and coordinated by Franco Amatori, the Dizionario Biografico degli Imprenditori Italiani, 
which by 2015 included about 700 entries (some of which have been published in the Dizionario 
Biografico degli Italiani) across a time span stretching from Italian unification up to the end of the 
twentieth century. For methodological considerations regarding the collected biographies of entre- 
preneurs, see Jeremy, “Anatomy of the British Business Elites”; Barjot, “Les entrepreneurs du 
Second Empire”; Amatori, “Entrepreneurial Typologies in the History of Industrial Italy: 
Reconsiderations”; and, most recently, papers presented at the World Economic History Conference 
in Kyoto in 2015. 

26 Bigazzi, Storie di imprenditori, 10-11. 

2 On the role of political and economic institutions in creating incentive structures in economies, 
and thus in affecting the decisions taken by entrepreneurs, the 1990 work by Douglass North is still 
essential reading: North, Institutions, Institutional Change and Economic Performance. The essence 
of this vision was revisited in 2010 by William Baumol, “Preface: The Entrepreneur in History.” 


28 Casson and Casson, “The History of Entrepreneurship." 
? Friedman and Jones, Business History; Amatori, “Entrepreneurship.” 


30 For a survey of different approaches to biographies of entrepreneurs, with examples, especially in 
relation to Britain, the United States and Germany, see Corley, “Historical Biographies of 
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The longer-term perspective can also encourage deeper reflection on 
the origins of contemporary phenomena and processes. In this regard, 
there has been a broadening of the research fields in which consideration 
of the past, undertaken through the biographical approach, can contrib- 
ute to a response to issues raised by the current economic context. It has 
in particular been observed that the history of private banking—the cen- 
tral topic of this book—has a remarkable continuity, “and this continuity 
makes its history all the more relevant to the understanding of recent 
developments."?! 


1.2 Alessandro Torlonia: Banker, Prince 
and Entrepreneur 


Biography and history, biography and business history: these are there- 
fore interdependent paths towards understanding, which are employed in 
this book on Alessandro Torlonia. 

Biography is able to grasp the crucial feature of individual character, 
helping to deeply understand the role of the entrepreneur in the life and 
strategy of the enterprise. This is particularly true when we look at the 
nineteenth century and, as in our case, at the world of private banking 
and the dimension of the family business.? In line with this perspective, 
the book does not always follow a strictly chronological development,” as 
its intention is to understand the multidimensional nature of Alessandro’ 
entrepreneurial success: his banking activity with its domestic and 


Entrepreneurs.” See also Tortella, Quiroga and Moral, “Entrepreneurship: A Comparative 
Approach”; Tortella and Quiroga, Entrepreneurship and Growth. 


3! Cassis and Pohle Fraser, “Introduction,” xv. 
? Landes, Dynasties. 


In the long debate discussed in the preceding pages, most parties have recognized that the bio- 
graphical method that has emerged in recent decades does not necessarily require all aspects of an 
individual’s life to be explored. In the case of important figures, in particular, the chronological 
order of the persons life does not have to be slavishly followed; rather, it is seen as more effective to 
highlight the aspects and issues which most merit an exploration, commenting on other aspects of 
the subject only to the extent that they are relevant to an understanding of the key questions made 
the focus of scientific attention. See Rosario Romeo’ contributions to the book edited by Alceo 
Riosa, Biografia e storiografia. 
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international dimensions; his role in the finances of the Papal State and 
the diversification of his business activity; his management of his vast 
estates; his art collecting and related recognition in society. 

At the same time, the long life and extended entrepreneurial trajec- 
tory of the eminent Torlonia (1800-1886), a witness to the century, 
is used as an interpretative key for broader contexts and processes. 
The banker’ life has been investigated within the context of the 
Papal State, whose affairs are inextricably linked to the events of the 
Risorgimento and the process of Italian unification: a major change in 
nineteenth-century Europe’s geopolitical landscape. Ample space has 
been devoted to the main events that marked the unique history of 
the Papal State, and to the important setting of its relations with the 
major European countries, first and foremost France, which was an 
essential reference point in both political and financial terms. In the 
early chapters, interweaving with the origins of the Torlonia family 
and the Banco Torlonia founded by Alessandro’s father Giovanni,™ 
events unfold that include the Roman Republic of 1798-1799, the 
“French” period until 1814, and then the Restoration. We also explore 
the education and development of Alessandro and his early experi- 
ences of work, in order to identify determinants of the various aspects 
of his entrepreneurial success. 

At the start of the pontificate of Gregory XVI (1831-1846) the 
Papal State experienced uprisings in its northern provinces, which had 
a major negative effect on the papal budget. In these circumstances 
Alessandro, the young new head of the Bank, seized the opportunity 
to become the Pope’s banker and to establish a partnership of major 
significance with James de Rothschild. Many studies mention the 
Rothschild loans to the Pope, but for a long time it has not really been 
appreciated that half of all these operations were actually carried out 
by Torlonia, who had been the real initiator of this financial strategy. 
Torlonia, whose pivotal role is carefully examined here, introduced 
innovative elements to the management of the papal public debt, 


3% The denomination ‘Banco’ reflects older Italian terminology for finance houses that was still in 
use in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In this book I generally refer to the Banco Torlonia 
as ‘the Bank’, with a capital letter, to distinguish it from the other banks mentioned. 


? Nuvolari, Toninelli and Vasta, “What Makes a Successful Entrepreneur?” 
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which until that point had always employed more traditional and 
limited financial mechanisms. Chapter 4 analyses the Rothschild— 
Torlonia loan, the first in a long series of loans which was one of the 
most controversial financial operations of its time, both because of its 
onerous conditions and because Rothschild was a Jewish banker lend- 
ing money to the Pope. This chapter also gives particular attention to 
the economic and financial policies pursued by the papal government 
during that period, in an analysis that also provides insights into con- 
temporary Roman society. In spite of Rome’s cosmopolitan nature, as 
a religious capital and favoured destination of the Grand Tour, it was 
a city characterized by restrictive institutional structures and a static 
economy. From the constraints of this financial environment, with its 
limited capital market, Torlonia started to implement his strategy of 
internationalization, which led him towards operating on a European 
scale. He established business relationships not only with leading 
members of the Parisian Haute Banque but also with bankers in many 
other cities, dealing with the hierarchy in European financial centres 
and their relationships of competition and cooperation. This strat- 
egy of internationalization is analysed in Chapter 5, as is Torlonia’s 
diversification of business by using the Bank as a holding company 
and making the most of his political influence. The chapter concludes 
with a delineation of his banking model. This Italian example, until 
now not well known in the anglophone world, is an important contri- 
bution to the history of banking in Europe in the nineteenth century, 
highlighting the transition from ancien régime forms of credit provi- 
sion to more modern systems of markets and financial brokerage. 
Significant space has been devoted to Alessandro Torlonia as prince 
and landowner. This is essential, given the importance of these aspects 
both in Alessandro’s life and in the history of the economic behaviour 
of elites and their role in the transformations of the nineteenth century. 
Chapter 6 focuses on his strategies of marriage and self-presentation in 
society, his collecting and patronage of the arts, and his way of operating 
as an agrarian entrepreneur. Alessandro did not regard investment in land 
as just an aspect of the process of ennoblement by which his family had 
swiftly and decisively established itself among the Roman patriciate; he 
managed his vast estates with a determined spirit of innovation, and as 
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a result they gave him substantial profits. In highlighting Torlonias way 
of operating and his organizational capabilities, this chapter embraces an 
implicit but strong reference to Schumpeter’s vision of the entrepreneur, 
which in fact pervades the entire book. The non-utilitarian motives that 
according to Schumpeter drive entrepreneurs— "the dream and the will 
to find a private kingdom”—are used to explain Torlonias involvement in 
the extraordinary Lake Fucino reclamation project (1853-1865). 

Returning to the ongoing dialogue between character and context, 
an account follows of the hopes and disappointments generated by the 
long pontificate of Pius IX (1846-1876) and the brief experiment of the 
Roman Republic of 1849, with a Torlonia who in his maturity turned 
his gaze towards a unified Italy. This takes us to the long and painful 
phase that led to the end of the Pope’s temporal power, the backdrop 
for Torlonia’s crucial decision to close the Bank in 1863. During the 
long period examined here the Papal State went through numerous 
transitions: periods of conflict or of transformations in the political 
regime, and therefore of change in institutions and regulations. These 
shifts brought with them a substantial degree of uncertainty, and put 
the banker’s abilities in assessment and adaptation to the test. I have 
explored these abilities, along with other features of Torlonia’s entre- 
preneurship and leadership, while also paying constant attention to 
the multi-faceted nature of his life.*” In studies with a financial theme, 
increasing use is made of the analytical categories of psychology and 
the value systems of the subjects under investigation. Alessandro’s iden- 
tity as a banker has favoured this type of interpretation. The world of 
money in fact uses an entire set of symbolic terms such as “investment, 
value, debasement, estimation and [...] partnership, conversion, analy- 
sis, all words which allow both the economic and the psychological 
sciences to express their content.”** 

It is only the juxtaposition of all these different elements that has 
allowed me to narrate the life and times of Alessandro Torlonia, son of 


3 Schumpeter, The Theory of Economic Development, 89-90 and 213-15. 


37 A persuasive example of the importance of the human dimension in the biography of a banker is 
Niall Ferguson’s High Financier: The Lives and Time of Siegmund Warburg. 


55 Finel-Honigman, A Cultural History of Finance; the quotation is from Manara, Lo e la Borsa, 19. 
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a banker, a banker in his turn who achieved European stature, prince, 
entrepreneur, landowner and collector, in the Rome of the popes and 
then of the Italians. 
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2 


Origins and Rise of the Torlonia Family 
and Bank 


2.1 The Ambitious Ascent of Giovanni 
Torlonia 


In about 1750 the young Marin Tourlonias (1725-1785), descendant of 
a modest family of farmers in the Auvergne region of southern central 
France, arrived in Rome in the entourage of the abbé Charles Alexandre 
de Montgon.' He subsequently served as the valet to another diplomat, 
Cardinal Acquaviva, who bequeathed him a small legacy. With this 
Marin established a flourishing trade in brocade and silk from Lyons, 
and opened a shop in Palazzo Zuccari, in the area of Trinita dei Monti. 
In 1764 he was registered as a mercante (merchant) under the italian- 
ized name of Marino Torlonia. With a reputation as a hard-working and 
enterprising man, in the 1770s Marino supplemented his trading activity 
with moneylending, a not unusual combination within the European 
economies of the ancien régime.’ In this way he succeeded in amassing 
a considerable fortune, which he passed to his son Giovanni Raimondo 


! Ponchon, L'incroyable saga des Torlonia; Bertini, Delle famiglie romane di T. Amayden. 
? Fanfani, Alle origini della Banca, 24-27. 
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(1754-1829). Giovanni directed his attention towards banking and 
decided to give up his trading business—the Fondaco di Drapperie (a 
drapery store), still profitable and described as “the best in the city’ —in 
order to devote himself exclusively “to banking matters” and thus gain 
admission to the Corpo dei Banchieri di Roma (Bankers’ Association of 
Rome), which he requested in 1779. He presumably shared the positive 
expectations generated by both the redevelopment projects and the per- 
sonality of the new pope. 

Cardinal Giovanni Angelo Braschi, elected to the papal throne in 1775 
as Pius VI, had put forward a programme for thorough reform of the 
financial administration and extensive economic intervention, ranging 
from public works and land improvement to support for production, to 
the extent that there was talk of a “neo-Colbertist” economic policy. The 
Treasurers General who served under Pius VI, Guglielmo Pallotta and 
then Fabrizio Ruffo, implemented policies aimed at strengthening the 
state’s support for production, based on heavy protectionist measures that 
encouraged agriculture and manufacturing; these accounted for about 
200,000 scudi in the ten years from 1785 to 1794.° For expert advice 
they called in Giovanni Cristiano De Miller, giving him the respon- 
sibility for state planning: possibly English by birth, he had served in 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany under Francis I, husband of the Empress 
Maria Theresa of Austria, and had also been consulted by the Russian 
government over the development of their textile industry. The breadth 
of his scholarly interests, which saw him publishing a commentary on 
Arthur Young’s Political Arithmetic in 1781, was matched by his activities: 
between 1777 and 1793 De Miller advanced a large number of projects, 
mainly aimed at developing the textile sector. His efforts, often paired 
with social initiatives to address the widespread problem of poverty such 
as forced labour schemes and workhouses, were only partly successful in 


>The documents relating to Giovanni's admission to the Corpo dei Banchieri di Roma are in 
Archivio Centrale dello Stato (henceforth ACS), Archivio Torlonia, b. 266, fasc. 22. 

4 Piscitelli, La riforma di Pio VI e gli scrittori economici romani; Dal Pane, Lo Stato Pontificio e il movi- 
mento riformatore del Settecento, 400-38; La Marca, Tentativi di riforme economiche nel Settecento 
romano; Venturi, “The Enlightenment in the Papal States,” 258-61. 

? The Roman scudo was the official currency in the Papal States during the period discussed in this 
book. For its exchange rates with other currencies see the Table A2.2 in the appendix. 
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consolidating a production system that was to include durable and com- 
petitive businesses.° 

In this climate of economic ferment, Banco Torlonias business expanded 
rapidly, mixing substantial investments in property with entrepreneurial ven- 
tures. The most interesting of these included involvement in the contract for 
the Tolfa alum quarries, in northern Lazio, and operation of the state’s large 
textile factory located in the ancient Baths of Diocletian in Rome. 

The alum quarry contract was taken on by Giovanni Torlonia in 1786, 
in partnership with Carlo Giorgi and Domenico Lavaggi. It was highly 
desirable, because it allowed for the extraction and sale of alum under 
a monopoly arrangement. This mineral salt was essential to the tanning 
industry, for processing skins and leather, and the textile industry, where 
it was used in the dyeing phase as a fixing agent for the colours. The 
papacy’s alum was considered a high-quality product, and the Tolfa area 
had been one of the largest producers in Europe since the sixteenth cen- 
tury.’ The activity was therefore profitable, but required substantial liq- 
uid assets for the payment of the fee to the Apostolic Camera,* and the 
ability to manage both the infrastructure and the many employees. This 
type of contract provided for delegation of the management of a state 
concern to a private entrepreneur, who was committed to the annual 
payment of a set fee (the corrisposta) determined in advance for twelve 
years. The entrepreneur thus carried out the activity at his own risk, with 
an organization entirely independent of the state; however, the contract 
specified detailed constraints regarding the amount to be extracted and 


“The document appointing De Miller, “Memoria delli dipartimenti ed incombenze delle quali ha 
avuto l'incarico il Cav. Gio. Cristiano de Miller dagli Eminentissimi Signori cardinali Pallotta e 
Ruffo in tempo del rispettivo loro Tesorierato, con l'approvazione della Santità di Nostro Signore,” 
1794, is in Archivio di Stato di Roma (henceforth ASR), Camerale II, Camerlengato e Tesorierato, 
b. 17. On his activities, see Piscitelli, “Fabrizio Ruffo e la riforma economica dello Stato Pontificio”; 
Gross, Rome in the Age of Enlightenment, 105-11. 

7*Chirografo speciale di Sua Santità” of 20 January 1786, in ASR, Camerale III. Comuni, b. 2350; 
the detailed text of the contract is in ASR, Camerale III. Comuni, b. 2359. On this, see Delumeau, 
Lalun de Rome 15-1 siècle. 


*'The Reverenda Camera Apostolica (Apostolic Camera) had for many centuries been the body 
responsible for the financial, administrative and judicial rule of the Papal States. During the nine- 
teenth century it became less powerful; its responsibilities started to be reduced and taken up by 
bodies that were more like modern ministries. See Felici, La Reverenda Camera Apostolica. 
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the operating methods, with the dual objective of avoiding damage to 
the deposits and maintaining the quality and price of the alum. 

At the end of the decade Giovanni Torlonia, in partnership with the 
two Roman bankers, Acquaroni and Stampa, took on the rental con- 
tract for the large state works for dyeing and printing calico, for a period 
of eighteen years. In spite of the various forms of protection from both 
external and internal competition (customs duties and a special fran- 
chise), by the following year the business was already in difficulty, as the 
European wars were making the import of semi-finished cotton more 
difficult and costly. Furthermore, despite the high production costs, they 
were not managing to produce good-quality cloth due to the limited 
technical abilities of the workforce.’ 

These activities, and the quarries in particular, gave Giovanni 
Torlonia profit margins that were good but not high. They reveal 
aspects of his entrepreneurial nature: an astuteness in his choice of 
partners, among whom were Giovanni Giacomo Acquaroni, “one of 
the richest and most able Roman capitalists and speculators”,!° and 
Domenico Lavaggi, a businessman originally from Genoa who was to 
become an important figure in Rome’s financial sector, involved in the 
management of the Papal Mint; and an ability to construct good rela- 
tionships with the pontifical administration and to manoeuvre within 
the boundaries of public contracts. In this latter area he was able to 
take advantage of his ample liquidity in precious metal currency, in 
a context in which wealth was traditionally tied down in property 
and monetary circulation had been compromised by the over-issue of 
paper currency. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century there had in fact 
been a growing use of paper currency, based on the cedole (banknotes) 
issued by the Monte di Pietà di Roma and the Banco di Santo Spirito, 
in order to support the pontifical financial administration that was in 


?D'Amelia, “A lungo provati dalla fatica." 


? De Felice, Aspetti e momenti della vita economica, 237. 
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significant difficulty.!! As regards fiscal income, attempts to rationalize 
the taxation system were still not having the desired results in terms of 
revenue, not least because of the problems of compiling a new land reg- 
istry, and because substantial sectors continued to enjoy fiscal exemp- 
tion. As regards expenditure, the impressive programme of public works 
required considerable resources: the draining of the Pontine Marshes, 
only partial, absorbed 1.6 million scudi in the period up to 1798, and in 
addition there were other reclamation programmes in Umbria and the 
Legations of the Romagna, dredging to keep the Tiber navigable, and 
allocations for the ports of Civitavecchia and Ancona. Apart from these 
expenses there were disbursements for the extensive welfare programme, 
which concerned almost 20 per cent of the population, and generous 
payments linked both to the munificent patronage of Pius VI and to his 
nepotism.’ All this signified a heavy burden for the public purse. 

The negative position was compounded by a worsening of the balance 
of payments, caused by the trade deficit and reductions in the capital flow 
from abroad as a result of the measures taken in some European countries 
by enlightened absolutism (confiscation of church property and abolition 
of the clergy’s fiscal privileges).? What much later were to be known as 
“twin deficits” were causing a constant haemorrhage of gold and silver 
coinage, while paper currency was no longer a convenient method of 
payment because its use had been immoderate and uncontrolled.'* As 
Monaldo Leopardi, father of the poet Giacomo, wrote in 1797, “the gov- 
ernment, having enjoyed the ease of turning a few sheafs of paper into 
mountains of gold and silver, proceeded to print cedole without measure 


!! The Monte di Pietà di Roma was a Church financial institution that had slowly developed wider 
banking functions after its foundation in 1539 as a charitable provider of cash against the deposit 
of goods. The Banco di Santo Spirito was founded in 1605 to manage the properties and ensure 
funding for Rome’s Arcispedale di Santo Spirito in Saxia; over time it became a deposit bank for 
religious orders, charitable institutions and some private customers, and in particular it operated as 
a public bank. In 1786 it was given authorization to issue paper money, to assist papal finances. On 
these two institutions see Tamilia, // Sacro Monte di Pietà di Roma; Tosi, Il Sacro Monte di Pietà di 
Roma; Ponti, Il Banco di S. Spirito; Travaglini, “Il Monte di Pietà di Roma,” 463-82; Travaglini, “Il 
ruolo del Banco di S. Spirito e del Monte di Pietà,” 617-39. 

? Kelly, Oxford Dictionary of Popes, 301. 

P Okey, The Habsburg Monarchy. 


14 Becattini, Storia di Pio VI, 96-97. 
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or mercy, with the result that the state was awash with them, and these 
cedole, rejected by all, made immense losses in their exchange." '? 

Provisions to counter the hoarding and stockpiling of metal coinage 
were as unsuccessful as they were numerous,!° and the attempts to reduce 
the excess of cedole in circulation were just as ineffective. These had now 
lost up to 75 or 80 per cent of their value, as Torlonia observed: "the value 
was falling to the point where one scudo as a coin corresponded to four 
or even five scudi as cedole.” Y 

Such a situation could not but favour the position of someone like 
Giovanni Torlonia who had both liquidity in currency and an understand- 
ing of how the money and credit market worked. From 1783 he could 
be found in the Elenco dei banchieri esercitanti in Roma (List of bank- 
ers practising in Rome), a relatively small group of operators who were 
authorized to participate in the Congresso de’ cambj (Exchange Rates 
Fixing Meeting) which took place every Friday evening at Borromini 
Palazzo della Sapienza, on Corso Rinascimento. 

By the early 1790s it was already evident that Giovanni's choice to focus 
on his credit-related activity had been a good one. At Palazzo Raggi, his 
base on the Via del Corso, and sometimes at the tables of the nearby Caffe 
del Veneziano, which performed a typically eighteenth-century function as 
one of the city’s principal meeting places,'* he could make himself available 
as banker to the large community of foreigners in Rome, which included 
some distinguished figures. His services were so highly appreciated that in 
December 1793 he was appointed “Consul and Commissar General of 
Poland”, and a few months later received a patent of nobility from the Prince 
of Fürstenberg, whose interests he had been representing at the Vatican." 

In that same year, Giovanni Torlonia, now almost forty, married Anna 
Maria Chiaveri, née Scultheis, a widow whom contemporaries described 
as very able, and who was well suited to accompanying him in his unin- 


15 M. Leopardi, Pensieri sulle circostanze economiche dello Stato Pontificio nell'anno 1797, in Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale di Roma, Fondo Gesuitico 195, 2324, n. 12, p. 100. 

16 Editti del Tesoriere Generale, in Biblioteca Casanatense, Collezione Bandi, ad annum. 

17 “Osservazioni al bilancio del Banco 1796,” in ASR, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, s. fasc. 17. 
18 On this see Agulhon, Le cercle dans la France bourgeoise; Kale, French salons. 


!° This information was reported in the Roman newspaper Cracas, 14 December 1793. 
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terrupted social ascent.” In the years that followed he involved his two 
stepsons Agostino and Luigi Chiaveri in the Bank’s activity, initiating a 
collaboration which after the Restoration was formalized so that it could 
continue into the subsequent generation.”! 

The following years were a critical period for the economy, even before 
the establishment of the Roman Republic. Taxation imposed by the 
French with the armistice of Bologna (23 June 1796) and then with the 
Treaty of Tolentino (19 February 1797) brought papal finances close to 
collapse, within a broader context in which depreciation of the means 
of payment and inflation were intensifying social hardship and political 
unrest. As a last resort Pius VI turned to the Erario Sanziore, the gold 
reserve amassed by Sixtus V, but this counted for little and ran out in 
1796.” A series of special taxes and forced loans were then applied, and 
the properties of Church charities were sold, to be paid for with the cedole 
that were intended, at least in part, to be absorbed. 

This was the context in which Giovanni Torlonia seized his opportu- 
nity, emerging from the group to become the principal private banker for 
the Papal State: making links with a group of Genoese financiers through 
Domenico Lavaggi, his business partner, he was able to lend the Pope the 
enormous sum of 9.25 million French silver livres, being offered "three 
chests of jewels" as a guarantee for this. Following this transaction he was 
appointed Banchiere di Corte (Court Banker) and Provvisioniere dei Sacri 
Palazzi (Commissioner for Papal Buildings).? 

Giovannis new role encouraged him to make substantial land and 
property investments, and to launch a process of ennoblement that he 
hoped would allow the Torlonia family to take its place in the front 


? For information on Anna Maria Scultheis (1760-1840), see De Ferrari, Orazione funebre di 
donna Anna Maria duchessa Torlonia; Dionigi Orfei, Cenni biografici riguardanti la duchessa Anna 
Maria Torlonia. 

2! There is a brief note in the accounts of the Bank, relating to 1817: “In that year the partnership and 
participation in the profits of the brothers Chiaveri started.” In the same year a circular was issued to 
clients informing them that thenceforward the Bank would be known as “Ditta Torlonia e Compagni” 
(Torlonia and Associates Company). ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, fasc. 17 and fasc. 2. 

? Popes had often drawn on the Aerarium Sanctius in the centuries after its establishment, prior to 
its conclusive depletion by Pius VI. See Candeloro, Le origini del Risorgimento, 132-33. 

2 Documents in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, fasc. 6 and b. 266, fasc. 3. “Provvisioniere dei 
Sacri Palazzi” referred to ensuring the material needs of the papal buildings were met, but by the 
early nineteenth century had become an honorary title. 
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rank of the Roman nobility. In March 1797 he bought the vast Roma 
Vecchia estate, on the Appian Way, from the Arciconfraternita del Sancta 
Sanctorum: consisting of over a thousand hectares, this cost him almost 
94,000 scudi.” The following September, a year after the birth of his first 
son Marino, he was awarded the title “Marquis of Roma Vecchia.”?° From 
the Colonna princes, who had been clients of the Bank for some time, 
he then acquired “the large villa on the Via Nomentana with palazzo and 
additional buildings”; over the following decades this was the object of 
substantial architectural and artistic improvements, becoming one of the 
most well-known Roman residences “outside the walls”.2° In the same 
year he also bought Villa Ferroni,” next to Villa Doria Pamphili and not 
far from Porta San Pancrazio, for a recorded price of 8,000 scudi. It was 
here that his first receptions took place; these were pivotal to his shrewd 
management of public relations and a strategically prominent image, and 
were one of the most notable characteristics of Torlonia public life. 


2.2 From Court Banker to “Citizen Banker” 


A year later our banker found himself dealing with the upheavals of the 
Roman Republic (February 1798 to September 1799). Declared after the 
French occupation of the city, this was one of the Jacobin republics set up 
in Italy in the wake of the Napoleonic conquests. “Tree without roots, hat 
without a head, republic without support”: Pasquino epigram was an 
apt depiction of its problems.?? From its very first moments the Republic 


2 Deed by the notary Nardi, 21 March 1797, in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 197, fasc. 2. 
2 Document in the hand of Pius VI, 5 September 1797, ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 150. 


26 ASR, Notai del Tribunale dell’A.C., ufficio 9, notary A. Francesco De Rossi (De Rubeis), deed of 
8 April 1797, vol. 6374. On the villa and the various architectural and artistic works, see Campitelli, 
Villa Torlonia: storia e architettura; Campitelli, Villa Torlonia: l'ultima impresa del mecenatismo 
romano. 


2 The villa, better known as Villa Ferroni-Valentini-Giraud from the names of the subsequent own- 
ers, was destroyed during the fighting for the Roman Republic in 1849; in 1863 it was bought by 
Bettino Ricasoli, Prime Minister of the Kingdom of Italy in 1861-1862, and then in 1907 by the 
Russian Prince Abamelek-Lazarev, from whom it took its current name. It passed to the Soviet 
Union and is now the seat of the Russian Embassy. 

28 Pasquino” epigrams, also known as “pasquinate” (pasquinades), were the satirical writings and polit- 
ical attacks by anonymous authors which had for centuries been attached to a battered statue in Rome 
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was beset by enormous financial difficulties, which included the disap- 
pearance of metal coinage, loss of control of paper currency as the old 
cedole were joined by new issues of banknotes, the inevitable depreciation 
of this paper money, and the related phenomena of inflation, stimulated 
by the shortage of primary goods. Faced with such serious problems, 
the government implemented measures that were markedly inconsistent, 
in which withdrawals of securities alternated with new issues, banking 
moratoria with special levies, and plans for liberalization with attempts 
to control the market.” 

Moreover, there were constant clashes between the Republican govern- 
ment and the occupying French authorities, who imposed laws and taxes. 
A contemporaneous account reports the case of two contradictory laws 
on paper currency which only avoided publication through the timely 
intervention of Torlonia, who found himself informing the minister, 


Bufalini, about the French plan: 


That morning citizen Torlonia presented himself to Minister Bufalini, 
whom he found busy with the revision of a law, in which by order of the 
Consulate he had secured the option of restoring credit to the cedole, and 
which should have been published in a short while.? He advised him to 
suspend the declaration of this law, since the French Commission was 
arranging to publish within the hour another law, in which the cedole were 
to have their credit completely removed. The Minister could not be per- 
suaded that the Commission might wish to pursue this without informing 
either him or the Consulate. On request, Torlonia went to the Commission, 
and discovered that the information was entirely true. Should Torlonia not 
have gone to the Minister, two laws would have appeared at the same time, 
in one of which credit was being restored to the cedole, and in the other 
being removed.?! 


near Piazza Navona. Pasquino, one of the city's “talking statues," became the voice of the city’s popu- 
lace, to the extent that many popes attempted in vain to silence it. For the origins of this phenomenon 
see Niccoli, Rinascimento anticlericale, 29-48; Rendina, Roma ieri, oggi e domani, 533. 


? Dufourq, Le régime jacobin en Italie, 1900. 


The Consulate, consisting of five members, was the executive body of the Republic, as deter- 
mined by its constitution declared on 20 March 1798. 


?! Da Galimberti, Diario, 4 July 1798, quoted by Giuntella, “La Giacobina repubblica romana,” 46. 
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The banker thus possessed something whose value is more explicitly 
appreciated today: information.’ He deployed this and made it work for 
him: in the account quoted above, we see him going from one office to 
another, welcomed and listened to, confirming the esteem in which the 
Court Banker, now “Citizen banker”, continued to be held. 

Alongside Prince Borghese, Prince Doria and the banker Acquaroni, 
representatives of both old and new social groups,” Torlonia was sum- 
moned to be part of the “Deputation for providing supplies to Rome”, set 
up in January 1799 in order to address meeting the needs of the capital." 
The city had for centuries been accustomed to a rationing system; the 
management of food supplies represented a basic test for the Republic, 
which enjoyed only a slim margin of political support. In an ambitious 
attempt to liberalize the markets, the government had initially counted 
on a system of supply contracts and sub-contracts; these had proved to be 
vulnerable to corruption and distortion and had not resolved the prob- 
lem of appeasing the population’s hunger, to which the poor harvest of 
the summer of 1798 had contributed. Popular unrest had then prompted 
the government to change tack and set up the Deputation, attempting to 
take advantage of the reputation of its members in order to inspire con- 
fidence in the Republican institutions.’ Although the Deputation had 
extensive powers that included the management of city bakeries, price- 
setting and the ability to requisition cereals, it was still unable to resolve 
the problems of shortages, ineffective distribution and hoarding, which 
related to the periods of conflict and loss of control over the territory. 
Even in a year with an exceptional harvest such as 1799 the Republic 
had to resort to stockpiling and regulation,” which upset the producers 


® Margairaz and Minard, Linformation économique; Hoffman, Postel-Vinay and Rosenthal, 
“Information and Economic History.” 

33 Formica, La città e la rivoluzione, 66-67, 175—76. 

34 Decree of the Roman Consulate, dated “9 nevoso dell'anno VII” (29.12.1798), in ASR, Camerale 
II. Annona, b. 39, fasc. 47. 

35 See De Cupis, Le vicende dell'agricoltura e della pastorizia nell'agro romano; Canaletti Gaudenti, 
La politica agraria e annonaria dello Stato Pontificio; Tilly, “Food supply and public order”; Palermo 
and Strangio, “Politiche dell’alimentazione e carestie”; Miller, Mastering the Market. 

3 Formica, “La legislazione annonaria e le rivolte per il pane”; Revel, Le grain de Rome et la crise de 
l’Annone; La Marca, L'abolizione del vincolismo annonario. 


37 Revel, “Rendements, production et productivité agricoles." 
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Table 2.1 Results of Banco Torlonia 1786-1798 (in Roman scudi) 


Year Capital Profits 
1786 47.500 

1787 7.556 
1788 9.852 
1789 15.563 
1790 12.246 
1791 10.200 
1792 113.000 18.209 
1793 22.727 
1794 34.231 
1795 (1st semester) 17.555 
July 1795-June 1796 240.000 32.554 
July 1796-June 1797 127.361 
July 1797-June 1798 550.239 


Source: ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265 


without satisfying the consumers. The tribulations of the state treasury 
made it difficult to find the resources with which to pay off the suppliers: 
in the summer of 1799 Giovanni Torlonia, on behalf of the Deputation, 
could be found involved in exacting contributions from the association 
of retail merchants, relating to the forced loan of 150,000 scudi for the 
purchase of grain and sale of bread at a controlled price.?? 

Strengthened by this role, Torlonia was able to take advantage of the 
business opportunities that opened up during the two-year period of the 
Republic. These ranged from the sale of national assets to contracts for the 
supply of food to the troops, and contributed to an impressive increase 
in the Bank profits. Already on the rise in the years between 1787 and 
1797, these more than quadrupled in 1798, jumping from 127,000 to 
550,000 scudi (Table 2.1). 

This trend, markedly exaggerated by inflation, resulted not just from 
the profits "of the colossal transactions in comestibles in order to feed the 
armies," but also from an enormous payment of 110,000 scudi from the 
Durazzo house, the Genoese family that included Girolamo, an impor- 
tant figure in the government of the Ligurian Republic (1797-1805) 
who was held in high esteem by Napoleon Bonaparte.?? 


38 ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 266, fasc. 4. 
39 Accounts of the Bank in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, s. fasc. 17. 
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Some contemporary commentators were severely critical of the vast 
earnings obtained by the contractors, described as real “decision-makers 
of Republican economic life,"? among whom Torlonia was prominent. 
In the 1960s a respected history, possibly influenced by those criticisms 
as well as by the author's own orientation, gave a negative assessment of 
Giovanni Torlonias operations as a whole; it examined these with refer- 
ence to a concept of the ideal entrepreneur, who was certainly not to be 
found in the Rome of that time.*! However, more thorough research sug- 
gests that these judgments should be revised, especially in relation to the 
purchase of beni nazionali (national assets). In May 1798, acting in great 
haste, the Republican government put a large number of properties in 
public ownership up for sale, along with those that had been expropriated 
from Church institutions and religious orders. Not even detailed research 
has been able to determine the precise value; as a whole, 13 per cent of 
the land registered in the Agro Romano (the countryside around Rome) 
was to be sold, for a sum of about 3 million scudi, although this figure 
may mean very little because the sale prices reflected neither the valuation 
by the papal administration nor the estimates made prior to auction.” 
Carried out partly by the Republican government and partly by the 
French authorities, the auctions were subject to pressure and corruption; 
property was often sold below its value, not least because it could be paid 
for using the depreciated cedole which the authorities, by this means, were 
attempting to withdraw from circulation. The outcome of these sales was 
therefore disappointing in relation to the ambitious financial objectives 
they had been intended to serve. Moreover, as in other states, the sale of 
national assets was intended to procure resources, but also served to gain 
the support of a varied social group which "included existing property- 
owners, wealthy merchants, officials and suppliers to the army"? The 


“Senatorial report of “1 germile VII” (21 March 1799), quoted by Giuntella, La Giacobina repub- 
blica romana, 57. 

41 The ideal type of entrepreneur appears as “a coherent, logical and purified image of reality [...] he 
is a construct of elements that the researcher abstracts from the actual context, while the financial 
players who are actually operating represent reality with all its contradictions and ambiguities": 
Pagani, La formazione dell'imprenditorialità, 129-34. See also Swedberg, Entrepreneurship. 

“On this topic see the study by De Felice, La vendita dei Beni nazionali, whose principal sources 
were the deeds of sale kept in the Trenta Notai Capitolini collection, ASR. 


4 Woolf, “La storia politica e sociale,” 219-21. 
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fragile Republican government, however, was not able to reconcile aims 
that were too conflicting, such as the need for funds and attempts to draw 
paper currency out of the system, or plans to redistribute land ownership 
and agreements with power groups; these would have been a challenge 
for any government. 

In this situation, Torlonia acquired a limited amount of land, esti- 
mated to be less than a thousand hectares, although this was highly pro- 
ductive and favourably priced.“ However, papers in the Torlonia archive 
reveal that some of these sales were cancelled after the First Restoration, 
with legal disputes that were destined to extend into the 1830s. The 
establishment of the banker’s vast landowning fortune was thus pursued 
more through purchases made at other moments, and through the sur- 
render of property by families of the old Roman nobility. During the 
turbulent French period these families were hit by extraordinary taxa- 
tion measures, forced loans, and the depreciation and then partial repay- 
ment of bonds relating to the pontifical public debt (the luoghi di monte). 
They were then obliged to turn to the banker for loans and mortgages, 
in exchange for which they were forced to hand over significant pieces of 
their property. 

The state assets that were put on sale included, in the summer of 
1798, the Tolfa alum works for which Torlonia was the contract-holder, 
as already discussed. Along with his Roman partners, and in a consor- 
tium with some Genoese businessmen, he was able to purchase them 
for 300,000 scudi.‘ In the years that followed, however, this new com- 
pany was unable to function: looting by the occupying troops, raids by 
armed groups, an endless series of thefts and the heavy rain which led 
to the flooding of the main quarry together made its operation impos- 
sible, and it was not able to start up again until February 1801. In 
October, however, the restored papal government annulled the purchase, 


“The main purchase was the estate of Santa Maria Nuova, previously owned by the Olivetan 
Benedictine monks of Santa Francesca Romana: 466 hectares, 90 per cent of which was land for 
crops or pasturage. See De Felice, La vendita dei Beni nazionali. 


45 The documentation is in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 266, s. fasc. 11. 
46 Documents relating to the purchase are in ASR, Camerale III. Comuni, b. 2353. 
47 The depositions and reports on these affairs are in ASR, Camerale III. Comuni, b. 2360. 
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and it was only in May 1802 that Pius VII, the new pope, signed the 
document which awarded a new contract to the very same consortium. 
These tortuous events, the need for substantial new investment and the 
increasing competition with new products and processes (competition 
from German alum and the gradual conversion to a tanning process that 
used chromium) induced Giovanni Torlonia to withdraw from the com- 
pany. He also played a very limited part in the new manufacturing initia- 
tives that were launched by the French authorities in the following years. 
He presumably shared the typical reluctance of Roman entrepreneurs to 
take on substantial long-term commitments in an environment of serious 
uncertainty, and without the protection and privileges guaranteed by a 
system of exclusive franchises. Based on his previous experience, more- 
over, Torlonia must have developed a realistic assessment of the weak- 
nesses of Rome” production system and market; thus he did not allow 
himself to be influenced by the industrializing enthusiasm of the French, 
who were putting the economies of their occupied territories secondary 
to the needs of their home country and Bonaparte’s military strategies." 

In the light of these considerations, based on a careful study of the 
original sources, the significance of the two-year period of the Republic 
for the rise of Giovanni Torlonia should perhaps be reassessed. In order to 
better understand his strategies and the reasons for his success, we need to 
examine a longer period, taking in the Popes return to Rome in July 1800 
and then the years of the French presence (1805-1814). Only such a time 
span can offer a proper picture of the many fields within which Torlonia 
operated during those years of turbulence. Supplies, contracts, industrial 
initiatives, purchases of national assets and other landholdings, lending 
to the Curia and the aristocracy, banking services for foreign notables 
residing in Rome during the European upheavals caused by Napoleonic 
expansionism: these were the elements, boldly mixed together, that con- 
tributed to the consolidation of the bankers fortune and status. These 
elements also reveal features of his entrepreneurial nature such as his 


‘8 Dwyer, “Napoleon, the Revolution, and the Empire." 
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“alertness”, meaning his readiness to read the signals from the market,” 
and his ability to operate in crisis situations and contain their risks. 


2.3 “Banquier le jour, Duc de Bracciano la 
nuit” 


The above portrayal is attributed to the celebrated Madame Récamier, 
who visited Rome in 1813 and attended the banker’s salons”; it is an apt 
depiction of Giovanni Torlonia in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, which saw him safely navigate both French rule in Rome and the 
Restoration, pursuing his banking activities and a strategy of ennoble- 
ment at the same time. 

Torlonia's great ability to make relationships with successive different 
regimes in Rome was matched by much of the city’s nobility. The many 
aristocratic families who had members publicly declaring their allegiance 
to the Republic included the Sforza Cesarini, Santacroce, Giustiniani 
and Altemps.?! On 17 July 1798, Prince Francesco and Prince Camillo 
Borghese went so far as to dance on the stage put up in Piazza di Spagna, 
renamed as “Piazza della Libertà,” for the burning of the Libro d'Oro 
(Golden Book), the formal directory of the Papal State” nobility.? The 
conduct of the learned and wealthy Prince Agostino Chigi provide a good 
example of this ability. In his dealings with the Republic he maintained 
a cautious attitude, not least with the aim of safeguarding his fortune. In 
October 1799 he performed his role as Custodian of the Conclave, which 
in these special circumstances was held in Venice under the protection of 
the Austrians, and from which, on 14 March 1800, the new pope Pius VII 


“Israel Kirzner's concept of “alertness” is further developed by Franco Amatori in his essay on 
entrepreneurship. See Amatori, “Imprenditorialita,” 513-14. 

50 Récamier, Souvenirs et correspondance, 219. Not long after its first publication translations came 
out in English, including the one edited by Luyster, Mémoirs and Correspondence of Madame 
Récamier, which was published in 1867. 

>! Giuntella, “Le classi sociali della Roma giacobina.” 

? Cretoni, Roma giacobina, 145-70. On the Borghese family and their relationships with the 
Bonaparte family, see Majanlahti, 7he Families Who Made Rome. 
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emerged.’ Chigi subsequently gave his support to the reformist policies 
of Cardinal Consalvi during both the first and second Restorations (1800 
and 1814), but after the second French occupation of Rome, in February 
1808, he actively worked with the new regime, taking on important ofh- 
cial responsibilities while still maintaining good relationships with the 
circles that remained faithful to the exiled pope.” 

In dealings with the French government of 1809-1814 the Roman 
nobility was remarkably amenable, partly because a degree of mistrust 
had developed regarding the new papal government. This was led by 
Cardinal Ercole Consalvi, twice Secretary of State to Pius VII, first from 
1800 to 1806 and later from 1814 to 1823. During the first period when 
he was in office, the cardinal in fact supported an end to baronial juris- 
diction and rights, which had previously been abolished by the Republic, 
and was thus described as “the real founder of the Roman revolution.” 
Thence, a delegation made up of grand names—Borghese, Braschi, 
Aldobrandini, Colonna, Spada, Santacroce, Marescotti—paid its respects 
to the Emperor Napoleon, who visited Rome on 16 November 1809 
after the deportation of Pius VII that July.?° Giovanni Torlonia was also 


5 Gelmi, / Papi, 220-24. 


5 On the life of Agostino Chigi, see the entry edited by Camilletti for the Dizionario Biografico degli 
Italiani; the prince wrote a valuable memoir regarding nineteenth-century Roma, Memorabilia 
privata e pubblica 1801-1855, parts of which were edited by Fabrizio Sarazani and published as // 
tempo del Papa-Re. Diario del Principe don Agostino Chigi dall'anno 1830 al 1855. 


5 An English economist travelling in Italy, Nassau William Senior (1790-1864), met and inter- 
viewed Michelangelo Caetani, described by Bartoccini as “one of the most enlightened and pro- 
gressive noble citizens" (Roma nell'Ottocento, vol. 1: 275-76), on 5 March 1851. Senior journals 
quoted Caetani’s explanation as follows: “Formerly, the Roman States formed an aristocratic mon- 
archy. The great Roman families were the owners of the greater part of the land which did not 
belong to ecclesiastical bodies. The country people were their tenants, and reverenced their birth as 
well as their wealth. Strict entails and the celibacy of the younger brothers kept them rich. They 
managed the affairs of their own parishes, and, though they could not feel much loyalty towards an 
elected sovereign, they supported the Pope as a mild though not always an enlightened governor. 
The French Revolution came, the Pope was deposed, the Roman states became a part of France. 
Some of the nobles emigrated, others were driven away, those who remained were ruined by exac- 
tions and by the law of equal partition; and when the Pope was restored in 1814, the aristocratic 
element, which had served as a medium uniting the Roman people and the priest who was to 
govern them, was wanting. The system of centralisation which the French had introduced was 
retained, except that ecclesiastics were substituted for the secular préfets and mayors of the French. 
There is now nothing between the Pope and the people.” See Senior, Journals kept in France and 
Italy, vol. 2, 97-98. 


5 Nicassio, Imperial City, 71. 
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part of this; by then he had had been made a member of the “Roman 

Patriciate” by those popes whose financial needs he had many times met. 
When Pius VII had registered Torlonia in the Gran Libro della Nobiltà 

Romana in January 1809, he had given explicit recognition to his role: 


It is our provision that the most illustrious Signor Marchese Giovanni 
Torlonia, in recognition of the fact that he is currently the owner of the 
Duchy of Bracciano, many estates in the Agro Romano, Palazzo 
Bolognetti and many other substantial possessions, in view of the expense 
and splendour with which he maintains his family, and above all in con- 
sideration of the attachment that he has shown to our Holy Sovereign 
Person, wishing to award him a token of his particular benevolence, 
should be inscribed, with his descendents in perpetuity, in the Roman 
Patriciate.*” 


One piece of writing on Giovanni reported that on the eve of the 
Conclave he offered to help meet the travelling expenses of members of 
the College of Cardinals, and in particular of the Bishop of Imola, Luigi 
Barnaba Chiaramonti, who a few months later was to become Pope: “an 
astute chess move,” which presumably would have allowed Torlonia to 
offset the dislike of Cardinal Consalvi.?8 

This world of fluctuating loyalties and shifting alliances is the back- 
drop for our examination of Torlonias achievements. The accusations 
of opportunism directed towards this "financier to every regime"? 
could equally well be applied to a wider group of patricians “without 
deep-seated ties.” In the case of Torlonia, these charges were prob- 
ably sharpened by the prejudices relating to his role as a banker and 


77 Record made in the Gran Libro dei Nobili, 28 January 1809, n. 15, in ASR, Archivio Torlonia, b. 
150. 

5: Von Hülsen, Torlonia “Krösus von Rom,” 98-99. 

99 These are the terms used by the French historian Louis Madelin, writing in 1906, who was very 
critical of Roman society generally and particularly caustic regarding Giovanni Torlonia. He 
described the latter as "a ridiculous parvenu [...] with neither education nor manners," a miserable 
speculator happy to deal with different governments, according to financial convenience rather 
than political ideals. See Madelin, La Rome de Napoléon, 43 and 388-89. 


© Boutry, “Nobiltà romana e curia,” 411. 
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his recent forced entry into the ranks of the Roman nobility, thus shown 
to be an “open class.” 

Almost everywhere, the upheavals resulting from changes in regime 
and the European economic crisis of the first two decades of the nine- 
teenth century stimulated the merging of ascending new groups and 
the old aristocracy. Although financially damaged during the French 
period and ceding ground over its ancient jurisdictional rights, Rome’s 
patriciate maintained its social and economic pre-eminence. In con- 
trast to what happened in France after the Revolution, in Lazio the 
large landed estates owned by the nobility were concentrated and 
consolidated.” At the same time, the patriciate, with “its prestige, its 
palaces and its salons, dominated urban life unchallenged: the nobil- 
ity was at the centre of the social life of both the Roman and foreign 
elites.” 6 

The recent social elevation of Torlonia was thus necessarily con- 
solidated and expressed in the way of life deemed appropriate to the 
nobility: palaces and receptions, patronage and collecting.“ Giuseppe 
Valadier, Antonio Canova and Bertel Thorvaldsen were the most well- 
known names among a larger group of artists who worked for this newly 
noble family. Among many ventures, mention should be made of the 
purchase in 1800 of many of the works from the studio of Bartolomeo 
Cavaceppi (1717-1799), a great Roman sculptor and restorer, whose 
studio had been regularly visited by British connoisseurs on the Grand 
Tour.9 


©! Délille, “Premessa,” 355. For the English case, and a contrasting picture, see Stone and Fawtier 
Stone, An Open Elite? England 1540-1880. 

9? On France, see Behrens, “Nobles, Privileges and Taxes in France”; Doyle, Aristocracy and its 
Enemies. On Lazio, see Villani, “Ricerche sulla proprietà e sul regime fondiario”; Armando, “La 
feudalità nello Stato pontificio alla fine del 700." 

9 Boutry, “Nobiltà romana e curia,” 412. 

9 On the processes of social ascent based on the accumulation of large financial resources, see the 
interesting analysis by Norbert Elias, Zhe Court Society, 64-65 and 69-71. On the hegemony of the 
nobilitys way of life, see Mayer, The Persistence of the Old Regime; Scott, The European Nobilities, 
vol. 1: Western and Southern Europe; Doyle, Aristocracy: A Very Short Introduction, Chapter 3. 

9 Howard, “Some Eighteenth-Century ‘Restored’ Boxers”; Meyer and Piva, L'arte di ben 
restaurare. 
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Thanks to his accumulating profits, Torlonia was able to throw him- 
self into the extension of his land and properties. In 1803 he bought the 
estate and castle of Bracciano from Livio Odescalchi for 400,000 scudi; 
from 1812, this gave him the title of Duke. Between 1803 and 1808 
Count Virginio Cenci Bolognetti, seeking liquidity, sold the banker two 
neighbouring mansions, one in Piazza Venezia and the other in Piazza 
dei Santi Apostoli, for a total sum of 30,000 scudi.” The former became 
the location for “Hercules and Lycas,” the new and enormous sculpture 
by Antonio Canova, who was also planning a system of artificial lighting 
for his work. A dispute broke out between the renowned sculptor and 
his patron over its costs and the method of execution“; this was resolved 
with the help of mediation by Giuseppe Valadier, the most famous 
Italian architect of the time, from whom the Pope had commissioned the 
redesign of Piazza del Popolo, and who carried out the first important 
improvements to the villa outside the Porta Pia for Torlonia. Canova’s 
sculpture found its place among the relics of classical antiquity and paint- 
ings by Vincenzo Camuccini and his pupil Pelagio Palagi, which deco- 
rated the house in Piazza Venezia. 

Thus the greatest exponents of Italian neo-classicism worked for 
Giovanni Torlonia, enhancing the beauty of his residences; and these 
in turn hosted parties for Roman cosmopolitan society that Stendhal 
described as “finer and better planned than those of most sovereigns of 
Europe [...] They combine comfort with supreme elegance.” 

Torlonias banking activity allowed him to indulge his ostentatious 
love for the arts, taking advantage of the older Roman families’ needs 
for liquid assets. His most well-known purchase was perhaps a part 


56 One of Odescalchi's forebears, at the end of the seventeenth century, had in his turn acquired the 
duchy in the course of a forced sale imposed on Flavio Orsini in order to clear his debts. In 1842 
another Livio Odescalchi was to redeem it from the Torlonia family, as the contract included a 
clause relating to ius redimendi, the right of the Odescalchi heirs to buy back the property they had 
transferred, forty years later. 

97 ACS, Archivio Torlonia fasc. 16. See lozzi, // Palazzo Torlonia in Piazza Venezia. 


BNC, Autografi Torlonia, a. 117/73. On the relationships with artists, see Monsagrati, “Per il 


denaro e per le arti’.” 
9 Letters from Valadier to Giovanni Torlonia in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 266, fasc. 23. 
7 Stendhal, A Roman Journal, 72-74. 
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of the Giustiniani collection, which had for two centuries been the most 
important in the capital: it had more than 1,800 sculptures from antiq- 
uity and 820 paintings, including fifteen by Caravaggio.” For Torlonia 
patronage of the arts represented a form of confirmation of his new social 
status, which was expressed in magnificent social occasions attended and 
described by some of the most famous foreign travellers in Rome. 

Giovanni’ wife Anna Maria had proved to be a skilful weaver of social 
relationships; she supported him in a strategy of constructing the family’s 
image, which was uninterrupted by the changes of regime in the capi- 
tal. She took on an important role in charitable activity, which became 
much greater during the period of growing poverty that was heightened 
by the economic crisis and aggravated by a weakening of the Church’s 
systems for welfare provision.” In addition, she was regarded as hav- 
ing inspired her husband’s protection of the religious orders: in 1806 
Torlonia engaged in charity and patronage at the same time by entrust- 
ing the architect Giuseppe Valadier with construction of the facade of 
the church of San Pantaleo, the base for the Poor Clerics of the Mother 
of God, an order dedicated to the education of young people. After 
the Restoration Torlonia returned to the Capuchin monastery of San 
Francesco al Quirinale, and to the Camaldolese order, all the property 
that they had lost to expropriations by the French and that he had sub- 
sequently acquired. 


7! Prince Vincenzo Giustiniani made use of the Bank to clear a debt of more than 30,000 scudi 
contracted in Paris; between 1809 and 1822 he was made a loan of 33,600 scudi, against which he 
proposed to hand over part of his very rich collection. This had been started in the seventeenth 
century by his forebears, Marchese Vincenzo Giustiniani and his brother Cardinal Benedetto, had 
been kept in their palace (now the seat of the President of the Senate), and was famous across 
Europe. In spite of arrangements in the wills that opposed this, by 1720 some classical items had 
already been disposed of, and subsequently most of the collection was dispersed between the end 
of the eighteenth century and the early nineteenth: Frederick William III, King of Prussia, acquired 
157 of the paintings, and Alexander I of Russia managed to have some canvasses by Caravaggio sold 
to him. The collection was thus already greatly reduced by the time that Giovanni Torlonia—“the 
sly moneychanger of French origin,” as a contemporary report of the sale described him—obtained 
115 of the 270 sculptures that remained. 

Tn 1812 Empress Marie-Louise appointed Anna Maria Torlonia as patroness and board member 
for the charitable body Société de la Charité Maternelle; the documentation is in ACS, Archivio 
Torlonia, b. 266. 
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2.4 The Bank within the Roman Financial 
System 


Rome’s cosmopolitan nature aided the provision of banking services to a 
wide and prestigious clientele. From 1804 to 1808 Carlo Emanuele IV, 
the former King of Sardinia, kept a current account with the Bank, which 
made him loans of several million scudi; as collateral he offered “three 
very large diamonds.” Relations were so good that when in exile in Rome 
after 1802, he and his family lived for a long time in the Palazzo Torlonia 
that stood on Piazza Venezia.” The Bourbon Charles IV, previously King 
of Spain, also became a client of the Bank during the period when he had 
withdrawn to Viterbo; he took out a loan of more than 2 million scudi 
and then struggled to pay it off, finally settling the account in 1818. As 
an indication of the uncertain trustworthiness of the former king, the 
rate of interest he had to pay stood at 8 per cent, compared with the 6 per 
cent that usually applied.” 

Even the vast Napoleonic family had frequent relations with Torlonia. 
Madame Mere, registered in the ledgers as Letizia Ramolino, had a cur- 
rent account with the Bank for more than twenty years, from 1814 
until 1836; reports of the period implied that she in turn used her funds 
to make loans to those French who were passing through Rome. In 
the winter of 1808 Luciano Bonaparte, appointed Prince of Canino 
by the Pope, signed several promissory notes guaranteed by the Bank 
for 13 million scudi. Between 1815 and 1826, the Bank even made 
loans to Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the future Napoleon III. After the 
Restoration there were also records of transactions with the profligate 
Prince Jéróme Bonaparte, the former King of Westphalia, with whom 
Giovanni’ first son Marino Torlonia concluded property transactions 
in later years. 

The Prince of Saxe-Gotha, the French consul in Rome, the British 
consul, exiled kings, recently ennobled families and representatives of the 
ancient European aristocracy, diplomats: the Bank’s documents not only 
provide us with insights into the human geography of European political 


The documentation is in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 266. 
74 ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 266. 
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ferment both before and after the Restoration, but also sketch a lively 
picture of Rome from the eighteenth century into the nineteenth. These 
papers also allow us some idea of changes in the value and the manage- 
ment of fortunes, and offer useful cues for understanding the money 
market and the trends in interest and exchange rates. 

Alongside the foreigners in the dealing records, there are the finest 
names of the Roman nobility: in 1801, 100,000 scudi were borrowed 
by Prince Borghese, at an interest rate of 6 per cent, under a contract 
for a ten-year loan that gave as security his Torrenova estate, valued at 
198,600 scudi.? Between 1805 and 1820 Prince Filippo Colonna, High 
Constable to the King of Naples, also made use of the Bank services, as 
did Prince Domenico Orsini, who in 1823 would marry the youngest 
daughter of Giovanni Torlonia, Maria Luisa (1804-1883). Huge loans 
were made to Luigi Braschi Onesti, the mayor of Rome, as Torlonia in 
good relationships with the French. The Duke of Nemi, nephew of the 
late Pope Pius VI, was continually asking for advances for his wife and 
himself, as “he had not found other sources of financial help, apart from 
at extortionate rates.” As mentioned, the rate most frequently imposed by 
Torlonia was 6 per cent per annum, applied across the board whether for 
short-term loans (at the rate of 0.5 per cent per month) or for the large 
number of bourgeois clients recorded in the ledgers.”° 

The resultant profits led to substantial investments both in land and 
properties and in financial assets. The former were aimed at increasing 
the amount of land owned. In 1814 Giovanni bought the principality 
of Civitella Cesi from the Pallavicino family, in 1820 the duchy of Poli 
and Guadagnolo from the Sforza Cesarini, and in 1822 the estates and 
related property of Capodimonte, Marta and Bisenzio from the Princes 
Poniatowski. In the 1820s he bought the Renaissance mansion on Piazza 
Scossacavalli, not far from St Peter's and among the most beautiful in the 
capital. Built in the early sixteenth century from designs by Bramante, 
the building had passed through the hands of many owners, both private 
and public, and had fallen into a very poor state of dilapidation, to the 


7 ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 266. On the value of the Borghese property and their financial deal- 
ings in that period, see Pescosolido, Terra e nobiltà. 


7 Documentation relating to this sort of “ordinary” clientele is in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, 
fasc. 7. 
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extent that it cost only 8,000 scudi.” This purchase proved a very favour- 
able property deal, as fifty years later it was valued at more than 160,000 
scudi. In this period Giovanni also bought buildings in Rome and in 
smaller locations such as Viterbo and Tivoli, in order to lease them and 
use them as offices. 

It can be seen from the sources that investments in securities were 
very modest: in 1810 Giovanni was not the registered holder of any 
public bonds, while his wife Anna Maria declared holdings to the value 
of 10,000 scudi.” The figures relating to other Roman bankers such 
as Acquaroni (title-holder of bonds to the value of 24,000 scudi) and 
Lavaggi (10,000 scudi) also seem to confirm the caution of financiers 
regarding the brokerage of public bonds in a period of such great politi- 
cal and financial uncertainty. Up until the 1790s, by contrast, bonds had 
been a widespread and profitable form of investment, but the liquida- 
tions and conversions undertaken by the French and then endorsed by 
the restored papal Treasury had made them very unattractive.” Even after 
the Restoration the papal bonds registered in the Bank’s balance sheet 
were of minimal importance: in 1820 they had a value of only 6,750 
scudi, just 4 per cent of the total assets. 

The general reduction in interest rates, moreover, helps to explain 
Torlonias preference for liquid assets; as discussed above, he used these 
for large loan operations and significant investments in land, which were 
increasing his fortune. 

Torlonia' activities of an industrial nature were also becoming less fre- 
quent, and absorbed a smaller quantity of resources than in the past. 
After his withdrawal from the ventures of the alum quarries and the tex- 
tile factory at the Baths, he became involved with the Bracciano paper 
mill and the production of special timber for making wine barrels; these 
small-scale partnerships showed the marked reduction of his investments 
in production-related activities. 


0 


77 ASR, Trenta Notai Capitolini, ufficio 4, notaio Vittore Valentini (succ. Sacchi), deed 29, March 
1823. 


7*Laudanna, "Le grandi ricchezze private.” 
” Piola Caselli, “Public Debt in the Papal States.” Strangio, // debito pubblico pontificio. 
8° Homer and Sylla, A History of Interest Rates, 230—70. 
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In the Rome of restored papal authority, Torlonia thus returned to being 
principally a banker. By virtue of his proven abilities, he was frequently 
consulted on financial issues: he provided his opinions on reform of the 
taxation system for the newly established Commissione consultiva per 
il miglioramento della finanza pubblica (Consultative Commission for 
the Improvement of Public Finances).*' The Congregazione Economica, 
a planning body for the Apostolic Camera, also consulted him in the 
early 1820s on how to organize the Roman credit market, over which 
by then he exercised undisputed leadership.* In the positions taken he 
showed how during the forty years since his admission to the Corpo dei 
Banchieri he had amassed not only a vast fortune, but also a thorough 
understanding, albeit empirical, of the mechanisms that governed both 
money and credit. 

Torlonia resolutely opposed the ideas about liberalizing credit provi- 
sion put forward by the Congregazione, defending the exclusive nature 
of its practice by bankers who belonged to the Corpo, and endorsing the 
strict criteria for admission to this body.* In Torlonia view, it regulated 
the Roman money market, both in how the Borsa (Stock Exchange) func- 
tioned and in the setting of rates of interest and exchange. His defence 
of its role in control over the capital market included some very shrewd 
observations on the ways that means of payment circulated in the absence 
of a body directly overseeing this activity, and also on the risks of credit 
provision practised outside formal regulation, including usury.8* The 
Corpo in effect carried out the checking role which in other Italian cities 
was given to the Camera di Commercio (Chamber of Commerce)"; it 


8 The Commission was active until 1822; on its work, see Franchini, “Tentativi di riforme finanzia- 
rie dopo la Restaurazione.” 

£ On the debate on the economy promoted by the Congregazione Economica, and on the work of 
Nicolai, see the collection edited by Colapietra, La politica economica della Restaurazione romana. 
83 Letter from G. Torlonia to Monsignor Nicolai, 11 April 1823, in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 266, 
fasc. 22. 


% D'Errico, “Intermediazione privata e innovazione creditizia.” 


8 In the early 1820s the activity of Rome’s Camera di Commercio was suspended. It was only in 
1835 that work was started on reorganizing these bodies, in an attempt to develop the role of those 
opened in the French period (in Ancona in 1812 and Rome in 1813) and to give a more decisive 
role to those established under the papal administration (Bologna 1815, Civitavecchia 1828, 
Pesaro 1829), including giving them responsibility for reporting on market activity. See Demarco, 
Il tramonto dello Stato Pontificio, 127-28. 
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was also consulted by the courts and, in particular, it had earned the trust 
of both the people and foreign operators. 

Giovanni Torlonia’s corporatist and conservative approach emerged 
when there were attempts to establish new credit institutions, in response 
to the economy’s needs for funding; these became more pressing with the 
gradual reductions in scope of the Monte di Pietà and the Banco di Santo 
Spirito. In 1817 the Treasurer General, Guerrieri Gonzaga, sponsored a 
plan to create a discounting bank with the aim of providing capital to the 
agricultural sector where recourse to usury had been widespread.*° This 
project had some influential support from within the government, but to 
be implemented it needed the involvement of high-profile figures from 
the world of Roman finance, including Giovanni Torlonia and Domenico 
Lavaggi. In spite of the eminence of the project’s advocates and a proposal 
that he should be appointed manager of the new bank, Torlonia declined. 
The reasons for his opposition were not just the fear of competition, but, 
rather more, his enduring mistrust of the right to issue notes that would 
have been granted to the new bank; he had distinct memories of the dam- 
aging experiences with paper currency that had plagued the Papal State 
in the preceding decades. In addition, monetary chaos in France and the 
negative role performed by the Caisse d'Escompte with its mountain of 
assignats, both before and after the French Revolution, inevitably influ- 
enced Torlonia and the general debate on these problems.*” 

Torlonia maintained a similar position in relation to another project, 
but a much more solid one, presented in 1825 by Count Pietro and 
Count Giovanni Giraud, for a Cassa di Sconto (discounting bank) that 
would be controlled by private shareholders. This had the support of 
the president of the Congregazione Economica Nicola Maria Nicolai, 
an economist with liberalizing tendencies. The Vatican’s Secret Archive 
retains a document in which the main matters for consideration were 


3 Letter from the Treasurer General to the Secretary of State, 23 September 1817, in Archivum 
Secretum Vaticanum (henceforth ASV), Segreteria di Stato. Epoca moderna, Rubrica 63. A dis- 
counting bank is one that cashes a bill of exchange (at a discounted value) before it becomes pay- 
able, or uses it as collateral for advancing a short-term loan. 

87 Allen, The Global Financial System 1750-2000, 79-88, 100—08. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 
La politica monetaria della Rivoluzione francese. 
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set out: the function that this bank would take on, the position of the 
government when dealing with it, and the potential concession to it of 
the exclusive right to issue banknotes.** The fundamental question was 
whether to turn the Cassa into the state’s bank of issue. A wide debate was 
thus launched, and its ripples were felt in other European countries. The 
Treasurer General consulted the main papal financial operators, includ- 
ing Torlonia®; once again these expressed a negative view, as they feared 
both the threat to their dominant position in the capital market and 
the role that the Cassa might have taken in lowering interest rates, thus 
reducing their profit margins. The new Cassa di Sconto never managed to 
take off, although this was also due to the somewhat indeterminate posi- 
tion of the government in relation to notes and the acceptance of these 
by public offices. In just a few months the difficulties of underwriting 
its share capital became fully clear, as subscriptions only reached about a 
sixth of the amount planned; the institution duly closed in July 1830.”° 
Once again, not only the lesser bankers, known as “scontisti” (dis- 
counters) and described as "despoti del credito" (credit tyrants), but 
also Torlonia, a banker of high standing, demonstrated a firm resistance 
towards change and new entries to the market that would have increased 
competition. Just as was happening, in the bigger picture, in other 
European financial markets, in the Roman world there were two opera- 
tional models in mutual confrontation: on the one side that of the pri- 
vate bankers, traders in money who had matured in the “financial ancien 
régime of mercantile trade and in the restricted worlds of the princely 
courts of the political ancien régime”; on the other, that of the banks 
established as joint-stock companies. The description of the planned 


38 The text of the plan and other documents relating to the Cassa di Sconto can be found in ASV, 
Congregazione Economica, b. 42/56 and pc. 94. 

® Among the more analytical documents on either side of the argument, see “Memoria sulla Cassa 
di Sconto in appoggio del progetto di fondarne una in Roma," and "Supposta l'erezione di una 
Banca di Sconto in Roma, in qual modo potrebbesi tale istituzione rendere utile alle Provincie dello 
Stato Pontificio in oggi scarse di metalli preziosi monetati e conseguentemente di contrattazione e 
di circolazione. Quesito in sedici capitoli," authors unknown, in ASR, Camerale II. Commercio e 
industria, b. 5. 

°° For an account of these affairs see Felisini, “La banca di emissione nello Stato Pontificio,” 283-86. 
?! See Bouvier, Les Rothschild, 7. 
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Cassa di Sconto as “a machine in which the two forces which give life 
and soul to trade and to every other private or public system, cash and 
credit, are brought back together and joined” made it an organism that 
was foreign to the financial culture and actual experiences of Giovanni 
Torlonia.” 


2.5 Appendix 


Table A2.2 Roman scudo average exchange rates with other currencies 
1830-1870 


1 scudo 1,26 Neapolitan ducats 

1 scudo 0,21 Pound sterling 

1 scudo 5,37 New Italian lire (since 1860) 
1 scudo 5,43 French francs 

1 Papal lira 0,18605 scudi (since 1866) 


Source: Sergio PiNcHERA, "Monete e zecche nello Stato Pontificio dalla Restaurazione 
al 1870", Archivio Economico dell'Unificazione Italiana, |. V. 5, 1957 
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3 


Alessandro Torlonia: A Passion 
for Business 


3.1 Youth and Education 


Alessandro Raffaele Giuseppe Filippo Torlonia was born in Rome on 1 
January 1800, following his brother Marino (1796-1865), sister Maria 
Teresa (1797-1842) and brother Carlo (1798-1848), and ahead of 
his sister Maria Luisa (1804-1883). The third male child of Giovanni 
Torlonia came into the world on the very first day of a new century, 
which opened in an atmosphere of uncertainty: a few weeks earlier, the 
army of the King of Naples had occupied Rome, which had been aban- 
doned by the French, and had put an end to the Republic. The capital, 
however, was still without a pope. The conclave had met in Venice, and it 
took until 14 March 1800 for it to elect Cardinal Barnaba Chiaramonti, 
a Benedictine, as Pius VII. 

Giovanni Torlonia, meanwhile, was demonstrating his skill in steering 
the Bank steadily and safely through the troubled waters of that turbulent 
period. Criticisms of the political flexibility of this “man of money par 
excellence" were no threat to the strength of the Bank and its breadth of 
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resources and operations.' Similarly, mutterings and disapproval regard- 
ing his recent ennoblement could not detract from the prominent role 
that his family now played in Roman society. 

The Torlonia children thus grew up against the backdrop of the fam- 
ily’s wealth and social ascent. The two daughters, of whom Stendhal said 
that “[n]othing more distinguished and more noble can be imagined 
than the princesses,”* were provided with very substantial dowries and 
married off to eminently suitable husbands. The first, Maria Teresa, wed 
Count Francesco Marescotti in 1812 at the age of just fifteen, while in 
1822 her younger sister Maria Luisa married Domenico Orsini, Duke 
of Gravina, who in 1850 was to be Minister for War and Lieutenant 
General of the papal forces. These two husbands both belonged to the 
oldest papal nobility, and, as we can tell from the documentation relating 
to their relationships with the Bank, they too experienced the financial 
difficulties of this nobility during the changes of regime. Their marriages 
reflected the long-established matrimonial strategies practised by both 
old and new elites, to mutual advantage. On one side the families on the 
rise had the social status of their children consolidated, and on the other 
the old but impoverished lineages were reinvigorated, using a recruitment 
mechanism that proved very effective in ensuring the nobility’s continued 
hold on power? 

Information about the infancy and early youth of the Torlonia boys is 
somewhat scarce: there are just occasional hints in a few sporadic reports 
as to their characters, which we can only really determine from their 
behaviour and the decisions they were to make in later years. Regarding 
their schooling, it is clear that Marino, the eldest, spent some time at 
a college in France, while Carlo undertook his studies at the Istituto 
Nazareno in Rome.* The sources have nothing to say about Alessandro, 
which may indicate that he was educated at home by tutors. 


! Stendhal, A Roman Journal, 78. Stendhal’s original French phrase was ^M. Torlonia est. l'homme 
à argent par excellence" (Promenades dans Rome, 131; italics in the original). 


Stendhal, A Roman Journal, 78. 


? Ago, “Burocrazia, ‘nazioni’ e parentele nella Roma del Settecento”; Higgs, Nobles in Nineteenth- 
Century France; Lipp, Noble Strategies in an Early Modern Small State. 


^ Giraldi, L'archivio dell’amministrazione Torlonia, xix. 
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A critical part in Alessandro” education was played by his lengthy trav- 
els abroad. In going on a sort of inverted Grand Tour,’ he had an experi- 
ence that at that time was only shared by the scions of the Italian elite. 
'[hese included Camillo Cavour from Piedmont, Bettino Ricasoli from 
Tuscany and Marco Minghetti from Bologna: heirs of the best landed 
classes, all future ministers of state, and destined—especially Cavour— 
to have key roles in Italys nineteenth-century history.° Like them, the 
young Alessandro spent time in London and Paris, “a vast testing ground 
of social experimentation where every sort of reform and system was put 
to the test and pondered over.” 

These travels may have been particularly fruitful for a young man who 
had been living in the climate of cultural narrow-mindedness and politi- 
cal and religious retrenchment that was established during the papacy 
of Leo XII (1823-1829).? In 1824, with his papal bull “Quod divina 
sapientia, the pope reformed university study in terms of “a complete 
separation of learning and social life."? The Papal State's only chair of 
Economics, at the University of Bologna, was abolished in precisely the 
period when across the rest of Europe this discipline was achieving for- 
mal recognition, both in its teaching and in the field of research.!° The 
fears held by the papal hierarchies about the economic changes taking 
place in other countries, especially Britain, and about their social and 
political consequences, were responsible for a marked mistrust of foreign 
ideas and publications; after the uprisings of 1831, this became a com- 
plete rejection. 


? Chaney, The Evolution of the Grand Tour, 68—100. 

‘On the educational value of these travels abroad, see Dent, “Travel as Education"; Talamo, 
"Introduzione," v-vii. For profiles of the men mentioned, see Hearder, Cavour, Mack Smith, 
Cavour; Romeo, Vita di Cavour; Ruffini, La giovinezza del Conte di Cavour, Gherardi and Matteucci, 
Marco Minghetti statista e pensatore politico; Biagioli, Il modello del proprietario imprenditore nella 
Toscana dell’ Ottocento. 

"This was the description by the politician Terenzio Mamiani, an exile in the French capital during 
the early 1830s, in his “Parigi or fa cinquant'anni,” 588. 

8 Colapietra, La Chiesa tra Lamennais e Metternich. 

? Dal Pane, “La vita economica e sociale a Bologna durante il Risorgimento,” 84. Gemelli and 
Vismara, La riforma degli studi universitari. 


!° Augello et al., Le cattedre di economia politica in Italia; Felisini, "Economia e/o morale?” 
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In this atmosphere, periods spent abroad were valuable opportunities 
to encounter other worlds with more advanced economies. Potentially 
fruitful relationships could be established with important figures in the 
political and financial spheres of other countries, and young Italians could 
get to know their approaches and savoir faire. In addition they could meet 
others from the Italian peninsula, often in exile, who frequently espoused 
the new ideas that were to be the lifeblood of the Italian Risorgimento.'' 
Alessandro Torlonia, who arrived in London with his brother Carlo at the 
age of seventeen, fully understood how to make the most of these oppor- 
tunities. He was received by London’s high society, and in the 1820s 
wrote to his father that “the amusements are not wonderful, and the food 
even less so, but living here helps us to gain some understanding of their 
customs, and to meet their most distinguished nobility.""? 

Alessandros experiences in the capitals of Europe were not only educa- 
tional opportunities, but also a chance to confirm his capacity to manage 
himself and his affairs well; as a result, they offer some interesting glimpses 
into his personality. In Paris, young Alessandro distinguished himself 
with a degree of sobriety and moderation that spoke of a stable lifestyle. 
Count Soderini, a journalist who was his contemporary, wrote that when 
faced with the great temptations of the Parisian world, "Alessandro never 
knew what gambling meant, and never held a card in his hand [...] and 
even when—being a young man—he allowed himself some enjoyment, 
he was aided by good fortune and caution." ? 

The young man must also have been stimulated by conversations 
with those foreign travellers who came to call on the Torlonia family 
in Rome, and used the services of the Bank. Among these were writ- 
ers such as Stendhal and Lord Byron, the representative of a horde of 
Englishmen who flocked in such numbers to Palazzo Torlonia that the 
French Ambassador Chateaubriand had the impression of being “still 
Ambassador in London." ^ The circulation of ideas fostered by the 


" On the large groups of Italian exiles in London and Paris during the Risorgimento period, see 
Galante Garrone, "L'emigrazione italiana del Risorgimento." 


? Letter from Alessandro to his father of 7 July 1820, in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 197, fasc. 11. 
13 Soderini, “Il Principe d. Alessandro Torlonia,” 312. 


14 Chateaubriand, Letter to Madame Récamier of 8 November 1828 in Mémoires d'outre tombe, vol. 
2: 219. See also Mullen and Munson, The Smell of the Continent. 
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communities of foreigners living in Rome helped to kindle intellectual 
inquisitiveness and to encourage awareness and reflection. 

Evidence of Alessandro’ precocious talents for observation and politi- 
cal astuteness emerges from the few remaining letters of the many that he 
wrote to his father. These gifts partly made up for the limited scope of his 
cultural education, if we set aside his knowledge of French and English. 
In the article already quoted above, Alessandro was described as follows: 


A mind that was lucid and systematic, but not easily influenced. He had no 
literary culture. However, he spoke French very well; on the other hand he 
would never read a book, not even an Italian one, be it serious or light. He 
had no time for this; he had too much to think about with business. For 
the same reason, he never read newspapers, from which he would just glean 
information about the city, and the financial situation. 


3.2 An Impatient Talent 


Alessandros passion for business and his great desire to assert himself first 
surfaced in those early years. 

The letters he sent to his father from his educational travels abroad 
give us a clear picture of his wish to be more fully involved in the Bank's 
operation, to which he felt called. In the summer of 1823, a young but 
determined Alessandro wrote home as follows: 


You, dear Papa, must know us well enough to have learnt whether there is 
any one of us who has a greater wish to assist with and pursue your aims. 
For my part, I call myself very happy for my fortunate life, no less inspired 
by your example than by that of my mother, loved by both of you and 
convinced of being worthy of this; I spend days that I only wish could be 
multiplied without end. Thus the only unhappiness, impelled by my self- 
regard, is that which forces me to allow myself some remarks to you: sad- 
dened not to see you taking me into consideration as much as I would want 
as regards the Bank. 


!5 Soderini, “Il Principe d. Alessandro Torlonia,” 326-27. 
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Bruni was once what I am now, as was Siotto; and if they have devel- 
oped, they owe this to you for the constant practice that you have given 
them. I cannot conceal from you how hurt it makes me feel that when 
there is a letter among the little correspondence that I have which is a little 
more demanding, you pass this to others as if I was not capable of dealing 
with it. Without my saying this, you will not be able to see that while I was 
flattered in the beginning by appreciation for the fine phrases that I 
employed, my unhappiness is great when I fear that you might not in fact 
have believed that they were so fine. 

Yearning for nothing else than to give you relief from the immense 
labours that oppress you, and encouraged that in participating in the ideas 
that our Lord has given you, by virtue of the good fortune due to whoever 
approaches him, I might one day have the comfort of hearing you say: “I 
trust Alessandro, and I can count on him,” I am obliging myself to beg you 
to wish to make use of me with greater frequency, keeping me informed of 
the business, the yield, investments, contracts, and other operations. 

Favoured as I have been by you, at my urging, in being awarded a fifth 
share in our affairs, allow me the effrontery to request that you permit me 
to be a signatory; this is simply for vindication in the eyes of the public, for 
the acknowledgement, satisfaction and confidence that you have started to 


register in my person. 

Forgive me, my dear Papa, for these considerations of mine; read them, 
and take them in the true spirit in which I have wanted to convey them 
[...]. Preserve your precious health, and, while you are dear to all, imagine 
at what value and in what affection you are held by your most affectionate 
son, Alessandro.!° 


This letter helps us to understand the strong drives which lay behind 
Alessandro Torlonia's establishment of himself as one of Italy's greatest 
nineteenth-century bankers. Underneath the respectful tone, the young 
man’s ambitions and self-belief are evident. In several phrases, and espe- 
cially in his “loved by both of you and convinced of being worthy of 
this,” we can see the self-confidence and belief in his own abilities that 
Alessandro demonstrated throughout his long years of activity. Equally 
revealing are his sorrow that his father might doubt these abilities, and his 


!Letter from Alessandro Torlonia to his father, written from London and dated 26 July 1823, 
underlining in the original, in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 197, f. 11. 
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frustration at not being more involved with the Bank’s operations. Feeling 
ready to test his approach to business, Alessandro nurtured an aspiration 
to emerge from the throng of other family members, his stepbrothers 
who were involved in the Bank activities, and trusted colleagues. He 
repeatedly expressed his wish, and even more so his need, to show himself 
worthy, to be put to the test, and to have a freer hand by being given the 
power of a signatory: this would have licensed him to put his name to 
contracts and transactions. As we will see in the exploration of his activity 
as an entrepreneur, one of his primary motivations seems to have been 
that “need for Achievement” which has been defined as “a desire to do 
well, not so much for the sake of social recognition or prestige, but to 
attain an inner feeling of personal accomplishment." 

His father did in effect put him to the test, with a long apprenticeship 
within the Bank; this led him to greatly appreciate Alessandro, and to 
elevate him above the other family members. 

In one of the vivid pages from his Promenades dans Rome, Stendhal 
reported comments made by Giovanni Torlonia at a reception in 1827: 


“One of them,” he said, indicating the elder one, “is a simpleton, I'm 
afraid; he likes paintings, the arts, statues: I will leave him three million and 
two duchies. But the other one is something quite different—he is a man; 
he knows the price of money; so I shall leave my banking establishment to 
him, he will enlarge it, extend it, and some day you will see him richer, not 
than this or that prince, but than all the Roman princes together.” ° 


This appreciative assessment was only made in 1827, when Giovanni 
was seventy-three years old and was finally able to acknowledge his 
sons qualities and approach. Alessandro had shown himself to have 
a strong personality, and had stood up to his father on many occa- 
sions. Among these were the paternal plans for his marriage, which 
he rejected in the firmest of tones. In August 1827, while travelling 
between Lucca, Livorno (the base for many of the Bank’s agents) and 
Senigallia, the location of the Papal State's main trade fair,!? Alessandro 


17 See McClelland, “The Achievement Motive in Economic Growth,” 75—76. 
'8 Stendhal, A Roman Journal, 77. 


! Anselmi, Una città adriatica. 
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wrote to his father that marriage was a decision that he was profoundly 
against, but which he would perhaps have accommodated if his father 
had not pushed so hard: “with reflection I will perhaps be able to rec- 
oncile myself.”?° His doubts related to the criteria for his father's choice: 
“it is not the appearance,” he wrote, “but the character of the person 
to whom one ties oneself for life which must be appreciated,” words 
which illustrated his lucid awareness of the emotional and social signifi- 
cance of marriage, but also revealed all his reluctance. He restated his 
autonomy unequivocally: “when I believe that I have found the right 
person, I will submit my choice for your wise advice.” Meanwhile, he 
asked his father to “be silent”: this decision was not one to be taken 
in haste, and any deferment would damage neither the family nor the 
Bank. We can guess that the candidate put forward by his father had 
not met with Alessandro’ approval, but what emerges strongly from 
this letter is his wish to concentrate on his work. He felt he was still too 
young, and admitted to being “unprepared in matters of love”; almost 
hiding behind this inexperience, he wanted first and foremost to devote 
himself to business. 


3.3 A Problematic Succession 


Alessandro’s persistent and tireless commitment met with great success. 
Giovanni, however, despite his publicly declared high opinion of his son, 
was constrained by the laws of inheritance based on primogeniture.?! 
Placing Alessandro, the third son, in charge of the Bank was a sig- 
nificant decision which challenged the laws in force and had serious 


20 Letter from Alessandro to his father Giovanni of 24 August 1827, ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 
197. fasc. 10. 


2! Inheritance laws were based on two main mechanisms: primogeniture, which obliged an heir to 
pass his inheritance down the line of direct male succession, and the “fedecommesso,” which 
allowed for more flexibility in the system. In the fedecommesso the heir was obliged to preserve the 
assets inherited so that they could in turn be passed on, often to an individual indicated by the first 
testator; thus it allowed for assets to be left to people other than the first-born, but for the unity of 
the family fortune to be preserved. The two institutions had been substantially reformed during the 
revolutionary period but their earlier forms had then been reintroduced in almost all the Italian 
states after the Restoration, and in the Papal State with a particularly broad application. See 
Caravale, “Fedecommesso” (entry in the Enciclopedia del diritto); Piccialuti, Limmortalita dei beni. 
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and longstanding consequences for relationships within the family. 
In order to carry out his decision, Giovanni made able use of all the 
options available from a multi-faceted judicial system with its long 
and many-layered historical development. In 1821 his son Marino, 
as first-born, became the beneficiary of a handsome settlement; this 
was then complemented by a large sum in cash on the occasion of 
his marriage to Anna Sforza Cesarini, despite his father’s unhappi- 
ness with this match.” Between 1825 and 1829, however, as his 
death approached, Giovanni twice changed the arrangements in his 
will and established a special fedecommesso, described as a “second 
primogeniture,” for Alessandro. According to the legislative arrange- 
ments of the 1820s, fedecommesso might apply not only to land and 
properties but also to possessions of any other kind, including liquid 
assets, credit and securities, as well as jewellery, furniture and art 
collections.” 

In the final will, Alessandro’s designation as proprietor of the Banco 
Torlonia was confirmed. In addition he was to inherit the Civitella Cesi 
estate with its related title of Prince, the marquisate of Roma Vecchia, 
which had been the family’s first noble title and was linked to one of 
the best estates, and rule of the area around the castle of Capodimonte, 
Marta and Bisenzio on Lake Bolsena, with its attached land and build- 
ings. Previous settlements were modified by the inclusion of the two 
neighbouring palazzi of Piazza dei Santi Apostoli and Piazza Venezia, 
where Alessandro had lived for some years together with his mother Anna 
Maria and his brother Carlo. As a preferential legacy, the villa outside 
the Porta Pia had already been allocated to Alessandro; this had been 
valued at more than 50,000 scudi, without including the work on it that 


» The main components of Marino Torlonia’s settlement as first-born were the Bracciano estate, the 
Settebagni sulla Salaria estate, the rural area of Pisciarello, the villa of Porto d’Anzio, the palazzi on 
both Piazza Venezia and, nearby, Piazza degli Santi Apostoli, and the duchy of Poli and Guadagnolo. 
The last possession had been acquired in May 1820 from the Sforza Cesarini family, as described in 
the “Erezione di Primogenitura” document which is appended to marriage deeds between Marino 
and Anna Sforza Cesarini of 1 October 1821, in ASR, Trenta Notai Capitolini, Notaio Gallesani, 
1821, vol. 774, 406r to 421v. 


P La Marca, “Primogenitura e fidecommessi nella Roma Pontificia.” 
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Giovanni Torlonia had undertaken.” Here, as we will see, Alessandro was 
to express all his interest in art and stage the most sparkling events of his 
life in society. 

Although the very substantial inheritance passed to the first-born was 
subsequently included in the will of 1829, such a division of the estate 
was not without its difficulties. The words written by Giovanni in his final 
will, which were somewhat insensitive in regard to his eldest son, fanned 
the flames rather than dousing them. Feeling cheated, Marino immedi- 
ately went on the counterattack and put forward claims for more sub- 
stantial sums of money and a larger number of properties. Their brother 
Carlo, not much younger, then undertook a very generous act of media- 
tion. He himself had received a legacy from their father that included the 
villa of Castel Gandolfo and the palazzi on Piazza Scossacavalli and Via 
del Corso. He decided to give Marino, from this, land and property to 
the value of 200,000 scudi.” 

These events shed light on the family’s personalities and dynamics: on 
the one hand we have Carlo, a man of great gentleness and poor health 
who was very fond of Alessandro, and then we have the perpetually com- 
bative relationship between the latter and Marino. Although he never 
entered any order, Carlo demonstrated early on a religious sensibility that 
led him to distance himself from material interests. With the wealth he 
had inherited, he devoted himself to charitable ventures that included 
the foundation of an educational establishment for girls, on the Salita 
Sant Onofrio al Gianicolo, whose welfare initiatives later expanded with 
the launch of a weaving factory.*° In order to fulfil his responsibilities 
to society he also supported the city’s institutions such as the municipal 
guard, and belonged to exclusive ancient orders such as the Knights of 
Malta. His family understood and respected his inclinations towards a 
retiring existence entirely given over to good works; after his death these 


2 Both these wills, that of 8 August 1825 (with notary Valentini) and the final one of 3 March 
1829, are conserved in ASR, Trenta Notai Capitolini, uff. 4, not. Valentini (succ. Sacchi), 1829 vol. 
622. 


© The transaction was drawn up on 6 June 1829; the deeds are in ASR, Trenta Notai Capitolini, 
Notaio Calvaresi, uff. 4, 1829, vol. 624. 

2°On assistance to women, see Groppi, / conservatori della virtù; information about the body 
founded by Torlonia is in Morichini, Degli istituti di carità. 
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were taken up by his brother Alessandro, who always showed a protective 
fondness for Carlo. In 1833, in acknowledgement of the entrepreneurial 
qualities that their father had already recognized, Carlo transferred all his 
assets to his younger brother; in exchange he received an annual allow- 
ance of 18,000 scudi for life.” 

The substantial nature of the assets was less important than the emo- 
tional value of Carlos two gifts, the first to his older brother Marino 
in 1829, out of desire for peace within the family, and the second to 
Alessandro in 1833. It would seem that Carlo and Alessandro were united 
by a genuine attachment that was out of step with the spirit of the age: 
the great nineteenth-century literary works, such as those of Balzac's La 
Comédie Humaine, told with disillusion of family relationships suffused 
with greed and wretchedness, in which money came to be the yardstick 
for feelings and behaviour. 

The relationship between Marino and Alessandro was much more in 
keeping with this literary model. Although the heir to vast wealth and 
property, Marino perpetually felt envy and irritation towards his young- 
est brother who had been so evidently favoured by their father. Their 
rivalry became apparent in business ventures where they were either in 
partnership or in competition, which included tendering for the con- 
tract for the state salt and tobacco monopolies in 1831. They were both 
separately involved in this, with Marino leading a rival consortium that 
included Marchese Luigi Pizzardi of Bologna, a man with a large range of 
business activities who many years later founded the Banca delle Quattro 
Legazioni.” When faced with the size of the surety demanded by the 
Apostolic Camera (500,000 scudi) Marinos group proposed a partner- 
ship with Alessandro, who accepted this in the early years but maintained 
constant leadership of the operation. 

The two brothers could hardly have been more different. Marino 
was described as “a very pleasant young man, good-looking, and in 
comparison to his other two brothers more extravagant and refined 
in his elegant gatherings, little interested in business and more given 


7 ASR, Trenta Notai Capitolini, ufficio 4, notaio Raimondo Calvaresi, deed of 26 April 1833. 
28 Medick and Sabean, Interest and Emotion. 


? Porisini, Condizioni monetarie e investimenti nel bolognese. 
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to enjoyment and travels for pleasure.” However, he demonstrated 
greater abilities in business matters than he was generally given credit 
for. His purchases in the 1830s of property in the area overlooking 
Piazza di Spagna, within a rectangle constructed by Via Condotti, Via 
Borgognona, Via Mario de Fiori and Via Bocca di Leone, in fact proved 
to be very profitable investments. At the centre of this was Palazzo 
Nufiez, constructed in 1659 by Giovanni Antonio De Rossi, passed 
from the Nufiez family to Luciano Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, and 
then from Luciano to his youngest brother Jéròme, the former King 
of Westphalia, who in 1837 surrendered it to Marino, along with a 
number of adjacent buildings, for a total of 94,000 scudi.?' As well 
as living there with his family, Marino entrusted the capable architect 
Antonio Sarti with renovation of the whole block on Via Borgognona, 
for use as rental property. This operation responded to the growth in 
demand at that time for tenancies for the cosmopolitan society resident 
in Rome; it brought Marino considerable returns, as well as being “an 
authentic model of residential property for rent, copied throughout the 
nineteenth century." ?? 


3.4 ANew Head for the Bank 


After the death of Giovanni in February 1829, the Torlonia Bank 
acquired a new head. We now need to consider how Alessandro oper- 
ated after assuming his new role. In the next chapter, we will be exam- 
ining the great opportunity that he seized in the early 1830s, when he 
became the Pope’ banker; here, we look at the ways in which the Bank 
functioned. 

The first significant piece of information lies within the circular issued 
to clients in the autumn of 1829, reassuring them about the consequences 
of Giovanni's death: 


30 “Notizie di S.E. don Marino Torlonia e suoi successori,” in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 197, fasc. 
116. 


3! The deed of sale is in ASR, Trenta Notai Capitolini, ufficio 4, notaio Calvaresi, 1837, vol. 646. 
32 Neri, Abitare a Roma, 307. 
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[This] will bring no changes in our banking house, which will continue 
under the same proprietors, Ditta Torlonia e Compagni, carrying out the 
same business with the same means. It will be managed by our Signor Don 
Alessandro Torlonia, son of the deceased head, and by our Signori Agostino 
and Luigi Chiaveri (partners since 1817), his stepsons. Pervaded by the 
very same principles that have always guided this house, we are confident 
that we will be accorded the very same trust.? 


This communication emphasized the theme of continuity, in order to 
reassure its customers and others in the sector. However, Alessandro, 
while confirming the basis of the Bank’s activity, gave it a new impe- 
tus, “building a new house on old foundations,” as the approach of 
another banker of the period, the American Junius Spencer Morgan, was 
described. 

Well aware of the importance of business efficiency, Alessandro 
introduced the Regolamento amministrativo dell'azienda. bancaria 
(Administrative regulations of the banking company). This estab- 
lished the absolute primacy of the Amministratore (Managing 
Director) in relation to the other bodies within the Bank, which was 
constituted as a limited partnership. Article 1 in fact declared that 
“The freedom of action of the Managing Director, within the limita- 
tions of the statutes, will always legally commit the Company, even 
should this be contrary to the decisions of the Board.” These regula- 
tions recognized the role of one single “unlimited partner” and were 
consistent with the centralized methods that Alessandro wished to 
employ in his management of the Bank, which was also used as a 
holding company for other business affairs. His dominance was also 
reflected in the division of the annual profits: between 77 and 87 per 
cent of the total was due to the unlimited partner, and the remainder 
assigned to equity reserves. 

The Managing Director was supported by an executive commit- 
tee, whose members included relatives (the Chiaveri stepbrothers, 


33 Circular of 24 October 1829, in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, fasc.2. 


The reference is to the title of a chapter on Junius Spencer Morgan in Carosso and Carosso, The 
Morgans, 105. 


35 ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, fasc. 5. 
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for example) and trusted colleagues; the Secretary General was chosen 
from these. Alessandro” relationship with the children from his mother’s 
first marriage, who had already been drawn into the Bank's activity by his 
father, remained close, not least out of respect for his mother’s wishes. 
Luigi Chiaveri remained with the Bank until his death in 1837, and his 
brother Agostino only retired from it many years later.5° 

There was then a Commissione di sorveglianza (Board), whose tasks 
were comparable to those of a modern-day board of auditors; it was a 
large body, with about forty members co-opted from the city’s different 
sectors of commerce. The sources do not unfortunately supply the mem- 
bers’ names, nor do they tell us if the Commissione performed its role 
effectively. But the decision to form such a broad committee indicated 
the wish to consolidate a wide network of relationships within the world 
of Roman businessmen, focussed on the essential issue of the probity 
of the accounts, on which the reputation of the Bank and its new head 
depended. 

The selection of staff took place on the basis of explicit criteria of 
morality, but also competence. There were in fact detailed descriptions 
of staff duties in relation to banking confidentiality and bookkeeping 
entries, such as those relating to credit limits, or rather the credit facilities 
granted to customers against their commercial portfolio. 

The Regolamento is particularly interesting in that it provides infor- 
mation both on the detail of the Bank’s operational practices and on 
Rome’s production system. Of fundamental importance were the articles 
setting out the criteria for awarding credit: this could only be given on 
the basis of specific guarantees provided by the applicant, who might 
either have the backing of known people or provide surety in tangible 
form in terms of land and properties, securities, or goods. Alongside the 
titled customers there was a large group of entrepreneurs and traders. 
The products accepted as surety were divided into four categories, with 
detailed expiry dates that related to their marketability and the possibility 
of resale should the loan not be repaid: 


36 The documents are in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, fasc. 10. 
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Category I: silverware, jewellery, untreated silk, spun silk, untreated cot- 
ton, spun cotton, flax, raw sugar, refined sugar, coffee, pepper, cinnamon, 
cocoa, spices in general but in small quantities. Deposit of the above types 
of good can be for up to four months. 

Category II: treated hides, silk products and cloth, linen products and 
cloth, cotton products and cloth, tallow candles, sulphur, medicaments (in 
small quantities). These items can be deposited for three months. 

Category III: dried fruits, fats, meat products, savouries, oil, mineral oil, 
spirits, cheeses. These articles, being prone to leakage and shrinkage, and 
requiring preservation, can only be accepted by number, or weight, or with 
stamped fastenings affixed by the borrower, since the Company is not 
responsible for the losses that might be discovered as a result of leakage, 
shrinkage, loss of weight or volume; preservation is the responsibility of the 
other party. The period of the loan will be determined by the Assessors. 

Category IV: this will cover all goods which clearly have need of care, 
daily checking and large warehouses. It therefore will include: raw wool, 
spun wool, woollen cloth and products, grains, maize and corn, rice, oats, 
barley, oil-seed, legumes in general, and baked goods. The period of the 
pledge will be determined by the Assessors. [Article 34] 

Wines, hardware, trinkets, chemical products, objets dart, and anything 
that cannot be readily converted into cash, will not be accepted. [Article 35] 


This delineation of the four categories indicated hierarchies and values in 
which the products and consumption typical of the luxury economy of the 
ancien régime, such as spices, coffee and chocolate, were intermingled with 
those that related to the more recent transformations in manufacturing, 
such as cotton and sulphur. There were raw materials and semi-finished 
goods, products from abroad and others that were characteristically local, 
such as candles and hides, and both urban and agricultural products: a 
diverse collection of goods that well reflected the variegated economy of 
papal Rome, a city both cosmopolitan and ancient, for which the Bank 
performed a well-established supporting function. 

The credit facilities allocated, using quite high percentage rates, were 
linked not only to the type of good given as security but also to its price 
on the city market, as well as to the client’s trustworthiness: for local 
entrepreneurs, whose creditworthiness could more easily be assessed, 
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loans could be granted for up to 75 per cent of the value of the goods 
pledged, while 60 per cent was the maximum for entrepreneurs who were 
not well known, foreigners, and those with questionable solvency (Article 
39). 

The range of services offered—assessment, certification and storage— 
was based on a remarkable logistical efficiency, which meant that a reply 
could be given within only four hours of the submission of a request 
for a loan (Article 41). The acceptance of goods as a guarantee, and in 
particular of foodstuffs and bulky raw materials such as cereals, relied on 
the ready availability of warehouses and depots, spread across the city, 
auxiliary to the Bank’s offices in the Palazzo Torlonia that stood on Piazza 
Venezia. 

Section IV of the Regolamento laid down the rules for another category 
of credit, “anticipazioni” (advances), which could be granted when the 
following financial assets were offered as guarantees: rent from rural and 
urban premises; cedole relating to papal and foreign public debt; bonds of 
the Sacro Monte di Pietà di Roma; securities issued by other credit insti- 
tutions; government orders; and bills from foreign treasuries. 

Most of the pledges listed above were public securities, of either the 
Papal State or other states, in which the Banco Torlonia was an important 
dealer; certificates issued by other credit institutions, such as the Monte 
di Pietà di Roma, circulated widely as an indispensable means of payment 
in a regime of hard currency, although their distribution no longer had 
the deleterious dimensions reached in previous decades. The acceptance 
of government orders (payments to contractors and suppliers from the 
entire papal territory), like the rediscount of bills of exchange, was part of 
the function performed by the Bank within a system where liquidity was 
in constant demand, both at the centre and in the periphery. 

Advances guaranteed by the rent from rural and urban premises 
functioned in a different way: their length was limited to three years, 
with detailed information required as to the buildings rented and the 
size and duration of the rental period. The rate of interest on this mark- 
edly risky type of transaction might vary considerably, and the Bank’s 
employees needed to have a very good understanding of the way the 
market operated. 
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Sections V and VI of the regulations were dedicated to customer sav- 
ings, organized into deposits and current accounts. Deposits were either 
on demand, and therefore non-interest-bearing, or with periods of notice, 
in which case they were allotted an interest rate of up to 5 per cent, pay- 
able quarterly. Given that the rate of interest for loans was between 6 
and 8 per cent, the differential appeared modest, although it ensured 
sufficient margins for the business (Articles 50 and 51). In addition, cus- 
tomers were provided with a safe deposit box service for “metal valuables 
and precious items,” for which they paid a commission of 0.5 per cent 
of the valuables deposited. Current accounts functioned in a way much 
like those of the present day: a book of cheques was issued, and rates of 
8 per cent for debtors and 5 per cent for creditors, potentially subject to 
adjustment by the Bank, were applied. 

Among the current account holders were numerous people of stand- 
ing who frequently needed to transfer sums of money, such as the rep- 
resentatives of the large community of foreigners present in Rome; 
for these operations, provision was made for following “the customs 
of foreign banking houses” (Article 65). For the same reason, there 
were also frequent requests for foreign exchange transactions. However, 
as the regulation of arbitrage between currencies was limited by the 
restricted nature of the Roman market, its management was specifically 
entrusted to the Amministratore (Section VII). Only the head of the 
Bank could have a sufficiently detailed picture of exchange rate trends 
and fix appropriate rates on that basis. The Regolamento acknowledged 
that in this regard the Roman market had undergone limited develop- 
ment. Foreigners were accustomed to turning to their own consular 
officials for the provision of services: the French Jullien, who operated 
in other cities in the Papal States, such as Ancona, as well as in Rome; 
Terwagne of Belgium; Schlatter of Switzerland; the British MacBean 
and Freeborn. United States citizens made use of the Hokker Maquay 
Bank, while Germans preferred to use the Kolb Bank.*” With this as the 
environment, the Banco Torlonia aspired to the provision of services 
with a greater scope. 


7 De Cesare, Roma e lo Stato del Papa, 130-31. 
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3.5 First Steps in Internationalization 


Alessandros first years in command of the Bank were therefore dedicated 
to the key strategy of internationalization. In order to realize this he not 
only developed the Bank's relationships with its partners abroad, but 
also entered networks that were already established or created new per- 
sonal relationships, which were essential within a system characterized 
by its strong collective and self-regulatory nature.?? As well as finalizing 
arrangements of the type already set up with other Italian bankers, such 
as Parodi of Genoa and Fenzi of Florence, Torlonia situated the Bank 
within a genuine network of European private bankers. With these, it 
undertook the usual transactions of reciprocal acceptance of letters of 
credit and exchange, discounting bills of exchange, and settlement of 
commercial operations; to this, however, were added the insurance and 
re-insurance of commercial dealings, which in Restoration Europe had 
been expanding. A further innovation was the management of actual 
security portfolios for particular customers, consisting both of state 
bonds and of shares and bonds issued by manufacturing and infrastruc- 
tural businesses, which were starting to be quoted on Europes stock 
exchanges. 

A comparison between the brief Elenco dei corrispondenti del Banco 
(list of the Bank's partners) of 1825 and similar lists for subsequent 
decades speaks volumes. In 1825, the names and financial markets were 
few: the most prominent was that of Livorno, the most substantial on 
the Italian peninsula, where the Banco Torlonia had partnerships with 
Baring, Arnstein and Geymuller. In Naples it worked with Palomba, and 
in Genoa with Baring (again), Ponte and Bustelli. In Paris the names 
were Ardoin, de Givré, Laffitte Heine, Artaud, Caccia and De Nittis, 
these last two being Italian bankers who operated in the French capital. 
In London its partners were Gabrielli, Hull and Campbell. Despite their 
importance, European financial markets such as Amsterdam, Vienna, 
Hamburg and Augsburg were missing. 

By 1830, just one year after Alessandro had assumed command, the 
picture had already broadened to take in new names and new markets, 


55 Cassis, Capitals of Capital, 37-40; Coppini and Volpi, “Le regole dell'onore;" 37. 
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and the size of transactions, recorded in debit and credit, was much 
greater. In some periods, for example the autumn of 1830, relevant 
entries were made almost daily, demonstrating the attention that the new 
director had been giving to these aspects of the business. A summary is 
provided in Table 3.1, which has been compiled from the Bank's original 
documentation. 

The information presented deserves some comment, in particular as 
regards the Italian markets mentioned. Milan had not appeared in the 
lists of earlier years, but in 1830 many movements of medium to large 
amounts, between 2,000 and 6,000 scudi, were recorded, demonstrat- 
ing the growing importance of this Lombard city. Activity in Naples, 
the capital of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, showed limited change: 
the sizeable dealings with Charles de Rothschild, already initiated in the 
1820s under the stewardship of Giovanni, stand out, and the name of 
Degas, who much later was to involve Torlonia in the Fucino venture, 
had appeared. The Tyrrhenian port of Livorno, in the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany, was a busy terminal for ships and trade arriving from and leav- 
ing for the papal port of Civitavecchia; as a result the Bank carried out 


Table. 3.1 List of Banco Torlonia partners, October 1830 


Italy: 

Ancona Candelabri, Marinelli, Bandini 

Bologna Landi, Perotti 

Florence Fenzi, Orsi, Morelli 

Leghorn Walzer, Warren, Viollier Pereyra, Fenzi, Arbib, Ambron, Grant, 
Ulrich, Bustelli 

Naples Rothschild, Degas, Falconnet, Meuricoffre, Forquet, Buono 

Milan Balabio, Mirabaud, Marietti, Blondel 

Venice Schielin, Dubois, Papadopoli, Della Vida, Levi 

Genoa Ravina, Gibbs, Parodi, Oneto, Arata 

Turin Nigra 

European partners: 

Paris Laffitte, Caccia, Rothschild, Mallet, Herard, Baguenault, Rougemont 

Lyons Bodin, Guerin 

Marseilles Salany, Pascal, Regny 

London Baring, Vernon 


Hamburg Heine 
Augsburg _ D’Eichtal, Schaetzler 
Vienna Arnstein, Rothschild, Stametz 


Source: ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265 
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transactions with many operators there, although these were of a modest 
size (none of them above 800 scudi). Very substantial dealings continued 
with the Genoese bankers, who had been Giovanni Torlonia’s principal 
partners in many matters. By contrast, the modest degree of operations 
with Bologna, with no single transaction over 600 scudi, is surprising 
given that it was a busy papal city with much credit-related activity. There 
were very significant dealings with the Turin banker Giovanni Nigra; he 
had also inherited the family banking business, Nigra fratelli e figli, which 
had its origins in the eighteenth-century silk trade. 

The growth of the French capital market was demonstrated by trans- 
actions with the financial centres of Paris, Lyons and Marseilles. These 
were already large, even in advance of the vast operations in state bonds 
that started in 1831. The entries show that Torlonia had managed to 
establish strong links with this market, prior to reaching agreement with 
the Rothschild banking house: the great leap forward achieved by this, 
which we will be examining later, was therefore scarcely a leap in the dark. 

There was a first appearance for Hamburg, the premier port of conti- 
nental Europe which had a financial importance commensurate with its 
commercial activity. The Bank dealt here with Salomon Heine, uncle of 
the poet Heinrich. The names, and not just the most important ones, 
represented the nerve centres in a system that was to undergo further 
development, as we will see, in the years that followed. 

In those early years Alessandro certainly did not conform to that pat- 
tern whereby the second generation of a family-based business ends up 
managing it in a conservative fashion, because profit, rather than repre- 
senting the route to business success, has become merely the means of 
maintaining social standing. Instead, the assessment that the Milanese 
economist Giuseppe Pecchio made of the eighteenth-century banker 
Marquis Girolamo Belloni seems to apply just as well to Alessandro 
Torlonia: “in spite of his title, he had the good sense to continue his 
trade, and to show Italians that there is no shame in putting the signature 
of a marquis or duke to a letter of exchange.”°” 


3 Giuseppe Pecchio, Storia dell'economia pubblica (Milan: 1829), quoted in Caracciolo, L'albero dei 
Belloni, 99. 
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4 


The Pope’s Banker 


4.1 1831: Insurrection and Fiscal Crisis 


The year 1831 represented a watershed in the history of papal finances, 
just as it did in the affairs of the banker Alessandro Torlonia. The political 
upheavals led to a serious and persistent crisis in the finances of the Papal 
State, and consequently to an unavoidable period of uncertainty in the 
markets. Just as his father had done in the unsettled French period, but 
now with the Bank much more firmly established, Alessandro made the 
most of this opportunity: he became banker to the Pope. 

On 30 November 1830, only a few hours after the death of Pius 
VIII, a group of conspirators occupied Castel Sant'Angelo and took 
hostage the three cardinals appointed from the Sacred College to rule 
during the “Vacancy of the Holy See.” The group’s haphazard orga- 
nization and political incoherence meant that this venture soon col- 
lapsed and order was rapidly restored. However, the episode revealed 
the ferment of tensions within the Papal State and provided a fore- 
taste of the more serious disorder that was to erupt a few months later 
in its northern provinces. On 14 February 1831, two days after the 
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Benedictine Bartolomeo Cappellari had been elected to the papal 
throne as Gregory XVI, a revolt broke out in the northern Legations 
(the provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Forli and Ravenna) which within 
a few days had spread to the Marche and Umbria. In Bologna on 
12 March, delegates from many municipalities declared their seces- 
sion from the Papal State and the establishment of the Governo delle 
Province Unite (Government of the United Provinces). A few weeks 
later the Austrian army advanced on the city and easily put down the 
revolt, which had been weakened by internal political rivalries. The 
rebels hoped for assistance from the French government, which how- 
ever decided not to undertake military intervention and restricted 
itself to exerting diplomatic pressure for the withdrawal of Austrian 
forces; this duly occurred in August 1831. 

The revolt had been linked to uprisings in Modena and Parma, neigh- 
bouring cities that were not part of the Papal State, and had taken its 
inspiration from events in France and Belgium, where rebellions had 
challenged the spirit of the legitimist Restoration and the framework 
established by the Congress of Vienna. As a result of the July Revolution 
in Paris in 1830, King Charles X had been overthrown and a constitu- 
tional monarchy established under Louis Philippe of Orleans, who took 
the title “King of the French.” In Belgium the revolt of the secession- 
ist movement, with diplomatic support from France and Britain, had 
brought independence from Holland. The general climate of turbulence 
was also the backdrop for the liberal evolution of the British monarchy; 
this resulted in the electoral reform of 1832, which broadened the elec- 
torate and reorganized electoral boundaries, and subsequently led to new 
legislation that responded to the social and economic transformations of 
the Industrial Revolution.! 

The revolts in the Papal State alarmed the European powers (Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, France and Britain): at the conclusion of a conference 
of their representatives in Rome, they presented the new Pope Gregory 
XVI with a joint Memorandum that contained proposals for reform, 
including a moderate involvement of lay elements in local bodies and the 
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state administration.* The uprisings had brought the papal governments 
blinkered nature and backwardness to Europe’s attention. In the fifteen 
years that had elapsed since the Restoration, the impetus of Cardinal 
Consalvi’s pragmatic reformism had been dissipated and replaced by a 
rigid retrenchment in the face of the economic and cultural ferment that 
had been spreading across Europe in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. The exclusion of the laity from the management of public affairs, 
chaotic financial administration, a judicial and institutional system based 
on the long-established rights and privileges of particular groups and 
orders, and ambiguous power relationships between the centre and out- 
lying areas: these were the most serious problems. 

Repression of the revolt did not silence the appeals for change. After the 
withdrawal of Austrian troops there was a series of petitions and delega- 
tions to the Pope; from a perspective not dissimilar to the approach of the 
Memorandum, representatives of the Papal State’s bourgeoisie requested 
new codes and clearer rules for financial administration, as well as greater 
allowance for representation of the provinces.’ The papal government, 
however, was deaf both to these appeals and to the Memorandum, which 
was considered an unwarranted interference in the state’s internal affairs. 
It restricted itself to considering the appointment by central government 
of some lay municipal councillors, while it meted out severe punishment 
to those who had taken part in the revolt. The outcome, at the end of the 
year, was renewed insurgency. 

In January 1832 the Austrians returned to occupy Bologna once again; 
in order to counterbalance this presence the French occupied Ancona, in 
that shifting equilibrium between the powers which typified the Italian 
Risorgimento. Among the representatives of the five powers it was only 
the British ambassador in Florence Lord Seymour, on a mission to Rome, 
who deplored the decisions of the papal government and left the city, 
convinced that repression without reform could not restore stability.‘ 


2 “Memorandum delle Potenze al Governo Romano del 10 maggio 1831.” In Gualterio, Gli ultimi 
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These events had painful consequences on both the political and the 
financial fronts. The intrusive and burdensome Austrian and French 
stewardship of papal territory was regarded by the papal authori- 
ties with ambivalence: while on the one hand they believed that it 
was necessary, on the other they feared that it might undermine the 
ultra-conservative policies pursued by the Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Tommaso Bernetti. The military occupation was therefore used by the 
papal government exclusively for repressive purposes, and not to pro- 
vide the breathing space and security that might have enabled small 
measures of change. This led to an increasing alienation of the Roman 
government from its subjects, especially in the northern Legations 
and the Marche which were the most economically dynamic areas of 
the Papal State.” 

These events also had very serious repercussions for state finances. 
The Papal State’s balance sheet registered a strong increase in expendi- 
ture for the maintenance of public order, including the maintenance 
of two foreign armies of occupation that were destined to remain 
there until 1838, and spending on state forces (“frontline troops, 
police guards, provincial guards and civic guards both in the City of 
Rome and in the Legations, as well as the Special Militia set up in the 
Legations”).° The cost of an extensive system of repression, including 
a secret police force, rose by an alarming 60 per cent. From that point 
onwards this was one of the largest items of expenditure in the papal 
budget, constraining not only the financial strategies of subsequent 
years but also the resources that could have been channelled towards 
a more active economic policy. 

At the same time, in this tumultuous political climate, a downturn 
in economic activity and the difficulty of extracting taxes resulted in a 
sharp contraction of fiscal revenues. The reduction in the revenue from 
direct taxation in 1831 was compensated for by raising the taxation 
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rates the following year, a measure that provoked further discontent in 
the Romagna and Umbria. The falls in consumption and trade in the 
provinces involved in the revolt led to an even more marked drop in the 
yield from indirect taxation. This went down from 4.8 million scudi 
in 1830 to 3.7 million in 1831 and then 3.5 million in 1832, a reduc- 
tion by 27 per cent over the two years, and in the following decade it 
never regained its former levels. There was a striking loss in revenues 
from the grist tax on milling flour, down by 38 per cent, partly because 
of the government’s decision to reduce the rate of this unpopular levy 
in the wake of the unrest. The revenue relating to the salt and tobacco 
monopoly also registered a notable drop, by 33 per cent, which was 
attributed to the increase in smuggling along the Country's border 
on the river Po. This activity was a problem already well known to 
the papal authorities; however, as the Treasurer General noted, it was 
“practised on a grand scale and impossible to keep in check during 
periods of turmoil.” The marked fall in customs revenue was attrib- 
uted to smuggling and the general contraction in trade; there were 
also reductions in the taxation levied on transactions, because of the 
“suspension of business and the stagnation that such matters bring to 
any commerce.”” 

All told, there were huge outgoings on one side, and falling income on 
the other. This was enough to create a colossal deficit in the state budget: 
almost 2 million scudi in 1831, ten times larger than the modest deficit 
of 1830, and amounting to 26 per cent of the total income. It is not 
easy for the historian to measure the size of the Papal State’s deficit in 
relation to the totality of the country’s economic activity, in other words 
its Gross Domestic Product, and in fact there are no reliable or compre- 
hensive assessments for the pre-unification states in the Italian peninsula. 
Nonetheless, the fact that the deficit was equivalent to almost a third of 
total state revenues gives some idea of its seriousness.* What was to be 
done? 


7*Relazione del Tesoriere Generale al bilancio dell'anno 1831,” in ASR, Computisteria Generale 
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4.2 A Professional Expert for the Pope's 
Treasury 


In view of the political impracticability of using higher taxation to address 
its financial needs, the government decided to carry out the reorganiza- 
tion of public debt and the sale of state property and other assets as mat- 
ters of urgency. 

One of the first measures, taken in June 1831, was the inauguration 
of the Cassa di ammortizzazione del debito pubblico (Sinking Fund).? 
This entity, for guaranteeing and managing the public debt, had already 
been planned by Cardinal Consalvi in 1816, within the scope of the laws 
passed in order to accommodate the changes of the French period." It 
was only after fifteen years of inaction that it was finally brought into 
being, driven by extreme necessity. Ihe Cassa was provided with the rev- 
enues arising from the major contracts, including the salt and tobacco 
franchises, and from state-owned assets, above all forests, in order to 
guarantee the existing debt and the potential issue of new bonds, but 
in the following years this endowment proved inadequate.!! Its manage- 
ment was entrusted to a board which included, alongside the Director 
General of the Public Debt, four of the city’s most important “capitalisti”: 
Rospigliosi, Torlonia, Pianciani and Odescalchi. Here we see the emer- 
gence of the name of Alessandro Torlonia, who from that point onwards 
played an increasingly proactive role as an expert consultant to the papal 
Treasury. 

The involvement of these financiers gave the management of the Cassa 
a style that was both pragmatic and far from bureaucratic, and had its 
immediate confirmation in the plans for placement of the substantial 
new component of domestic public debt, 500,000 scudi, that was issued 
in that same period. New ten-year bonds offered very favourable condi- 
tions: they guaranteed an annual yield of 5 per cent with quarterly cedole, 
and repayment before their full term “a lotteria”: this meant that lots 
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would be drawn to determine which bonds would be redeemed, with 
repayment at their face value." Nevertheless, these new securities did 
not initially meet with public approval, as the financial crisis and politi- 
cal discontent of the period threatened the relationship of trust between 
the government and its potential subscribers. The new board therefore 
advised the Treasurer General to resort to more assertive methods of mar- 
keting, by warning the moneyed classes of a marked rise in direct taxation 
should the issue not be fully subscribed. It was also suggested that a list of 
subscribers might be compiled in order to establish which of “the greatest 
capitalists of Rome and the provinces” had taken part, and who on the 
other hand had shown their reluctance to assist the Holy Father. There 
was no hesitation in including the “great Jewish capitalists”; in exchange 
for their financial support, they could be granted a further deferment of 
the obligation to resell the land and properties they had acquired dur- 
ing the French period." Thanks not least to these intimidatory forms of 
“moral suasion,” the placement of the debt was completed by the end of 
August. Torlonia himself subscribed to about 25 per cent of the issue, 
which he then placed on the secondary market; he thus managed to com- 
bine substantial gains with a tangible demonstration of his strong sup- 
port for the papal government." 

Next came the launch of the second phase of the scheme for cover- 
ing the deficit: the sale of the Apostolic Camera’s assets and rents.! This 
started with the urban property, and then moved on to the country: the 
most substantial operation related to the Nettuno estate, which was sold 
to Prince Camillo Borghese for the impressive sum of 400,000 scudi.!° 
This was a magnificent property of 10,000 hectares, largely forested land 
and pasture, which the Borghese family then greatly improved to the 
extent that it accounted for about 12 per cent of the gross income from 
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all their land.!” For his part, Torlonia acquired the Cecchignola estate, 
which consisted of 400 hectares that was almost all cultivatable; he car- 
ried out substantial and innovative improvements to its irrigation, which 
we will be returning to later when discussing the management of his land 
holdings. 

The assets on sale were often of considerable value: buildings and land 
with attractive features in terms of location and profit, whose means of 
purchase could include payment in securities against the public debt. The 
sale of state assets was thus welcomed by the major investors, who were 
more inclined to the reassuring acquisition of land than to the uncertain- 
ties of investment in financial assets. However, this operation still proved 
to be inadequate for the needs of the Treasury, and the government there- 
fore decided to move on to the granting of franchise contracts for various 
sources of fiscal income. The most important measure related to the salt 
and tobacco monopolies. Once again we find Torlonia involved, taking 
on the contract for twelve years as one of the elements of his strategy 
of diversification of the Bank's business, which we will be discussing in 
Chapter 5. 

With the transfer of its fiscal sources of income, the Treasury could 
receive adequate and steady payments for at least a decade, and shed 
the costs and problems of direct administration that had been character- 
ized by inefficiencies and high overheads. These operations, however, also 
brought with them an impoverishment of the State’s assets and a scaling- 
down of its public financial activity, with potentially reduced returns in 
later years. 

In all three phases of this challenging scheme—the issue of public debt 
securities on the domestic market, the sale of state assets and the transfer 
of fiscal contracts—Alessandro played some part. He had not been man- 
aging the Bank for long but had thrust himself forward to take on a lead- 
ing role, not just in the Roman financial market but also, and especially, 
in the management of state finances. 
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He managed both to conclude profitable deals and, simultaneously, to 
perform the role of an expert consultant to the government. A faithful 
subject of the Holy Father but also a shrewd observer of the problems of 
papal financial administration, Alessandro attempted to bring these to 
the attention of the government. He wrote to Secretary of State Bernetti 
that the appalling results of the state budget of 1831 not only constituted 
a “concrete measure” of the damage done by the rebellion, but were also 
proof positive of the dysfunctional nature of government machinery.'* 
Not only did the large deficit need to be covered, but the management of 
finances and economic policy also needed review. 

‘There was a debate on these issues, which broadened to cover the 
entire economic system of the Papal State and was inevitably open to 
conflicting positions: cases made for the liberalization of production 
and trade coexisted with appeals for the protection of specific areas, and 
clashed with the Treasury’s need to ensure its revenues; the necessities 
of financial recovery could not easily be reconciled with demands for 
taxation relief; the impetus towards the modernization of production 
was held back by fears regarding its social consequences. Foreign ambas- 
sadors referred back to the proposals included in the Memorandum; the 
Roman authorities, however, had no wish to go forward with distinct 
reforms, which would have indicated surrender to pressure from the reb- 
els and would have brought into question the Papal State’s long-estab- 
lished systems and hierarchies. It was not until the autumn of 1833 that 
various measures with a limited scope were approved: reorganization of 
the General Treasury, including the establishment of a Consiglio fiscale 
(Taxation Council) and a Consiglio di finanza (Finance Council), where 
there was general provision for the presence of lay members; revision of 
the way that the budgets were drawn up; inclusion of four lay members 
on the Congregazione di revisione dei conti (Board for review of the 
accounts); initiation of new checking procedures regarding the use of the 
funds allocated to the various branches of state administration.” Some of 
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these measures were fated to remain on paper, and even those that were 
implemented failed to make much impression. 


4.3 No Country for Old Policies: Torlonia 
in Paris 


Taken as a whole, the scheme for drawing in funds on the domestic mar- 
ket proved insufficient in the face of the unexpected surge in the public 
deficit.” The time for exceptional measures had come. 

It was in this climate of emergency that Alessandro Torlonia seized 
his great opportunity. He had carefully assessed the limited possibility 
of mobilizing domestic capital, and the exhaustion of the flows of cur- 
rency that had in the past arrived in Rome from Catholic nations such as 
Austria and France, but had been reduced by the reforms of enlightened 
absolutism and the French period. He therefore suggested to the Treasurer 
General that they should turn to a more modern financial instrument, 
and launch a large redeemable loan on the foreign market. We can sup- 
pose that at that point Alessandro wanted to push the government into 
a financial innovation that would remove it from the restrictions of the 
national capital market, and look towards the expanding European mar- 
ket. This was a bold strategy for the papal Treasury and also for the Bank, 
which could not contemplate addressing the financial needs of the entire 
Papal State on its own and therefore, despite the risks entailed, needed 
to find a partner abroad. If this new approach had been badly managed 
it could have led to further disaster for the papal finances, and negative 
effects on the Bank as well. In addition, this innovation had the potential 
to expose the Bank, the undisputed leader of the small Roman finan- 
cial market, to dangerous competition with stronger and more dynamic 
operators. Torlonia chose to take the risk. 

The Roman government, caught between confusion and resistance, 
started to examine options that included the plan from a rather vaguely 
identified “Casa di Francfort” for a loan of 1 million scudi at annual 
interest of 5 per cent “on very fair terms,” and the plan put forward by 
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the well-known Wilson company of London for a loan of 3 million scudi, 
financed by the issue of bearer bonds with an annual interest rate of 5 per 
cent, to be redeemed within forty years by repayment at the market value 
of the bonds, with expenditure on fees to be met by the Treasury at 1 per 
cent. There was one further plan, its provenance unknown but probably 
British, dated 29 September 1831, which foresaw a price of 65 scudi for 
every 100 scudi of bonds, fees at 2.5 per cent, and redemption at the 
prevailing market value on the London Stock Exchange, as this would 
be unlikely to improve significantly.?! These ideas were half-hearted; all 
were characterized by the pessimistic expectations of their own advocates 
regarding their likely success, and were therefore far from convincing. 

In October 1831 Alessandro Torlonia was therefore charged with the 
responsibility for identifying a suitable financier from the major European 
capitals. The Secretary of State gave him a mandate to negotiate a loan of 
1 million scudi at nominal value, at a price not below 75 per cent; a mere 
two weeks later the needs of the Treasury required the figure to be raised 
to 2 million scudi, with the limit lowered to 69 per cent.” The banker left 
for Paris, where, as previously mentioned, he had business relationships 
with banking houses such as Rothschild, Laffitte and Rougemont. Over 
and above his connections, Torlonia chose the Paris market on the basis 
of a careful financial assessment, and also for political reasons. During 
that period the French capital had built up its role as an intermediary in 
the multilateral system of payments.” Moreover, although the London 
Stock Exchange had been allowing foreign government bonds to be listed 
since 1823," sovereign bonds were issued in greater volume and regularly 
traded on the Paris Bourse.” 
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The early enquiries in Paris were not, however, encouraging. As illus- 
trated by the conditions of the projects already put forward, the coun- 
try risk attributed to the Papal State was very high, both because of the 
political tensions and consequent instability and because of its reputa- 
tion for poor government. These elements gave critical importance to 
the identity of the banker who granted the loan and guaranteed, with 
his own credibility, the issue of Roman securities and their launch on 
the Paris exchange. Torlonia was fully aware of this, and therefore dis- 
carded the plan put forward by Maison Rohen that would only take on 
the loan “conditionally,” not committing itself directly to placement of 
the securities.”° 

In an international financial market that was characterized by a grad- 
ual expansion of the volume of trading but by a limited availability of 
information, the figure of the banker, with his reputation and market 
power, played a primary role. This had been confirmed by the case of 
the Neapolitan loans in the 1820s. After the insurgency of 1821 the 
Kingdom of Naples had negotiated huge loans (16 million ducats in 
1821 and 20 million in 1822) with the Rothschilds, who were repre- 
sented in Naples by Charles Rothschild; the securities issued to cover 
the two loans, the “Napoletano 5%” and the “Obbligazioni di Sicilia,” 
had successfully established themselves on the exchanges in Paris and 
London due to the Rothschild name and the promptness observed in 
payments. The prices quoted for these Neapolitan securities on the Paris 
Bourse had risen from 65 in 1821 to 103 three years later, and their prog- 
ress had been comparable to that of the most reliable French bonds." 
The brilliant and influential Austrian Ambassador to Naples Karl von 
Ficquelmont had observed that “[i]t was therefore another credit, and 


not that of Naples, that caused the prices to rise, namely the credit of the 
House of Rothschild."? 


?*'The Rohen plan provided for a loan of 3 million scudi, at nominal value, at 70 per cent, against 


an issue of securities bearing 5 per cent annual interest, to be redeemed after 30 years, with fees of 
2.5 per cent. The documents are in ASR, Camerale II. Debito pubblico, b. 14, fasc. 2. 


27 Gille, Les investissements francais en Italie, 16-27. See also Schisani, “How to Make a Potentially 
Defaulting Country Credible.” The documentation is in ANF, Archives Rothschild, Emprunts 
napolitains, bb. 132AQ54-132AQ55. 


?* Quoted in Corti, The Rise of the House of Rothschild, 297. 
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From the start of the century the five sons of Mayer Amschel Rothschild 
(1744-1812), a merchant banker of Frankfurt, had established themselves 
in the major European capitals, taking their banking activity forward 
independently but as a “family partnership.” Nathan Mayer Rothschild 
(1777-1836) had set himself up in London in 1810, basing his early 
business on the management of international payments by the British 
Crown, then engaged in the war against Napoleon. From 1826 onwards, 
after his intervention to assist the Bank of England with a consignment of 
gold, Nathan’s position as the leading City merchant banker was beyond 
dispute. His example had been followed by his brothers: the youngest, 
Jakob, subsequently known as James Mayer Rothschild (1792-1868), 
had established himself in 1812 in Paris, where he started by working 
for his brother Nathan, operating at the front end to ensure that funds 
reached Wellington's armies. In the following years James launched his 
own banking business, which quickly managed to take its place within 
the composite group of the Parisian Haute Banque.” In 1820 Salomon 
Mayer Rothschild (1774-1855) had set himself up in Vienna, where he 
enjoyed the confidence of Prince Metternich and had become the trusted 
banker to the Habsburg monarchy, which in 1822 awarded the family its 
baronial title. Amschel Mayer Rothschild (1773-1855) had remained as 
the head of the bank his father had established in Frankfurt, and Calmann 
“Charles” Mayer Rothschild (1788-1855) represented the family in 
Naples from 1821, with a branch of the Frankfurt parent company. With 
a system of intersecting investments and their vast network of agents and 
partners, the Rothschilds were a real financial multinational that rose 
above the boundaries and alliances of the different countries where they 
were based, while maintaining the stability of the family organization. 
Their capital was enormous; although historians’ estimates differ on the 
total value, there is agreement on the dominance of the French branch, 
which held about 40 per cent. Just as impressive was the mythical aura 
which by that point already surrounded their name.*! 


? On the composition of the “Haute Banque” see Stoskopf, “Qu'est-ce que la haute banque parisi- 
enne au XIXe siècle?” 


? Bouvier, Les Rothschild; Ferguson, The Rise of the Rothschilds. 


3! Gille, Histoire de la Maison Rothschild, vol. 1; Ferguson, The Worlds Banker. There is a vast bibli- 
ography on the Rothschilds, which includes serious research but also journalism and pamphlets; 
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Thus, in the fall 1831, the Rothschild name started to be heard in rela- 
tion to the loan that the Papal State wished to negotiate, but the brothers 
James and Charles made their many doubts evident. The governments 
of Austria and France exerted pressure in favour of the Roman Treasury. 
Metternich used his personal influence with Salomon de Rothschild, 
and his involvement was mirrored in Paris, where the Roman case was 
pressed with James de Rothschild not just by the Austrian ambassador 
Count Appony, but by Frances Prime Minister himself, Casimir Périer, 
and the French Minister for Foreign Affairs General Horace Sébastiani, 
who asked that the Maison assist with the financial needs of the Papal 
State. James, however, was worried that the involvement of the powers in 
Roman affairs might degenerate into new conflict and thus have disas- 
trous consequences for European financial markets.” 


4.4 The Rothschild-Torlonia Papal Bond 
Issues: The Scandal of Innovation 


Despite the dual Austrian and French pressure the negotiations went on 
for some time, due to the hesitations of the Roman government itself. 
During these delays, the steadfast position of Alessandro Torlonia within 
the complex weave of representatives of the Curia, bankers and diplomats 
proved decisive. Sidestepping the wavering approach of the papal chargé 
d’affaires in Paris Monsignor Antonio Garibaldi, and forcing the reluc- 
tant government to accept the conditions proposed, he opened direct 
negotiations with James de Rothschild and within a week had concluded 
the agreement. On 30 November 1831, Rothschild and Torlonia, in the 
guise of papal representative, sealed the contract for a loan of 3 million 
scudi at nominal value. 


this is not the place for a full account, and references have therefore been restricted to the authorita- 
tive works used and quoted in this volume. 

Y Correspondence between James de Rothschild and his brother Charles, 28 October and 3 
November 1831, in ANF, Archives Rothschild, Maison de Naples, b. 132AQ13. 

33 Copies of the contract are preserved both in ASR, Camerale II. Debito pubblico, b. 14, fasc. 3, 
and in ANF, Archives Rothschild, Emprunts romains, b. 132AQ51. 
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The conditions stipulated by the French banker were particularly 
onerous: he was to make over only 65 per cent of the nominal value 
of the loan to the Roman government, from which a general one-off 
payment of 2 per cent and commissions of 0.5 per cent on the bian- 
nual payments were also to be subtracted. The rate of exchange, fixed 
at 5.4 francs to the scudo, was also a little higher than the market rate 
(5.36). The papal government thus had at its disposal 1.86 million 
scudi, to be received in two tranches. On the basis of similar tough 
conditions, Rothschild took on at a fixed price the bonds issued to 
cover the loan, thus committing himself to placing them at his own 
risk on the Parisian financial market, without adjusting the sum avail- 
able to the Roman Treasury on the basis of price movements on the 
exchange. The bonds were each worth 1,000 francs, and guaranteed an 
annual return of 5 per cent, payable every six months in Paris at the 
Rothschild bank. Since these were the Pope’s first bonds to be issued 
on the French markets, Rothschild and Torlonia carefully planned and 
designed their certificates. A reserve fund of 1 per cent of the total 
loan per year was established for the redemption, which was supposed 
to happen in the first five months of each semester by reacquisition of 
the bonds on the Bourse if they stood at below par; when that was not 
possible, redemption had to go ahead in the sixth month by drawing 
lots and repayment at par. 

At the same time, Torlonia concluded an agreement with James de 
Rothschild for his involvement in half of the loan “on an equal footing.” 
This full commitment showed that Torlonia had been reassured by the 
role of leader performed by Rothschild, with whom he could share the 
risk of the foreign debut of Roman securities during a period of great 
instability. According to this agreement, Maison Rothschild remained 
the single guarantor of the contract in dealings with the government in 
Rome, and was responsible for the service of the loan on the Paris finan- 
cial market. The Banco Torlonia, on the other hand, could place its share 
of securities on the secondary market, either in Rome or in other Italian 
cities, where “a number of requests more or less sufficient to ensure the 
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placement of half the Loan” had already been identified." These positive 
expectations regarding the placement resulted from the banker’ excellent 
network of contacts and his ability to penetrate financial markets in the 
Italian peninsula. 

The technical mechanisms for this operation conformed to the usual 
practices, but the onerous conditions of the loan and the fact that James 
de Rothschild was Jewish caused a scandal. In Rome as in Paris, explicit 
hostility towards Rothschild spread, amplified by anti-Semitic prejudice: 
he was described as “the anatomist famous for his numerous dissections 
of government corpses,” while Figaro, the satirical French monarchist 
newspaper, described the operation in terms of an apocalyptic event, in 
which “the Catholic Church is up for auction,” forced “to ask for alms 
from Caiaphas."? In Rome there was no shortage of pasquinate, the tradi- 
tional way of giving voice to popular opinion, nor of satirical sonnets by 
Giuseppe Gioachino Belli, who with his vernacular verve put into verse 
the Pope” “liberal lack of prejudice" in borrowing money from a Jew.” 

Nor was there any shortage of criticism within Roman government 
circles: in view of its conditions, the contract was described as “an insult- 
ing agreement dictated by an overflowing arrogance.” The criticism was 
summarized in an official document which identified damage both avoid- 
able and unavoidable in the operation, and real abuses of power carried 
out to the detriment of the papal Treasury." Among the most debated 
conditions was the contractual exclusion imposed by the Rothschilds for 
at least a year on other potential issues: this was a widely used clause, 
whereby dealers ensured their future business and avoided any damage 
to the issue under way. However, it restricted the Roman government in 
regard to a new loan, which was already considered necessary.’ Cardinal 


34€ 


Contrat passé entre M. Torlonia & C. de Rome et M. de Rothschild Frères de Paris pour se 
charger en compte à demi de l'Emprunt du Gouvernement Pontifical de 3,000,000 Piastres 
Romaines,” in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265. 


35 “Le Pape et les Rothschild,” Figaro, 2 December 1831. 


3 Belli, Tutti i sonetti romaneschi, vol. I, sonnet number 319, “La sala de Monzignor Tesoriere,” and 
number 320, “Er prestito de l'abbreo Roncilli.” 


Y “Analisi dell'Imprestito divisa: 1) In danni evitabili, 2) In oggetti da rettificarsi di dritto del 
Governo di Roma, 3) In danni inevitabili, 4) In soverchiarie” ASR, Tesorierato generale 
(1814-1847). Debito Pubblico, b. 580. 


38 “Osservazioni e risposte sul primo prestito Rothschild,” in ASR, Tesorierato generale (1814-1847). 


Debito Pubblico, b. 580. 
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Macchi, the president of the Congregazione di revisione dei conti, alerted 
the Treasurer General to the loss that would be incurred through the 
exchange rate, adding to the already significant burdens linked to the 
operation.’ 

Alessandro Torlonia was certainly not spared from “gibes on the part of 
journalism”; he was condemned for having concluded the operation with 
“a man who follows Judaic errors,” as the papal chargé d’affaires in Paris, 
put it. The manner in which Torlonia had conducted the transaction 
provided the opportunity for ugly insinuations about his personal inter- 
est: there was an anonymous accusation of “bad faith and impropriety” 
for the part he had played in “throwing [the Pope's Treasury] into the 
trough of the even more rapacious Rothschilds."*' The many attacks on 
him in pamphlets were remorseless, so the banker plausibly fostered a 
defensive press campaign: written pieces started to circulate which praised 
the positive features of the operation, and among these one anonymous 
piece stressed Alessandro’s “boundless credit [...] his brilliance, shrewd- 
ness and straightforward approach” in conducting the negotiations on 
behalf of the Roman Treasury.” 

With careful intercession, Torlonia defused the negative views circulat- 
ing within the Curia on the operation and the dual role that he had per- 
formed. Some cardinals and the Treasurer General himself, Monsignor 


? Letter from Macchi to Treasurer General Mattei, 20 November 1831, in ASR, Direzione generale 


del debito pubblico. Prestito Rothschild, b. 2854. 


40 These were the words of the papal nuncio Antonio Garibaldi in a letter to the Secretary of State 
dated 6 June 1832, reproduced in Procacci, Le relazioni diplomatiche tra lo Stato Pontificio e la 
Francia, vol. 2, 123-24. On the loan, there are significant comments in the unsigned document 
“Osservazioni e risposte sul secondo prestito Rothschild” in ASR, Tesorierato Generale 
(1814-1847), Debito pubblico, b. 580. 

^! On the attacks in the press, see the reports by the papal nuncio in Paris, Monsignor Garibaldi, to 
the Secretary of State in the early months of 1832, in ASV, Nunziatura di Parigi, reg. 30. Two pieces 
containing accusations towards Torlonia are (1) an anonymous piece in Italian, published in Paris 
in the form of a letter, dated 1 February 1832, in ASR, Camerale II. Debito pubblico, b. 14, fasc. 2; 
(2) a piece in wide circulation in Rome in the winter of 1831-32, collected during an enquiry 
conducted by the Secretary of State, in ASV, Segreteria di Stato. Esteri, b. 25. 

9 “Risposta ad uno scritto pubblicatosi qui in Parigi in forma di lettera colla data del 1 febrajo 1832 
sull’imprestito concluso dal sig. d. Alessandro Torlonia coi signori Rothschild fratelli per conto del 
Governo Pontificio”, n.p., 1832, and other written pieces in ASR, Camerale II. Debito pubblico, 
b. 14. 
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Mario Mattei, made it clear that they were aware that placing the Roman 
securities on the Paris Bourse, even under exacting conditions, was quite 
different to the attempts made a few months earlier to convince “the 
principal capitalists of Rome” to subscribe to a few consolidated bonds in 
the hope of satisfying His Holiness. 

Torlonia thus carried off a double major success. While building a 
strong relationship with Maison Rothschild, he had also managed to 
strengthen his position as a protagonist in the papal finances, to the 
extent that Pope Gregory XVI named him “padre della Patria” (father of 
the fatherland).* This was a glowing acknowledgement, not least when 
compared to the success of his father who, as we have seen, had been 
appointed Banchiere di Corte. This notable recognition gave Torlonia fur- 
ther authority on both the political and the financial front, and opened 
the way to lucrative business for the Bank, in an environment where 
banking activity was largely based on the ability of the operators to estab- 
lish good relationships within the corridors of power. 

It quite quickly emerged that this first issue was not enough to meet the 
needs of the worsening State budget nor to improve the dire conditions of 
Roman state finances. The novelist Stendhal, at that time the French con- 
sul in Civitavecchia, wrote to his Minister for Foreign Affairs that “now 
extreme disorder, venality and mistrust are everywhere. Customs, public 
credit, tax collection, every branch of the administration presents the same 
spectacle [...]. For lack of money, everything becomes disorganized.” 

As early as January 1832, the Roman Treasury had to ask James de 
Rothschild for payment of the second tranche of the loan to be brought 
forward, and then in August 1832 it found itself needing to ask for a 
second loan. The first bond issue, guaranteed and steered through by 
Rothschild with tried and tested forms of publicity, had been moderately 
successful: the quotations on the Paris Bourse had already risen from 
the issue price of 65 to above 80 in the early months of that year. This 


‘8 This was related by Stendhal in a report to the French Minister for Foreign Affairs of 23 October 
1834, in the Archives Diplomatiques du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres (henceforth ADMAE), 
Mémoires et documents. Rome, b. 102, doc. 68. On Stendhal and the papal economy, see Felisini, 
“Stendhal e il Tesoro del Papa.” 

^ Letter from Stendhal to General Sebastiani, 10 December 1831, in Stendhal, Correspondance, vol. 
2. 
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allowed the Roman Treasury to get better conditions than for the first 
contract: the Rothschilds took the loan on at the price of 72.5, and the 
Treasury actually received more than 2 million scudi. The exchange rates, 
fees, and methods for interest payments and redemption were just the 
same as for the earlier contract, to the extent that the numbering of the 
securities followed in sequence. The conditions of this second loan were 
much the same as those adopted by Rothschild for loans made to other 
countries during this unsettled two-year period; Belgium, for example, 
had negotiated its loans at prices varying between 72.5 and 76.5 per cent, 
with the same interest rate of 5 per cent. 

French investors gave a similarly warm welcome to this second issue, 
just as they did to those that followed it across the decade, all guaranteed 
by the name of the Maison. Purchasers were attracted by the returns that 
the Roman bonds offered at a time when the rates of return on French 
bonds were falling. Moreover, although it is difficult to construct an 
accurate profile of those who acquired these bearer bonds, some can be 
traced back to the ranks of the legitimist aristocracy. This gave them 
ways of providing concrete testimony of their true loyalty to the Holy 
Father, and of investing in an alternative to the securities issued by the 
new “bourgeois monarchy” of Louis Philippe; the nobility was finding it 
difficult to integrate with this, and preferred to withdraw from public life 
under the new regime.‘° 

Torlonia also played his part in this second loan, taking on respon- 
sibility for half of it. Within the Papal State’s boundaries, and in other 
Italian financial markets, his name, combined with that of Rothschild, 
smoothed the way for placement of the securities. Torlonia had under- 
stood very well that the issues carried out with the Rothschilds, although 
burdensome, could be an innovative tool for the Roman Treasury, not 
least as regarded the availability of new subscribers on the domestic mar- 
ket. These proved to be distinctly attracted by the novelty of the new 
bonds, and in particular by their greater transferability and marketability: 


Homer and Sylla, A History of Interest Rates. 

46 Cobban, A History of Modern France, 71-131. On the loyalties felt towards the branche ainée 
(senior branch) of the dynasty, see Verucci, “Francois-René Chateaubriand storico della 
Rivoluzione.” See also Goujon, Monarchies postrévolutionnaires. On the placements with French 
savers, see Michalet, Les placements des épargnants francais; Daumard, Les fortunes frangaises au XIX 
siècle. 
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two essential qualities in the nascent secondary market that the Banco 
Torlonia was helping to develop. Interest in these new Roman foreign 
debt securities was shown by the major city bankers such as Lavaggi and 
Valentini, who had criticized the loans but had also been somewhat unre- 
ceptive to the call for alternative proposals made put forward by the papal 
authorities.” In addition, the new securities were bought not just by 
some of the major financiers, such as Rospigliosi, Pianciani, Ruspoli and 
Del Drago, but also by the religious institutions, and in subsequent years 
by new banking bodies such as the casse di risparmio (savings banks), 
which were springing up right across papal territories during the 1830s 
and 1840s. 

An enquiry into distribution of the foreign debt, undertaken within 
the Papal State in the later 1830s, reported that religious institutions held 
a good 40 per cent of the securities, charitable bodies 20 per cent, and 
individuals 40 per cent.“ This distribution might seem something of a 
contrast to the pious indignation that had been voiced by many parties 
over the scandalous loans. However, was it the loans themselves or the 
innovation that they represented which gave rise to the scandal? 


4.5 Papal Government Amidst Religion, 
Finance and Politics 


The new papacy took its first steps under a banner of conservatism and 
retrenchment, in regard to both politics and doctrine. In August 1832 
Gregory XVI issued the Mirari Vos encyclical: while this made no explicit 
reference to the thinking of the French theologian Félicité de Lamennais 
(1782-1854), the principles of liberal Catholicism were rejected. The 
encyclical held forth against freedom: of conscience, of the press, and 
of instruction. No quarter could be given to the “monstrous new opin- 


4 On this, see the correspondence between Cardinal Macchi, president of the Congregazione di 
revisione dei conti, and Treasurer General Mattei of November 1831, in ASR, Direzione generale 
del debito pubblico. Prestiti Rothschild, b. 2854. 
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Classificazione dei creditori delle rendite" in ASR, Direzione generale del debito pubblico. 
Prestiti Rothschild, b. 2854. 
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ions”: “the divine authority of the Church” could not be made subject “to 
earthly arguments."? Attention was drawn anew to the complex relation- 
ship between spiritual and temporal power that had been in place since 
the sixteenth century, shaping the model of papal government.” The 
repudiation of any need for religious or ecclesiastical renewal expressed 
itself in the reassertion of the political immutability of the Papal State, 
that had no need of reforms and innovations, and could not pay atten- 
tion to advice or dictates from outside. From the arguments of the encyc- 
lical it followed that the dual nature of the Pope’s power made the Papal 
State irreconcilable with the new political and economic phenomena that 
were emerging in Restoration Europe. 

During this period the Curia, a “self-generating body,” consisted mainly 
of conservative prelates who represented a network of aristocratic families 
using its correspondence with the ecclesiastical profession as an efficient 
instrument of power.?! An elite such as that represented in the Curia was 
bound to fear change, whether institutional or technical, because of the 
political tremors that this might bring.” 

These positions became even more rigid during the mandate of 
Cardinal Luigi Lambruschini, the Secretary of State from January 1836 
to June 1846. He was regarded as a man of closed views, and his cul- 
tural obscurantism found expression in his ban on the circulation of 
foreign books and periodicals, the restrictions he imposed on societies 
and academies, and the forbidding of railway construction, which he 
believed might facilitate the spread of ideas and contact with abroad. 
This final item contributed to a worsening of the reputation of Gregory 
XVI's papacy in the European countries where railways were seen “as the 
instrument of modern civilization,” overshadowing the reputation that 


4° Papal encyclical "Mirari vos,” Rome, 1832, issued by Pope Gregory XVI, available online at 
http://www.totustuustools.net/magistero/g l 6mirar.htm. 

? Prodi, The Papal Prince; Menozzi, "Tra riforma e restaurazione,” 801—06. 

?! Chadwick, A History of the Popes, 50; Boutry, Souverain et pontife. 

? An analysis of the papal elites prompts recognition of the important role of the identity and value 
systems of the ruling classes, contributing further support to formulations such as the "theory of 
inefficient government policies and institutions" put forward by Daron Acemoglu and James 
Robinson in their paper "Economic Backwardness in Political Perspective." 
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the Pope enjoyed as a man of culture.*? Lambruschini adopted a position 
of intransigence which led him to reinforce the repressive apparatus; with 
a total lack of sensitivity “to the collective need for improvement [...] the 
ten years of his tenure were muted by the general malaise of the popula- 
tion and punctuated by attempts at rebellion that were quickly followed 
by trials, sentences and repressive clampdowns.”™ 

In such an environment, the events of 1831-32 and the decisions made 
by the government failed to generate any real developments in economic 
policy. The loan was simply regarded as an exceptional measure dictated 
by particular circumstances. The Commissar General of the Apostolic 
Camera Angelo Maria Vannini tried in vain to warn the Secretary of 
State that the loan had not solved the problems of papal finances, but had 
instead deepened them.” These reflections on the problematic nature of 
public debt did not, however, trigger any measures for financial recovery; 
there were no improvements to the quality of public expenditure, nor 
were the resources obtained through the loans used for fiscal policies with 
a broader vision. 

The detailed reconstruction and analysis of the papal accounts, under- 
taken in my previous research, allows me to give a summary but accu- 
rate description here of the Papal States finances? An understanding 
of these is particularly important for comprehension of the constraints 
and opportunities for measures to encourage economic development.” 
Moreover, the main items referred to here—military, welfare, administra- 
tive, and relating to the public debt—provide some interesting starting 
points for examining the papal economy and society. 

The costs of maintaining internal order remained high, at an average 
of 30 per cent of total annual expenditure across the whole of Gregory 
XVI's papacy (1831-1845). This included military spending on the for- 
eign armies of occupation, the national army and the “arma politica” 


5 Chadwick, A History of the Popes 1830-1914, 57. On the role allotted to railways in nineteenth- 
century Europe, see Gerschenkron, Europe in the Russian Mirror. 


5 Monsagrati, “Lambruschini, Luigi." 

5 Vannini's report, dated 25 September 1832, is in ASV, Segreteria di Stato. Esteri, b. 25. 
> Felisini, Le finanze pontificie e i Rothschild. 

? Cardoso and Lains, Paying for the Liberal State. 
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(political force), and spending on the various militias relating to the 
police, courts and prisons. This military expenditure consumed substan- 
tial resources but only gave a very small stimulus to productive activity. 
The papal army had very little in the way of heavy weaponry; the most 
costly items were payment of the men and care of the animals. In addi- 
tion, a certain amount had to be spent on the construction and restora- 
tion of military buildings, and on the purchase of uniforms, blankets and 
harnesses; there was therefore some call on the construction sector and on 
the manufacturing of textiles and leather, which had a certain importance 
in productive activity in the Papal State. This was not enough, however, 
to establish a positive correlation between military expenditure and eco- 
nomic growth.” 

The weighty repressive structure was intended to withstand a very high 
level of internal conflict. This was enacted not just by political protest 
and the conspiracies of secret societies, which made regular appearances 
in the northern provinces in the early 1840s, but also by attacks on baker- 
ies because of the high cost of bread, embryonic Luddite revolts, crimi- 
nal phenomena such as brigandage and smuggling, and discontent that 
exploded during the cholera epidemic affecting many areas in the Papal 
State in 1836-37. These years saw unrest in Rome over the high cost of 
living: wholesale prices of wheat went up by 40 per cent between 1836 
and 1838, although the price of foodstuffs in the papal territories, espe- 
cially in the Marche and in Romagna, was generally lower than in other 
Italian states.°' The agitation was an indication of the precarious condi- 
tions for workers in the Papal State: inadequate pay, with insufficient 
purchasing power, agricultural under-occupation and cyclical periods 


58 The "arma politica” was a military body consisting of hand-picked soldiers, charged with the 
maintenance of public order in its political sense and a constant, preventative and repressive sur- 
veillance within the territory of the Papal State. 

? Faini, Annez and Taylor, “Defense Spending, Economic Structure and Growth.” 

$ Mark Dincecco, Giovanni Federico and Andrea Vindigni have counted ten instances of internal 
conflict (including conspiracies, riots and insurrections), the second highest number in Italy after 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, although their figure underestimates the degree of unrest. See 
their article “Warfare, Taxation, and Political Change: Evidence from the Italian Risorgimento.” 

9! Much of the statistical data presented in various issues of the Archivio Economico dell’ Unificazione 
Italiana has been gathered in Romani, Storia economica d'Italia nel secolo 19. 
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of unemployment were the greatest fallibilities of this static economic 
system. 

This social situation was contained by the measures traditionally 
taken to guarantee survival at a local level (such as price controls and 
the distribution of staple foods to those in need), and by an extensive 
welfare network. This consisted of a diverse range of institutions, both 
public and private, run by religious bodies and local authorities, which 
operated along the lines of the Catholic tradition of assistance to the poor 
and the needy. Their operation merged with action to combat pauperism, 
unemployment, and symptoms of social breakdown such as vagrancy and 
begging, undertaken through public works engaging the unemployed, 
hostels, workhouses, almshouses and educational institutions, much 
as was happening in other European countries. Public assistance and 
private good works overlapped in the conduct of a “beneficent elite,” 
which saw charitable activity as a central component of its social role. 
The example of Pope Gregory XVI, who gave about 40,000 scudi every 
year in alms and donations from his personal savings, was an uplifting 
lesson during a period of visible social malaise. He was followed in this 
by various aristocratic families, giving rise to the Odescalchi almshouse, 
the charitable schools of the Borghese princes, and the shelters for young 
women founded by Princess Doria Pamphili. Torlonia particular com- 
mitment was to support for the Sant'Onofrio hostel and infirmary dur- 
ing the cholera epidemic, and he provided generous funding for all the 
charitable ventures supported or identified by his brother Carlo. 

A good part of the donations, especially those from the state coffers, 
was absorbed by Rome: in the statistics he collected on the Papal State, 
Sir John Bowring, a British economist and diplomat who was for a long 
time resident in Italy, estimated that the funds allocated for assistance 
within the capital amounted to 300,000 scudi annually.9 Gifts of assis- 
tance were another key element in the extensive welfare network. In 1834 
the Commissione dei sussidi (Aid Committee), which received 60,000 
scudi from the state annually, distributed 18,000 scudi just in the city of 


© See Bossenga, “Estates, Orders, and Corps”; Forrest, “Poverty”; Woolf, “The poor and how to 
relieve them”; D'Amelia, “A lungo provati dalla fatica." 
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Rome, with its 150,000 residents.“ To receive a grant people had to dem- 
onstrate their eligibility with certificates and testimonials, provided by 
the state or the ecclesiastical authorities. The practice of recommendation 
by an influential sponsor and the role of intermediaries took on a distinct 
importance within an established clientelistic system. 

The boundary between these types of social and welfare grants and 
employment in public administration was sometimes very fluid. Many 
state employees managed to have their salaries supplemented by grants 
or by doing two jobs at once. Payments outside the usual rates, the reg- 
istration of non-existent employees, and multiple roles were all charac- 
teristics of a system in which employment was not understood in terms 
of the provision of a public service, but rather as a sinecure, reward 
or favour. This resulted in widespread administrative inefficiency that 
was then reflected especially in the collection of taxation; this always 
produced yields that were inferior to projected balance sheet. This dis- 
order in public administration was clearly identified by Luigi Carlo 
Farini, a doctor from the Romagna and future prime minister of the 
Kingdom of Italy who was in exile as a result of his involvement in 
the conspiracies of 1831 and 1843; William Gladstone had his book 
on the Roman state translated into English.°° Despite the fact that the 
administration absorbed about 18 per cent of total annual expendi- 
ture, its dysfunctional nature contributed to an inability to effectively 
impose the state’s authority; this rested on “local complicities and pref- 
erential relationships” with various groups and social bodies." This 


5! Morichini, Degli istituti di pubblica carità e di istruzione primaria. 
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way of functioning was destined to have an enduring legacy in Italian 
history. 

Within state expenditure we need to examine the general heading 
of public debt, which consisted of three main items: permanent debt, 
temporary debt and redeemable debt. “Permanent debt” comprised the 
commitments represented by consolidated public debt securities, for 
example the bonds at 5 per cent issued on the domestic market in 1831, 
a remnant of state debt that predated the reform implemented by the 
French, and other known liabilities resulting from state provisions such as 
the payments to the former owners, both ecclesiastical and lay, of posses- 
sions expropriated by the French that it had not been possible to restore. 
“Temporary debt” was made up of pension payments (civil, military and 
ecclesiastical) and grants and allowances for priests and other members of 
the clergy, which because of their regular and essential nature constituted 
firm state obligations rather than one-off disbursements as donations. 
Both these headings were the heritage, more in conceptual than financial 
terms, of the old systems of public finance characterized by the Monti 
and the sale of offices and responsibilities.°* These latter two sources were 
by then exhausted and obsolete, although the system of the Monti had 
been an innovative and successful tool in Italian finance at the start of the 
modern era.” 

The picture then included the substantial recourse to redeemable debt, 
which had as its principal medium the Rothschild—Torlonia borrowing. 
The contract of 1831 was in fact the start of a very long relationship 
between the Roman Treasury and the largest banking house of the era: 
right across the mid-century decades, Rothschild was the effective “mar- 
ket maker” for papal revenues on the European markets, just as Torlonia 
fulfilled this role in the Italian context. While during the early modern 
age “the undeniable stability of the authority of Rome [had been] the basis 
for the solidity and success of papal public debt"? in nineteenth-century 
Europe that stability had in fact been undermined by the Risorgimento 
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process, and the success of papal debt was therefore essentially due to the 
reputation of the bankers who placed it. However, the financial strategy 
that Torlonia had conceived, although innovative in terms of the markets 
and financial instruments, did not assist the recovery of state finances; 
nor were the funds employed in productive investments whose profits 
would contribute to repayment of the debt itself, or would improve the 
country’s economic efficiency. The debt was “deadweight,” and a vicious 
circle started up whereby debt led to financial outlay, which led to greater 
debt." In the years that followed, interest charges on the debt in fact 
accounted on average for 30 per cent of annual expenditure. 

Given this situation, the reflections of Marco Minghetti (1818-1886), 
a papal subject who was later to be Prime Minister and Minister for 
Finance of the Kingdom of Italy, seem particularly apposite: “[t]he finan- 
cial question stands out and dominates [...]. Finance is like the destiny 
of the ancient ones, which leads the willing and drags its opponents along 
with it.”?? 
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5 


A Banker of European Stature 


5.1 Torlonia and the Others: The Competition 
for Papal Finance 


The great financial operations of 1831-1832 gave Torlonia the oppor- 
tunity to initiate a long-running business partnership with James de 
Rothschild. A strong relationship was established between the two bank- 
ers, but this was not without its disagreements; these related both to 
their personalities and relative positions in the hierarchy of the European 
financial market, and to fluctuations in the closeness of their respective 
links with representatives of the Curia. 

The first two Papal loans were, moreover, the forerunners of further large 
contracts with the Roman Treasury in subsequent years, which allowed 
the Bank to make huge profits. The income that resulted from placing 
the papal bonds on Italian markets and from the services connected to 
the issues (potential capital gains, interest payments and commissions, 
including those for transferring funds to Paris on behalf of the Roman 
Treasury)! are recorded in the balance sheets of the Bank, which succeeded 
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in doubling its own capital within just a few years: from 520,000 scudi 
in 1831 to over 1 million scudi in 1835. The excellent progress of the 
bonds on the Paris Bourse, above par from 1835 onwards (see Fig. 5.1), 
continued to boost the profits of the Bank, whose return on equity rose 
in just a few years from 9 to 28 per cent. 

The collaboration with the Rothschilds was not restricted to opera- 
tions over papal bonds, but broadened to take in other countries and 
types of business. In 1832 Torlonia went to Naples to go into partnership 
with Charles in a loan to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, in which he 
took on the largest share (50 per cent) of the part of the loan reserved for 
Italian bankers, while local bankers Degas and Falconnet took a smaller 
share (25 per cent each).* This proved to be a profitable investment: after 
fluctuations on the Paris Bourse in the early years the bonds registered 
more than ten years of upward movement, which was curtailed by the 
crisis of 1848 but then resumed until the end of the 1850s.° 

In the 1830s there were further important papal loans, all issued by 
Torlonia and Rothschild: one in September 1833, followed by another, 
delivered in two tranches, in 1837. Negotiations over the first were some- 
what difficult: the Roman government pressed for improvements to the 
conditions and for changes in the repayment system, which it wanted 
to speed up by below-par bond purchases made directly on the stock 
exchange without the involvement of the Rothschilds. This was an attempt 
to benefit from the improved European financial situation by regain- 
ing some degree of autonomy from the burdensome stewardship of the 
Maison, and also to retrospectively reduce the effective costs of the issue. 
The proposal, however, was the focus of a long-drawn-out disagreement. 

The new Treasurer, General Antonio Tosti, who took up office in 1834 
after a lengthy posting in Piedmont as the papal legate, had ambitious 
plans for financial recovery. He attempted to bring expenditure under 
control; taking up suggestions made by Torlonia, with whom initially 
he was of a like mind, he established a Controlleria generale (General 
Comptrollership). This was to be responsible for oversight of the finan- 
cial activity of the different branches of public administration, and for 
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authorization of all payment orders.“ As a banker, Torlonia had committed 
himself, together with the Rothschilds, to ensuring the debtor’s solvency; 
as an adviser to the government, he attempted to develop governmen- 
tal mechanisms for controlling expenditure, in order to achieve that very 
same solvency. Convinced of both the necessity and the virtues of a heavily 
centralized organization, which was one of the essential principals of the 
Bank’s management model, Torlonia believed that the Controlleria would 
ameliorate the efficiency of administration and so it could also improve 
the shaky reputation of the Roman government in the eyes of investors. 

Alongside widespread criticism of the Papal State’s inefficiency and 
incompetence, persistent rumours had in fact been circulating in France 
of improper appropriations of sums of money from the Rothschild— 
Torlonia loans by some cardinals. Those mentioned included Giuseppe 
Albani, who had previously been Secretary of State (1829-1831) and in 
1831-1832 was the Commissario straordinario (special commissioner) in 
the Legations, where he had carried out a ferocious repression; despite 
being regarded as close to Austria, he had as a result been strongly criti- 
cized by Metternich himself The insinuations about impropriety may 
have been unfounded, but were damaging: censured by the Austrians and 
disliked by the French, Albani was the ideal focus of a campaign of dis- 
paragement linked to the Rothschild loans. However, these rumours help 
us to understand the extent of the disrepute that enveloped the Roman 
dignitaries, even in a Catholic country such as France. 

Treasurer Tosti did not seem to have fully appreciated this situation. 
Encouraged by the positive movement of stock market quotations for the 
Roman bonds, as well as by a comparison with conditions offered by the 
Rothschilds to other countries (i.e. Egypt, ruled by Muhammad Ali), he 
felt strong enough to manoeuvre to speed up repayment and went as far 
as putting forward a proposal for conversion of the public debt.° 


‘Ministero del Tesoro, Istituzioni finanziarie, contabili e di controllo dello Stato Pontificio dalle origini 
al 1870. 
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Tosti’s conversion project envisaged redemption at par of the foreign 
debt bonds already in circulation and the issue of new bonds at 3 per 
cent, at a marked discount to offset the lower rate of return; these would 
be repaid before their full term by drawing lots, with reimbursement at 
a sum equal to or just above their nominal value. Rothschild stated his 
firm opposition, fearing the losses that this operation would bring to 
the Maison, but perhaps also concerned about disaffection on the part 
of investors. The idea of a conversion such a short time after the issue 
might have made subscribers fearful, driving them away from the Roman 
bonds, and their sale orders could have triggered a rapid drop in the 
quotations and threatened the esteem that the Papal State had gradually 
been earning on the Bourse. Similar operations had been undertaken in 
Britain and France in the previous decade, although they were feasible 
only because these countries had governments with much greater finan- 
cial credibility." Moreover, these “discount conversions” were costly in the 
short term. 

In order to carry out his plan, Tosti considered putting the Rothschilds 
into competition with other banks, and ordered the papal chargé 
d'affaires in Paris to gather information and contacts. The names that 
emerged were Jonas-Philip Hagerman, J. A. Blanc, Colin et Compagnie, 
and André et Cottier, who were all very reliable operators.* Hagerman, 
a Lutheran banker of Swedish origin, was involved in numerous indus- 
trial businesses, such as the Compagnie des houilléres et du chemin de 
fer d'Épinac (Epinac Mining and Railway Company), and since the 
mid-1820s had been engaged in some substantial property investments, 
among them construction of the Faubourg de l'Europe in Paris’s eighth 
arrondissement. The André et Cottier bank had also actively engaged in 
urban development and had thus become involved with investment in 
property, including building the new Faubourg Poissonniére. Dominique 
André and Francois Cottier, a member of the governing board of the 
Banque de France from 1818 to 1843, became partners in 1808; they 
were initially involved in commercial affairs (cotton, silk, tobacco and 
spices) and subsequently turned themselves into an important merchant 
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bank. Influenced by the views of Saint-Simon,’ the banking house 
devoted itself to businesses in the insurance and transport sectors, includ- 
ing the Compagnie des Quatre Canaux, one of the first to be quoted on 
the Paris Bourse, and the company formed to set up the Paris omnibus 
system. These men were part of the network of Protestant bankers whose 
move to the French capital at the beginning of the century had been a 
sign of its growth as a financial market and its established dominance 
over other French cities such as Lyons, and also in relation to Geneva." 
These bankers were thus potentially serious competitors, and it may 
not have been by chance that Tosti had identified them from among 
the Protestants, regarding them as more autonomous in relation to the 
excessive Rothschild power. However, the sources do not offer any proof 
of a more active involvement on their part in Tosti’s ill-considered plan, 
which came to nothing because of falls on the Bourse due to the repercus- 
sions of the First Carlist War in Spain. 

Torlonia visibly distanced himself from the Treasurer over this affair, 
making his lack of support felt for the attempt to remove total manage- 
ment of the foreign debt from the Rothschilds. He must have been con- 
cerned about this possibility, both because of the risks of a drop in value 
for the Roman bonds, which his Bank had guaranteed and in which it 
had made great investments, with the return of large profits, and because 
of the importance that he attributed to his partnership with James de 
Rothschild. This had been extended and strengthened during the very 
same period. In January 1836 James and Charles in fact proposed an 
agreement to him whereby they would jointly manage, on an equal basis, 
all the business with the Roman Treasury: “half all the new business, 
loan-related or other, that the Roman government might do with the 
Maison Rothschild, on the same conditions and with the same com- 
mitments that will be stipulated between this same government and the 
Maison Rothschild.”"! 


?On Saint-Simon see Leopold, “Saint-Simon”; on the economic vision of his followers, and in 
particular on the role of the bank, see Jacoud, Political Economy and Industrialism. 

10 Körner, “Protestant Banking”; Cabanel and Encrevé, Dictionnaire biographique des protestants 
frangais. 

" Letter from Corrado Haller, representative of the Rothschild brothers, to Torlonia & C., 16 
January 1836, in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265. 
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Coming from such a powerful banker, the proposal was really impor- 
tant and proved the advancement of Banco Torlonia. It may be that 
the idea of being forced to compete with other bankers had irritated 
James de Rothschild, who was well known for his “fierce determina- 
tion” and his desire for exclusive control over the financial operations to 
be managed, "and had pushed him towards consolidating the partner- 
ship with Torlonia. That agreement certainly gave full recognition to the 
importance of Alessandro’ role, both because of his contacts with the 
Curia and because of his dominant presence in the papal financial mar- 
ket: two factors that were crucial in order to be quickly informed of every 
business opportunity, and to eliminate any competition. 

During that period Alessandro was in fact very close to the Roman 
authorities, and to the Pope himself. It was not long since Gregory XVI 
had granted the Torlonia family a chapel in the Basilica of St John Lateran 
for the location of their tombs.!5 This was an extraordinary concession: 
this church was the oldest and most important in western Christendom, 
the mater et caput (mother and head) of all the Catholic churches in 
Rome and the world, where the popes were enthroned. The symbolic 
value of this act by the Pope was crystal clear: he was acknowledging the 
Prince’s high moral standing, and giving him a tangible indication of his 
blessing and approbation. 

With such a good introduction to the Curia, Torlonia continued in his 
role as an adviser to the government, despite the disagreements with the 
‘Treasurer General, in the currency reform and the partial transformation of 
the internal debt. In 1835 the government went ahead with a reorganiza- 
tion of the monetary system, with well-developed measures whose objec- 
tive was to make transactions easier and to prepare for the wide use of gold 
coinage.'^ On this occasion Torlonia was very careful over defence of the 


This is the portrayal given by his contemporaries, reproduced by Anka Muhlstein in her Baron 
James: The Rise of the French Rothschilds, 95-99. 

!3 The banker committed himself to funding restoration work in the Basilica in order to compensate 
the Lateran Chapter for granting him the chapel: see “Promemoria circa l'erezione del monumento 
sepolcrale Torlonia,” in ASV, Segreteria di Stato 1834-35, b. 603, rubrica 282/65; “Cappella gen- 
tilizia Torlonia in S. Giovanni in Laterano,” doc. 6 February 1836, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale 
di Roma (henceforth BNC), Fondo Ceccarius. Regesto dell’Archivio Torlonia. 

14 The act of 10 January 1835 set a new legal ratio between the values of gold and silver (15.73 units 
of refined silver to one unit of refined gold) and set rates of exchange with the foreign currencies 
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rate of exchange of the scudo, which was threatened by problems with the 
balance of payments.! He also suggested the conversion into bearer bonds 
of some of the internal debt bonds issued in 1831: the idea was to give 
greater marketability to the latter, which could be used to buy the state 
assets that had been newly put up for sale in 1835 and 1837. Quotations 
for these bonds responded positively to this measure, recording a consistent 
rise on the Rome Stock Exchange until they went above par in 1839,'° 
creating substantial profits for the Bank, which had purchased bonds for a 
total outlay of 125,000 scudi when they were first issued. 

Torlonias position also ensured him a strong presence in fiscal con- 
tracts. Tobacco, salt, grain milling and customs duties: in the 1830s and 
1840s these contracts, which we will be discussing in detail later in this 
chapter, led to him taking on a key role in the papal taxation system and 
especially in the area of indirect taxes, which on average represented 48 
per cent of total revenues. 


5.2 The Prince and “le Grand Baron": 
An Enduring but Chequered Relationship 


All these elements bear witness to Torlonias power in the financial and 
political arena and to his distinctive ability to make two dynamic factors 
within social systems, money and political influence, work together." 


circulating within the Papal State; it adopted the decimal system for scudi and bajocchi, while all 
the old coins ceased to be legal tender and could be exchanged at the Papal Mints in Bologna and 
Rome at the value of their precious metal content; production of the abundant gold coinage (at a 
value of more than 1 million scudi) was made possible by the supply of gold bars by French share- 
holders for the establishment of the Banca Romana, in exchange for the privilege of issuing 
banknotes. Chirografo della Santità di N.S. Papa Gregorio XVI, Sul sistema monetario, sulla coni- 
azione delle nuove monete e sulla tariffa generale delle monete che banno corso legale nello Stato 
Pontificio, esibito per gli atti dell’Argenti Notaro e Segretario della R. C. A. 10 gennaio 1835. See also 
Felisini, Le finanze pontificie e i Rothschild, 1830-1870, 92-95; Pinchera, Monete e Zecche nello 
Stato Pontificio dalla Restaurazione al 1870; Fratianni and Spinelli, Storia monetaria d'Italia. 


15 “Osservazioni sulli cambiamenti da farsi nel Sistema Monetario dello Stato Pontificio," 8 


November 1834, ASR, Ministero delle Finanze, b. 580. 
16 Listings on the Rome Stock Exchange published in the Diario di Roma, 1835-1840. 


'7On the inter-relationships between money and power, see Parsons, “An Outline of the Social 
System.” 
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They also explain the positive attitude of the Rothschilds. Alessandro 
had thus achieved his objective of a stable business partnership with the 
Rothschilds, but found himself having to mediate in the complicated 
relationship between James and the Roman Treasury, in what was more 
or less a complex triangle. 

Tosti in fact continued, as he wrote to the Secretary of State, to “think 
seriously about a venture with the Rothschild loans, anxious not to miss 
an opportune moment for a decrease in the annual public debt,” and he 
repeated his intention to avoid contracting any new loans.!* James de 
Rothschild, however, was accustomed to exercising a powerful influence 
in political circles. In the case of the papal debt he performed a role in 
reassuring the markets that was much more significant than anything that 
the armies of foreign occupation could have done.! He therefore had no 
hesitation in intervening directly, and made some extremely frank criti- 
cisms of the improvisatory nature of the Treasurer’s financial manoeuvres. 
He wrote to him as follows: 


It would be much better if you were to contract one loan all at one point, 
instead of doing this one moment for the payment of the half-yearly instal- 
ments, the next moment for the cholera plague, and the next for some 
other need [...]. In no way do these half-measures that the Government is 
taking in order to meet its own commitments really suit it. You would 
prefer that loans are not contracted during your administration, but you 
will not be able to do without them because your income is less than your 
expenditure.”° 


Rothschild’s diagnosis was as forceful as it was succinct, and laid waste 
to Tosti’s vain hopes. In 1837, the Treasurer had to turn once again to 
borrowing in order to deal with the serious outbreak of cholera that had 
spread across papal territories over the previous three years. This was one 
of the cyclical reappearances made by the disease, which had come from 


!8 Letter from the Treasurer General to the Secretary of State, 7 May 1836, in ASR, Computisteria 
Generale R.C.A. Personale, b. 34. 


1 On this issue see Tomz, Reputation and International Cooperation, Chapter 6. 


? Letter from James de Rothschild to the Treasurer General of 20 September 1836, in ASR, 
Computisteria generale R.C.A. Personale, b. 34. 
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Asia and hit Europe hard during the nineteenth century. In 1834 there 
was an initial outbreak on the Tyrrhenian coast and in the following years, 
in spite of the health and isolation measures arranged with ample spend- 
ing and the support of the army and navy, cholera spread and hit Rome 
with virulence: in 1837 alone, there were more than 5,000 deaths.?! 

In the face of this emergency, Torlonia consistently offered humanitar- 
ian aids and, at the same time, put himself forward as the government's 
financier. On 25 March 1837 a contract was drawn up for a loan at 5 per 
cent of 1 million scudi, which the Bank bought at 95 per cent, a price 
that took into account the positive quotations on the Paris Bourse for 
the Roman bonds, now listed above par. The bonds issued were similar 
to the foreign debt bonds already in circulation. Torlonia in fact surren- 
dered half of the contract to Rothschild, in observance of the agreement 
between the two banks. 'Ihe involvement of the Maison was a funda- 
mental factor in these months, when the papal capital market was less 
than receptive due to a slowdown in economic activity related to the epi- 
demic. Once the 3 per cent had been accounted for, the Treasury received 
944,000 scudi, which was paid within six months. However, this amount 
quickly proved to be insufficient; in September, the Treasury had to face 
up to the need for a second loan, for 2 million scudi, also shared by 
Torlonia and Rothschild.” 

Alessandro made the most of his role: he wrote to James that the oper- 
ation had only gone through due to his direct relationship with the Pope. 
He explained that during a private audience he had personally been able 
to show Gregory XVI how the new operation would work, and had man- 
aged to overcome the opposition that existed within the Curia.? Many 
cardinals were in fact against dealing with a banker about whom, in the 


21 The spread of cholera was linked to the development of commercial trade, both maritime and 
overland, and as a result particularly affected some cities: there were fresh outbreaks in London, for 
example, in 1832, 1841, 1854 and 1866, and in 1832 there were serious consequences in other 
port cities such as Liverpool. See Kotar and Gessler, Cholera: A Worldwide History; Tognotti, I 
mostro asiatico. Storia del colera in Italia. On cholera in Rome, see Cadet, Cenni per la storia medica 
del colera contagioso di Roma nell'anno 1837. 


? Agreement of 2 September 1837, in ANE, Archives Rothschild, b. 132AQ51. See The Times, 5 
September 1837, p. 3. 

23 Letter from Torlonia to James de Rothschild, 4 September 1837, in ANF, Archives Rothschild, b. 
132AQ51. 
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very same year, it was written that “[a] Jew at this very moment rules over 
the Pope and Christianity; he is paying sovereigns and buying nations.” 
This was one of many pieces of writing, pervaded by anti-Semitism, 
which fed the legend of the omnipotence of the Jewish banker”; its dra- 
matic tone helps to explain the resistance to this new operation. 

It was therefore a very demanding game, weaving between the finan- 
cial and political worlds, that Alessandro launched himself into during 
this period, confirming his passion for business. While he had reached 
the heights of Roman society, his private life at this time was still within 
his family of origin. He was living with his mother and his brother Carlo, 
and together with them he supported social initiatives that matched the 
status of the family; charitable activities were taken forward hand in hand 
with patronage of the arts.”° 

In 1837, the operations in state loans that Alessandro had worked on 
with the Rothschilds were supplemented by the initiation of new types of 
joint venture. Alessandro took part, as a shareholder, in the construction 
project for the Ludwigskanal, the link between the Rhine and Danube 
basins championed by King Ludwig I of Bavaria." The limited success 


4 This sentence appears in Daphné, the historical novel by the French dramatist Alfred de Vigny, 
written in 1837 and quoted by Léon Poliakov, The History of Anti-Semitism, vol. 3: 361. This work 
by de Vigny, dedicated to the Emperor Julian (361—363), is an example of the use of history to 
highlight current events which was typical of the romantic authors; it contains scenes from nine- 
teenth-century Paris juxtaposed with scenes from the past, in order to illustrate the power of signs 
and symbols. See Majewski, Paradigm and Parody, 48-49. 

2 See David Bidussas "Introduzione" to the new Italian edition of Poliakovs History of Anti- 
Semitism. On the use of Judaism to conceptualize evil and to delineate features that were considered 
negative in different epochs, see Nirenberg, Anti-Judaism: The Western Tradition. 

% Torlonia was able to combine both these elements when he made a very generous contribution to 
the rebuilding of the basilica of St. Paul, devastated by a fire in 1823; in 1840, he responded to the 
appeal launched by Gregory XVI with a large offering of 20,000 scudi. The building site for the 
reconstruction of this basilica was one of the largest in nineteenth-century Rome under the Papal 
State, at one point involving as many as 1,000 workers, not including the architects, technicians, 
artists and other specialist staff. It required huge financial resources: state allocations were supple- 
mented by donations from the faithful, called for first by Leo XII and then by Gregory XVI, with 
the urgent appeal launched in 1840. It was not just the Catholic community that responded: over 
and above the 400,000 scudi collected, there were many donations of precious materials, including 
blocks of malachite from Tsar Nicholas II and alabaster columns sent by the Viceroy of Egypt. See 
Pietrangeli, San Paolo fuori le Mura, 67-72. 

? Because his Bavarian subjects had not responded favourably to the project, the King asked 
Salomon von Rothschild to underwrite 75 per cent of the company’s capital stock, to be placed 
within a year on European markets using the family’s network. This affair had mixed fortunes: the 
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of this first European investment did not hold Alessandro back from 
involvement in other ventures sponsored by the Rothschilds, including 
the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer du Nord which we will shortly be 
discussing in greater depth.” 

In the Papal State, matters relating to political and financial relation- 
ships became less fraught at the end of the 1830s, a time when the state 
budget was making modest improvements and the Papal bonds had very 
good trends on the Paris Bourse, above par from 1835 onwards (see 
Fig. 5.1). Friction seemed to have been left behind, to the extent that 
in February 1839 Rothschild attended a ceremony in Rome to confer 
the cardinal’s hat on Tosti, to whom he wrote that he felt they were “on 
a very friendly footing."? This provided the opportunity for a meeting 
between the two bankers, and for a renewal of their agreement regarding 
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Fig. 5.1 Quotations of Papal bonds 5% Paris Stock Exchange 1832-1838 
(Source: "Le Moniteur Universel" 1832-1838) 


Á per cent dividends promised by the King were not paid out regularly, and the estimated costs of 
building the 170 kilometres of canal were overrun by more than 70 per cent. The returns from 
management of the canal in the second half of the 1840s were also to prove disappointing. In addi- 
tion, the repeated interventions of the Bavarian government unsettled the bonds’ listings. See 
Kiehling, “Efficiency of Early German Stock Markets,” 122-23. 


28 Bouvier, Les Rothschild, 134—37. 


? Letter from James de Rothschild sent from Rome to the Maison in Paris, 16 February 1839, in 
ANE Archives Rothschild, b. 132AQ51. 
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joint management of the Roman business, which they both felt was 
advantageous.*” 

Torlonia, however, was looking for something more, as the correspon- 
dence between the two bankers reveals. Promoting his personal loyalty 
and business abilities, he now hoped to be considered a friend, and put 
himself forward for involvement on a preferential basis in “toutes les 
bonnes affaires” (all good business), for which he would give James a total 
mandate.*! Friendship, intimacy, heart and reciprocity: Alessandros let- 
ter is sprinkled with words that belong more to the language of emotion 
than to that of business. He certainly wanted to be involved in the profit- 
able operations that the Rothschilds were engaged in right across Europe; 
but the letter’s phrases do not seem simply to be motivated by a wish to 
flatter and gain the favour of an important correspondent. Rather, they 
seem to reveal other expectations nourished by Alessandro, who perhaps 
wanted to establish not only an important partnership but also a per- 
sonal dialogue with a person of the same type as himself, a banker: of 
mercantile origins but having rising rapidly into the ranks of the nobility, 
a leader of the city’s society but also a parvenu within it, admired and 
feared but also quietly detested. 

It is worth quoting a substantial extract from the letter, which is an 
unusual and valuable example of the private correspondence between the 
two bankers: 


We completely accept the renewal of the agreement [...]. The open and 
straightforward manner that has been the mark of all our activities, the spirit 
of vigilance that has always guided us in our common interest [...] in us you 
will always encounter the same candour and zeal and, we hope, the same 
efficiency in preparing for and ensuring, as much as it lies within our scope, 
the success of the operations that may present themselves for planning here 
within the partnership between your maisons and ours. We are convinced of 
finding full reciprocity with you. In bearing witness to you of our perfect 
trust in this regard, allow us also to express to you the hope that this occasion 


3° The correspondence and the formal agreements, dated from 15 to 23 February 1839, are in ACS, 
Archivio Torlonia, b. 265. 

3! Letter from Alessandro to James de Rothschild, 16 February 1839, in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 
265. 
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of renewal, in reiterating our connections, might bring an ever closer inti- 
macy in our relations. It is our heartfelt desire, Monsieur, to be henceforth 
considered by you to be marked out as close friends, and it is in this role that 
we would wish that you should include us in the important and advanta- 
geous financial affairs that you may have to contract, and that you should do 
us the favour of keeping a preferential role for us, above all in those open to 
being particularly blessed by favour, as has often happened. We are not at all 
afraid of giving you henceforward, in this respect, our positive authorisation 
if you wish it, in order that the distance and the length of time required to 
write to us should not create any reason for hindrance.? 


The reply from James, however, was entirely given over to technical mat- 
ters—transfers of funds, exchange rates and commissions—and frustrated 
Alessandro’s expectations. The hope for “full reciprocity” was disap- 
pointed, and the relationship between the Prince and /e Grand Baron, 
“who was not a man to tolerate equals,”** remained asymmetrical. This 
asymmetry was perhaps inevitable, not only in view of their respective 
personalities, but also and more importantly because of the relative size of 
the two banking houses’ operations, and especially because of their loca- 
tion in the financial hierarchies of the period: the Maison was a leading 
light in one of Europe’s financial centres and held a unique transnational 
position, while the Bank was based in a country on the periphery, far 
from the trends in economic development that affected Europe in vary- 
ing degrees during the mid-nineteenth century. 

The highs and lows of the relationship between Rothschild and Torlonia 
were apparent from both the business they did together and the missed 
opportunities. As well as a few exceptional letters, such as the one quoted 
above, the contracts and notarial deeds reveal mutual advantages and 
rivalries developed by personalities who were both pre-eminent on their 
home ground. In the mid-1840s Torlonia was left out of the first large 
piece of business arranged by the Deputy Treasurer General Giacomo 
Antonelli with the financial support of the Rothschilds: redemption 
of the Beni dell’Appannaggio (Assets of the Annuity), which were the 


? Letter from Alessandro to James de Rothschild, 16 February 1839, in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 
265. 


? Landes, “Vieille Banque et Banque Nouvelle,” 205. 
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properties located in the Marche whose income had been granted to the 
former Viceroy of Italy Eugène Beauharnais.” In order to resolve this 
long-standing matter originating from the Congress of Vienna, in 1845 
the papal Treasury agreed a loan with the Rothschilds of 3.75 million 
scudi at 6 per cent, guaranteed by the mortgage on the properties, and 
then gave the order for carving them up and selling them to a private 
company, in which Antonelli’s brothers played an important part. This 
complex and controversial financial and property operation was fun- 
damental to the rise of the Antonelli family, which was seen as one of 
the most astonishing cases of wealth acquisition in nineteenth-century 
Rome.” From that point onwards Torlonia was often in conflict with 
Giacomo Antonelli, who became Secretary of State in 1848 and held this 
office for almost thirty years, until 1876; Antonelli’s establishment at the 
top of the papal hierarchy was one of the main reasons for Alessandro” 
increasing alienation from government business, which will be discussed 
in the final chapter. 

It may have been as a retaliation against Rothschild, who had not asked 
for his participation in the Appannaggio operation, that in 1846 Torlonia 
did not involve the Maison in sharing a new loan contract, for a nominal 
value of 2 million scudi; the Roman Treasury had to negotiate this in 
spite of the alarming state of the public debt, which around that time 


3 In 1815 the Congress of Vienna had conceded an annuity from various properties in the Marche 
region, in the Papal State, to Eugène de Beauharnais, Viceroy of Italy during the Napoleonic period 
and later Duke of Leuchtenberg. This was the subject of a lengthy diplomatic dispute, at the end of 
which Cardinal Consalvi extracted an undertaking that the award would be replaced by a contract 
of emphyteusis (long-term lease) between the Papal State and de Beauharnais and his heirs. In 1844 
the Duchy of Leuchtenberg indicated its willingness to modify the contract, and the Roman gov- 
ernment organized a complex operation to redeem the Beni dell’Appannaggio (the assets support- 
ing the annuity). This provided for the incorporation of the properties into the papal estates, and 
their subsequent sale as lots. The documentation is in ASR, Camerale II. Miscellanea Appannaggio 
Beauharnais b. 5 and 6, and Archivio Cardinale Antonelli, b. 264. See Fratesi, M Principe e il Papa. 


3 On Giacomo Antonelli (1806-1876) see Coppa, Cardinal Giacomo Antonelli and Papal Politics 
in European Affairs; Aubert, “Antonelli, Giacomo.” The French writer Edmond About, who held 
anti-clerical views, devoted several pages of his 1861 book Rome Contemporaine to a description of 
Antonelli’ humble origins, shamelessly acquired wealth and taste for intrigue. In another book, 
About outlined Antonelli's ambitious personality in ironic tones: "[h]is tastes are simple; a scarlet 
silk robe, unlimited power, an enormous fortune, a European reputation, and all the pleasures 
within man’s reach—this trifle satisfies the simple tastes of the Cardinal Minister” 7he Roman 
Question, 106. 
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was estimated to be equivalent to 37 million scudi.5° For this operation, 
whose detail is not fully clear from the sources, Alessandro chose as part- 
ner the Genovese banking house of Bartolomeo Parodi, a well-established 
relationship that went back to the time of his father. 


5.3 The Papal Credit System and the Capital 
Market 


In order to properly understand the Bank strategies and operational tra- 
jectory, we need to explore the credit system and capital market in the 
Papal State. As we have seen, at the beginning of the 1830s the latter 
proved to be insufficiently broad and deep, with a shortage of capital 
available to meet the unforeseen and enormous needs of the Treasury. The 
market did not have an effective system of financial intermediaries who 
could act to free capital from less efficient deployment and thus increase 
liquidity in the system. 

However, from the later 1830s onwards even the papal credit system 
experienced visible growth: ancient institutions broadened their functions 
and services; many savings banks came into being; and a new commercial 
bank, the Banca Romana, was established, introducing new practices and 
stimulating debates regarding money matters. 

The activity of the Monte di Pietà di Roma, a body that had been 
founded in 1539 by Franciscan monks in order to provide interest-free 
loans to the poor against pledges,” had expanded over time; its primarily 
charitable function had been superseded by a clearer banking operation. 
Alongside its features as a deposit bank it had taken on the functions of a 
public bank: in the eighteenth century it had operated as a state deposi- 
tory, and had granted substantial advances to the papal Treasury; the ced- 
ole issued by the Monte had been declared payable to the bearer, and had 
circulated as paper money. In the 1830s the Monte increased both its 
granting of credit against pledges, by opening branches in various parts 


3% This was the estimate given by Monsignor Carlo Luigi Morichini in his report Sullo stato delle 
finanze pontificie e de’ modi di migliorarle (Rome: Ministero delle Finanze, 1847), in ASR. 


7 Muzzarelli, // denaro e la salvezza; Todeschini, Ricchezza francescana. 
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of the city, and its acceptance of deposits, on which it paid annual inter- 
est of up to 4 per cent from 1835. The service expanded so much that 
it forced the institution to restrict the opening of new accounts, because 
its constitution did not allow it to accept deposits of capital whose total 
exceeded the volume of pledges.’ The increasing use of loans against 
pledges reflected a society with pockets of impoverishment among the 
urban lower-middle and lower classes, which had been hit by the down- 
turn in employment within the traditional manufacturing sectors, such 
as the wool industry”; in addition, the rental costs of accommodation 
were rising right through the nineteenth century, cutting into family bud- 
gets. At the same time, however, the increase in deposits shows that other 
strata within the population had increasing amounts of capital available, 
and were more inclined to make use of banking services. Even the Banco 
di Santo Spirito, which in that period was still connected to the ancient 
hospital institution, operated as a deposit bank for religious orders, chari- 
table institutions and some private individuals; in 1837 it took in about 
1.5 million scudi, largely used for the purchase of state securities.“ 

In the Papal State, as in other European states, many savings banks 
sprang up. Their original objective was mainly philanthropic: the inten- 
tion was to provide the lower social strata with easier access to ways of 
saving, and to educate them in the virtues of thrift. In some countries 
savings banks were created as a result of state initiatives, while in oth- 
ers committed individuals worked to establish the required infrastruc- 
ture. In Britain the movement was started in 1810 by Henry Duncan, a 
church minister in Ruthwell, Scotland, who established a savings bank 
for his poorest parishioners; his example was soon followed in England 
and Wales, and over eighty savings banks had been set up by 1817. The 
early savings banks in Spain, as in Italy, resulted from a mix of private 
initiatives and government action, while in France a law of 1835 rec- 
ognized the caisses d'épargne as private bodies with public functions. In 
some countries, including Italy, Germany, Belgium and other parts of the 


38 Morichini, Degli istituti di pubblica carità e d'istruzione primaria, 171-74. 

3 There were about 12,000 workers in the wool mills at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
3,000 in 1821, and 1,200 in 1870. See Parisi, “Tentativi di innovazione dell’industria laniera nella 
Roma dell’ Ottocento.” 


? Ponti, I Banco di Santo Spirito e la sua funzione economica in Roma papale (1605-1870), 189. 
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Netherlands, local councils also contributed to the establishment of these 
banks.*! In Italy, the first savings banks appeared in Venice, Milan, Turin 
and Florence in the 1820s. 

In the Papal State, while political attitudes and financial constraints 
pushed the government “towards a diminished ability to interpret social 
matters,” within the banking sector the ruling classes in fact showed 
themselves to be in harmony with European approaches to the emer- 
gent social question. Savings banks were founded right across the state, 
starting in Rome in 1836. Two more followed in 1837, in Bologna and 
Spoleto, and in the following years they were set up in Ferrara, Forlì, 
Ancona, Pesaro, Ravenna, Rimini and Ascoli; by 1845 the total had 
reached twenty-two, and by 1857 it stood at forty-six.“ The Papal State 
thus also took part in this slow establishment of a series of organizations 
with a local character, which represented important elements of Italy's 
banking system.“ 

In the capital, the Cassa was set up thanks to the initiative of two 
clerics, Monsignor Marini and Monsignor Morichini, the latter active in 
the area of education and welfare,“ and a group of financiers from the 
Roman nobility that included Count Vincenzo Pianciani and Marquis 
Pietro Campana, who was manager of the Monte di Pieta. It was estab- 
lished as a joint-stock company with initial capital of 5,000 scudi, divided 
into 100 shares of 50 scudi, with no dividends. The Cassa had explicit 
aims relating to mutual aid and welfare, as well as that of teaching people 
to save, with the objective of “establishing in society the peaceful coex- 
istence of the rich and the poor,” and promoting “good morals” among 
the people,“ but these calls for the education of society did not restrict 
its rapid growth. Over the next ten years the deposits, on which annual 


^! De Rosa, Storia delle casse di risparmio; Moss and Russell, An Invaluable Treasure: A History of the 
TSB; Christen-Lécuyer, Histoire sociale et culturelle des Caisses d'epargne en France 1818-1881. 


2 D'Amelia, “A lungo provati dalla fatica," 80-81. 


48 Sulla istituzione delle casse di risparmio nello Stato Pontificio e sul progresso delle medesime a tutto il 
31 dicembre 1857. Relazione rassegnata alla Santità di N.S. Papa Pio IX da Mgr. Andrea Pila, Ministro 
dell'Interno il 20 aprile 1859 (Rome: Tipografia RCA, 1859). Available in the Biblioteca dell’ Archivio 
di Stato di Roma and a small number of other libraries. 


44 Maifreda, “Banche e società civile (1861-1914), 29. 
4 Veca, “Morichini, Carlo Luigi.” 


46 Cassa di Risparmio di Roma, Monografia storico-statistica. 
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interest of 4 per cent was paid, increased by a remarkable amount: from 
71,000 scudi in 1836, they rose to 1,871,000 in 1845, and remained 
high even during the crisis of 1848-1849. In the 1840s the amount of 
direct funding made Rome” savings bank the second largest after the one 
in Milan. However, this growth was not matched by a similar increase in 
the number of depositors, which shows that the initial aim of encourag- 
ing small savings had given way to the opening of accounts with much 
larger amounts, some with speculative motives, by property owners and 
religious bodies.” 

Among the uses made of the money there were short-term loans, 
accounts with other institutions, mortgage loans and investments in state 
bonds, with frequent and significant changes to the way it was allocated. 
There was no lack of loans and mortgages granted by the Cassa to its own 
shareholders and advisers, following a potentially risky style of corporate 
governance. The records of the Bank also give us an indication of the 
size of this sort of risk: among other operations, Alessandro intervened 
personally with a warranty to guarantee the loan of a handsome 58,000 
scudi from the Cassa to his brother-in-law Domenico Orsini, the hus- 
band of his younger sister Maria Luigia, which was intended for invest- 
ments in property.‘ 

Both Torlonia and Orsini were among the one hundred founding part- 
ners of the Cassa, a long list of nobles headed by Prince Giulio Cesare 
Rospigliosi and Prince Francesco Borghese, its first president. As well as 
Alessandro, all his family were involved: his mother, his brothers Carlo 
and Marino, Marinos wife Duchess Anna, and his two stepbrothers Luigi 
and Agostino Chiaveri, who were partners in the Banks business. In 1841 
Princess Teresa Colonna, Alessandro young wife, also joined the list of 
ordinary shareholders.*? Alessandro played a modest part in the Cassa, 
consistent with his activity as a private banker: he was a board member 
in its early years, when he often acted as an intermediary between its 


47 Morichini, Degli istituti di carità per la sussistenza e l'educazione dei poveri e dei prigionieri in Roma, 
322-23; D'Errico, Una gestione bancaria ottocentesca, 44-53. 

^ [n 1840 the Banco Torlonia became guarantor with the Cassa di Risparmio di Roma for the huge 
loan granted to Domenico Orsini, with repayment within 60 days and annual interest at 5 per cent. 
The documentation is in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 266. 


© The list of shareholders is in Cassa di Risparmio di Roma, Monografia storico statistica. 
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directors and the papal Treasury. In 1842, for example, he became the 
bearer of the Treasurer General’s request that the Cassa provide a larger 
overdraft facility”? While offering his personal guarantee for this opera- 
tion, he demonstrated his understanding of the delicacy of this matter 
for the institution, which was under pressure to take an increasing role in 
assisting the government. 

Within the Board, Torlonia was keen to consider the problem of the 
sums administered by the Cassa and its investments, and emphasized the 
inherent risks in the mismatch in timescale between its liabilities (depos- 
its on demand and savings books, for the most part short term) and assets 
(generally relating to the medium term). In relation to the liquidity risk, 
he feared not only that the Cassa would be unable to immediately hon- 
our potential large requests for repayment of its liabilities, but also that 
in order to address such requests it would decide to make quick sales of 
large parcels of state securities that it held among its financial assets, and 
would thus cause their price to fall?! This market liquidity risk could 
then have created losses for the Bank, which was the main dealer in the 
various papal debt securities on Italian markets. 

While Torlonia had never had an education based on theoretical study, 
the wealth of understanding acquired empirically in his work as a banker 
made him a reliable expert. This role as a consultant came to the fore once 
again during a period of growth in the papal banking system, albeit a lim- 
ited one; this saw new players entering the market, and therefore needed 
suitable rules governing how they functioned. 

In the middle of the 1830s a new discount bank, the Banca Romana, 
started to operate in Rome. This had been founded in Paris in 1834 
by a group of French and Belgian financiers initially led by Maurice 
Roubichon, who was soon replaced by Achille de Jouffroy.? The 
company, whose constitution drew on that of the Banque de France, 
provided for capital of 2 million scudi and could make advances and 
discounts at a maximum rate of 5 per cent. Due to the support of the 
Secretary of State, and in spite of the strong disapproval of Treasurer 


5 D'Errico, Una gestione bancaria ottocentesca, 72-75. 
?! Manuscript by Alessandro Torlonia, October 1840, in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 266. 
5 Graziani, “La Banca Romana (1834—1870).” 
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Tosti, it had been given the right to issue paper currency for a period 
of twenty-one years, with a ratio of three to one in relation to its own 
reserves in precious metals. 

Torlonia was not in favour of this new initiative: he neither sub- 
scribed to any shares nor responded to the somewhat lukewarm invita- 
tions to take part in its activities. The Banca Romana was very different 
to the model of banking activity that he had developed, and this cul- 
tural alienation combined with his understandable reservations towards 
an institution that was putting itself in direct competition with the 
Bank in regard to the services provided to its customers. Moreover, the 
lowering of the discount rate that potentially resulted from easier access 
to rediscount might also have reduced the Bank’s profit margins. This 
explained Alessandro’s lack of engagement, which was reinforced by 
fears that operational methods that were too risky might unsettle the 
Roman money market, an especial concern being the risk of excessive 
paper currency. 

The banking and financial crises that occurred in the first half of the 
nineteenth century made scholars and operators look again at the prin- 
ciples governing the issue of money. The debate that took place in Britain 
between the “money school” and the “banking school,” preceded by 
the clashes between “chartalists” and “metallists,” had an impact across 
Europe.’ Even in the papal borders there were discussions on the aspects 
and practice of issuing banknotes, and on the dangers of an uncontrolled 
paper currency that was out of proportion to the economic system that 
employed it.” 

Torlonia had almost certainly not read Adam Smith’s reconstruction of 
the process whereby banks created money, a powerful tool for the accu- 
mulation of capital and economic growth,” but he knew from his own 
experience how the means of payment put into circulation by the banks 


9 Schwartz, “Banking School, Currency School, Free Banking School"; Kindleberger, Manias, 
Panics and Crashes, 55-59; Wray, Understanding Modern Money; Tymoigne and Wray, “Money: An 
Alternative Story.” 

5 On the debate in the Papal State, see Felisini, “La banca di emissione nello Stato Pontificio.” For 
a comparison with the experience of other Italian states before unification, see Conte, La Banca 
Nazionale. On the wider issues see Realfonzo and Ricci, “The Italian Debate on Free Banking”; 
Figuera, “Pluralità vs. unicità. Il dibattito sul problema dell’emissione monetaria.” 
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functioned. Bills of exchange, promissory notes and cheques, the tradi- 
tional instruments of financial activity, enhanced a volume of purchasing 
power that had to remain within reasonable proportions. In the case of 
the Banca Romana, according to Torlonia the problem lay both in the 
type of notes issued and in the uncertain reputation of its proponents 
and their lack of establishment within the city’s economic fabric. They in 
fact neither knew or were known by the local operators, and this might 
have drawn them into being over-generous in their agreement to risky 
credit. The bank should instead earn confidence on the basis of its abil- 
ities to bestow credit and to select its customers. Alessandro was pro- 
foundly aware, as his father had been, of the importance of the banker’s 
understanding of the market in their management of what we now call 
“information asymmetries.” For Torlonia, the ability to make judge- 
ments and select entrepreneurs and projects, and the necessary indepen- 
dence of judgement in assessing creditworthiness, were the pillars of the 
good practice that Schumpeter was much later to describe as essential for 
a progressive banking operation.” 

French government circles in fact also stated their great concern 
regarding the potential negative effects of the excessive issues of notes 
by the Banca Romana, and even more of the corso forzoso (forced 
circulation) that the Roman government might have to allow its 
banknotes.? Marquis Achille di Jouffroy was seen as a "speculator" 
in his home country, and did not have the good opinion of James de 
Rothschild.?° 

As if to confirm these concerns, the new Banca” activity was “ruinous” 
from its very first months.9° The banknotes faced problems of acceptance, 
the financial and investment ventures often proved to be risky and pro- 
duced negative results, and the payment of the capital stock was never 


5Lamoreaux, “Information Problems and Banks’ Specialization in Short-Term Commercial 
Lending.” 

27 Schumpeter, Business Cycles, 107-23. 

?* Report on the Banca Romana of 28 August 1834 in ADMAE, Mémoires et documents. Rome, 
vol. 102, n. 68. The corso forzoso (forced circulation) was the suspension of convertibility between 
paper money and its equivalent in precious metals. 

? Letter from James de Rothschild to the representative of the Maison in Rome, Corrado Haller, 
undated, in ANF, Archives Rothschild, b. 132AQ51. 

$ Article on the Allgemeine Zeitung of 11 April 1835, in ASR, Camerale II. Banca Romana, b. 1. 
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completed. Over just a few years there were various ideas put forward to 
save the situation, from which Alessandro kept his distance; while one 
plan was proposed by James de Rothschild, who suggested that he take 
on direct management of the Banca. However, none of these plans went 
forward and the Banca Romana limped on until 1840 when a group of 
financiers, led by the head of the Cassa di Risparmio Agostino Feoli, 
managed to acquire a majority of the capital and thus made the property 
and the management of the Banca “national.” 

The creation of these new institutions illustrated an increased demand 
for banking services from part of a society that possessed capitals and was 
in search of profitable placement. At the same time, with the succession 
of state loans, the purchasing of bonds spread. Alessandro Torlonia not 
only knew how to intercede in a market that was broadening, even if 
slowly, but also himself contributed to its development. His key role in 
decisions over the government’ public debt issues contributed to attract- 
ing subscribers and to changing the ways in which people invested, which 
until then had traditionally centred on land and property. His reputa- 
tion bolstered confidence that commitments regarding debt would be 
honoured, encouraging the mobilization of domestic capital. The Bank, 
whose initial purpose had been to provide services to the very wealthy, 
gradually moved towards a wider network of customers: it managed port- 
folios of state bonds for many who would not previously have made this 
sort of investment, in line with trends that were entirely European. 


5.4 Going into Europe 


In spite of these signs of growth the Roman market, stuck within a 
restrictive socio-economic environment, remained weak. In the first 
half of the century Rome’s population was still below 150,000, while 
London had more than 1 million inhabitants, Paris 800,000, and 
capital cities such as Naples, Berlin and Vienna between 400,000 and 
500,000. Neither Rome’s universality, linked to its religious role, nor its 
position as a favoured destination of the Grand Tour, bringing a multi- 
tude of cosmopolitan travellers, were enough to broaden its economic 
horizons. 
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Such a scenario must have seemed limiting to a big-thinking and 
ambitious banker such as Torlonia. To overcome the restrictions of the 
national market he launched a strategy of internationalization, based on 
two interconnected elements: a widening of his network of European 
partners, and the selection of new types of investment. Clearly, his 
assessment was that the investment risks and potential losses in foreign 
exchange could in large part be compensated for by the expected growth 
in business volume. 

Reinforcing action that he had already initiated the moment he assumed 
leadership of the Bank, Alessandro further developed the network of his 
partners. As Table 5.1 shows, this extended to include new names and 
new financial markets: by 1847 the Bank was operating in twenty-five 
markets, up from sixteen in 1830. In the Bank's records for May 1847 


Table 5.1 List of Banco Torlonia partners, May 1847 


Amsterdam Hope 

Ancona Almagià, Camerini, Dinner, Morpurgo 
Bologna Pizzardi 

Bordeaux Lestapis 

Civitavecchia Arata, Bustelli 

Florence Ambron, Fenzi 

Genoa Parodi (scudi 355,000) 

Geneva Hensch 

Hamburg Donner, Heine, Parish, 

Leghorn Grabau, Uzielli 

Lisbon Ferreri 

London Baring, Rothschild 

Madrid Caballero, Blas Quintana, De Torre 
Marseilles Pascal 

Milan Balabio, Carli, Ulrich 

Munich D'Eichtal 

Naples Degas, Meuricoffre, Rothschild 
Nice Avigdor 

Palermo Riso 

Paris Rothschild (scudi 556,000), Rougemont 
Saint Petersburg Daniloff 

Trieste Luzzatto, Morpurgo 

Turin Nigra 

Venice Schielin 

Vienna Arnstein 


Source: ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265 
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the cities hosting the Banks partnerships were listed in alphabetical order, 
making no distinction between domestic and external locations.?' The 
significance of this “methodological” innovation should be emphasized: 
it demonstrates the international scope of the activities of the Bank, 
which by then was consciously positioned within a European market. 
From Lisbon to St Petersburg, by way of Paris, London, Amsterdam and 
Vienna, Torlonia went up and down the hierarchies among the differ- 
ent financial centres and their relationships of competition and coopera- 
tion, and penetrated networks that had traditionally been dominated by 
groups of Jewish and Protestant bankers. 

The initiation of new relationships and the further development of 
business with operators with whom the Bank already had links were some- 
times connected to large state loans: these included the Neapolitan loans, 
discussed earlier; Austrian bonds acquired through the Rothschilds; the 
Roman bonds handled jointly with the Parodi bank of Genoa; and from 
the 1850s, bonds of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany and a loan arranged 
by the city of Turin in 1853. In addition there were purchases of French 
certificates at 5.5 per cent, which added to the already impressive volume 
of transactions that could be attributed to the Rothschilds in Paris. The 
partnership established with the Rothschilds opened many new doors for 
Torlonia, including that of the Madrid financial market, where he did 
business with the bankers Blas Quintana and Caballero in state bonds 
and the railway sector. 

The partnerships forged during large operations in public revenue 
opened paths for Torlonia to make less traditional types of investment, 
particularly in the railway sector, one of the most important phenomena 
of nineteenth-century European finance. As is well known, the features 
of this investment, which included the necessary commitment of sub- 
stantial funds and the time-lag and uncertainty in its profitability, raised 
the European capital market to a new level of powerful organization. The 
great appeal and high expectations this type of investment encouraged 
created waves of “railway mania” which drew in many keen investors. 


61 ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, fasc. 14. 
9 Reed, Investment in Railways in Britain, 1820-1844; Leclercq, “L’État, les entreprises ferroviaires 
et leurs profits en France (1830-1860)”; Felisini, “Ferrovie e finanza." 
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The capital that Torlonia directed towards this, however, was anything 
but “blind.”® He initiated huge cross-border investments and became 
one of the most active Italian participants in Europe’s boom in infra- 
structural initiatives, not only in the railways but also in other forms of 
transport such as canals, and in utilities. In many cases he also acted as a 
broker for the placement of these bonds with Italian subscribers.“ 
Among Torlonia’s most noteworthy purchases were shares in various 
British branch lines, in the Paris—Strasbourg railway, the Wiesbaden 
line in Hesse, and railways in Sardinia. Through the banker D’Eichtal, 
20,000 scudi were placed in shares in the line between Paris and Lyons. 
He invested about 4,000 scudi in the short stretch between Milan and 
Monza (13 kilometres), opened in 1840, which was owned by various 
Austrian banking houses including Arnstein and Eskeles of Vienna. The 
most important decision that Torlonia made, however, was to become 
involved in the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer du Nord, the largest 
holding company in the sector, which has been described as “the most 
remarkable success of James de Rothschild.” The latter made investments 
in the railway sector in two main areas: the first was the French Midi, 
while the second was oriented to the north, towards the Pas de Calais and 
the neighbouring mining areas in Belgium, where he had already engaged 
in some significant ventures. James established the Compagnie with sup- 
port from the various branches of the family, and took on control: the 
Rothschilds owned more than a quarter of its vast capital stock (200 mil- 
lion francs). The capital had been divided up to an unusual extent, with 
the issue of 400,000 shares at 500 francs each, in order to encourage wide 
involvement; the venture drew in about 20,000 European subscribers, 
including Torlonia, who were attracted by the Rothschild name as well 
as by expectations of profit encouraged by the railway fever present in 
France in the 1840s. Just one or two statistics are enough to give a sense 
of the size of this phenomenon: in 1843, just after approval of the French 
law on railways, 318,000 railway shares had been placed, while just three 


5 Walter Bagehot used the expression “blind capital" to describe enthusiastic but unwary investors 
whose capital was devoured by speculation and bubbles. Bagehot, “Edward Gibbon,” 128. 


5 Felisini, “Railway Investments in Italy during the Nineteenth Century.” 
55 Bouvier, Les Rothschild, 123. 
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years later, in 1846, there were about 2 million such shares in circulation. 
The very architecture of the Stock Exchange altered, with a transition 
from listings in 1836 of forty-four fixed-income securities and the same 
number of equities to listings in 1841 of 54 and 204 respectively, with 
a clear growth in the number of shares. Financial success was comple- 
mented by managerial success: in 1847, although in a period of incipient 
crisis, the Compagnie recorded assets of 10 million francs, and increased 
its shares in iron and steel engineering and mining companies that were 
affected by the line, quickly taking on the dimensions and structure of 
a gigantic organization for involvement in industry. All this explains the 
somewhat overblown statement by Barthélemy Prosper Enfantin, a lead- 
ing follower of Saint-Simon who dreamed of the sectors modernization 
based on mergers and consolidation: “[t]oday it is to the Rothschilds that 
one should rush, and on the railway lines that one should go, if one truly 
wishes to be involved in the great affairs of this world.”® It seems that 
Alessandro Torlonia shared that view, at least judging from this purchas- 
ing decisions, which first focussed on the Compagnie shares and later on 
its subsequent bond issues.” 

After 1850 Torlonia did not restrict himself to adventures on the Paris 
Bourse and in the railway sector; he subscribed to shares in the Compagnie 
Générale des Eaux, founded in Paris in 1855, which was heavily involved 
in the installation and management of water systems and other services 
in various cities both in Italy, especially after Unification (including 
Naples, Bergamo, La Spezia, Venice and Verona), and abroad (including 
Lausanne and Constantinople). In the same period he also made a broad 
move towards bank securities, for the most part Austrian: his securities 
portfolio included shares in the Anglo-Oesterreichische Bank and the 
Wiener Bankverein, which years later was involved in establishing the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana, a large stake in the Bank fur Handel und 
Industrie of Darmstadt, which was much involved in Italian railways, and 
shares in the French Société Générale de Crédit Mobilier. Torlonia estab- 
lished a relationship with the Crédit Mobilier in the early 1850s, after 


© From a letter of May 1845 from Enfantin to his silk merchant friend Arlés-Dufour of Lyons, 
quoted by Bouvier, Les Rothschild, 126. 
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his relations with Maison Rothschild had cooled, as can be seen from the 
correspondence and bookkeeping entries under the name of the banker 
Benoit Fould, the head of the B. L. Fould & Fould-Oppenheim company 
and president of the Crédit until 1854. In spite of its influential political 
contacts and the favour it enjoyed in Parisian financial circles, this new 
French institution, conceived of by the Péreire brothers, needed huge 
inflows in order to realize its ambitious plans. It had therefore approved 
complex ways of pulling in funds, adding various types of short- and 
medium-term bonds to its shares, and sought the involvement of vari- 
ous operators, including a banker such as Torlonia who might also have 
attracted the reluctant investors of the Papal State. 

Alessandro’s shrewd diversification of his securities portfolio, like the 
capital gains recorded in his balance sheets, tell us of a man who was a 
financier of European stature, able to keep abreast of the business of his 
time and break out from Romes restricted financial market. 


5.5 Political Influence and Diversification 
of Business Activities 


As well as acquiring a varied portfolio of foreign securities, during the 
middle decades of the century Torlonia engaged in an astute diversifica- 
tion of his Italian business interests; these ranged across fiscal contracts, 
the provision of goods and services, and ventures in the mining and infra- 
structure sectors. 

Among the categories of investment in which he was heavily involved, 
thanks to his ample liquidity and established presence in government cir- 
cles, were the fiscal contracts. One of the most important was the twelve- 
year contract for administration of the salt and tobacco monopolies, 
which he took on in 1831 along with various partners, among them his 
brother Marino. They had responsibility for the production and sale of 
these two goods under a monopoly arrangement across the entire papal 
territory. The contract expected a substantial initial deposit of 500,000 
scudi from the operator, and then an annual fee of 1 million scudi and 
a percentage of the profits to be paid into the papal treasury. This was a 
significant piece of business, both in terms of the sums involved and in 
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relation to the importance of the products, especially tobacco. From the 
second half of the eighteenth century onwards there had been continual 
increases in consumption in the Papal State, as in the rest of Europe, 
boosted by, among other things, the availability of new products such 
as pipe tobacco and cigars.® In view of tobacco’s growing importance, 
and its significance for fiscal purposes, in the 1820s the government had 
established detailed controls on the quantity, quality and price of the 
products. The state administration, however, was inefficient and the pro- 
duction costs were high: this was because of poor attention to prices and 
quality when buying the raw material, and also because of high spending 
on excessive staff taken on as personal favours. 

Having taken on the contract, Alessandro acted immediately to trans- 
form its management. He appointed a new administrator, Domenico 
Benucci, who also represented him in other affairs, a new executive, and 
some officials in local offices, all of whom were skilled and well paid. He 
rationalized the staffing, improved the use of productive capacity, and 
reduced the supply costs through new contracts for tobacco provision. He 
conducted a vigorous campaign against smuggling, using a private aux- 
iliary force, which was particularly unpopular despite being authorized 
by the government. At the same time, he invested in developments in 
production and distribution: experimental plantings were started, as were 
trials in order to select and treat the different varieties, and there was an 
increase in the number of outlets (from 1,730 to 2,560 under his stew- 
ardship), which were also operated under a concession. Improved results 
soon followed: during Torlonia’s first contract (1831-1843) total produc- 
tion grew by more than 50 per cent, going from around 1.9 million libbre 
to 2.9 million," and between 1831 and the end of the 1840s the number 
of employees more than doubled, rising from 1,006 to 2,615, of whom 
60 per cent were women workers who were adept at the finer and more 
profitable work on cigars. Certainly, working within a monopoly arrange- 
ment afforded Torlonia obvious advantages, including considerable con- 


° The Manifattura tabacchi (Tobacco factory) of Rome doubled its takings from the sale of cigars 
within a decade: these went from 25 per cent of its total receipts in the 1830s to 50 per cent in the 
1840s. See Capalbo, L'economia del vizio. 


9? Lanci, Dell'Amministrazione Cointeressata de Sali e Tabacchi, 5—6. 


7° The libbra mercantile of the Papal State was equivalent to 339.1 grams. 
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trol of the price, but these were not allowed to inhibit either progress 
regarding cost drivers or the strong growth in operating income that he 
achieved. Unfortunately, the sources do not allow us to analyse the profits 
in detail, but they were healthy enough to encourage Torlonia to put him- 
self forward again in 1843 for renewal of the contract, despite the condi- 
tions being more favourable to the papal treasury: an annual payment of 
1.3 million scudi, and 34 per cent on the yearly profits. During this sec- 
ond contract, which he took on without partners, Torlonia’s management 
decisions were again vindicated. In view of the expansion of the business 
he created a special management office, which he put under Giuseppe 
Ferrajoli, a proven and trusted associate.’’ As well as being asked to over- 
see this papal contract, Ferrajoli was given responsibility for supervising 
other important concessions obtained by Torlonia in the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, which “he performed with real intelligence." 

In August 1833, in partnership with Neapolitan financiers, Torlonia 
in fact took on the twenty-year contract with the state for the produc- 
tion and distribution of salt, tobacco and gunpowder in Sicily.” Three 
years later he obtained all the shares in this company, leaving him as the 
sole holder of the contract, and in the early 1840s his monopoly was 
extended to take in the mainland regions of the Bourbon kingdom in the 
South. He went into partnership with Maurice Dupont, one of the most 
energetic merchants of foreign extraction operating in the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies," for the management of other contracts, including the 
grist tax and customs duties in Sicily; to these were added the customs in 
Naples and other lesser monopolies that included snow and ice,” playing 


7 The son of a domestic servant in the Torlonia household, Ferrajoli was able to study thanks to the 
Princes interest. He then entered the Bank, where he showed ability and initiative, so much so that 
he was given tasks of increasing responsibility. See Bartoloni, “Ferraioli, Giuseppe.” 

? Report on industrial enterprises in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 197, fasc.3. 

73 “Contratti di fabbricazione e trasporto e di Regia cointeressata della vendita dei tabacchi stipulati 
il dì 19 agosto 1833 e 10 febbraio 1835,” in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, fasc. 16. 

7 On Dupont and Neapolitan entrepreneurs of the mid-nineteenth century, see Davis, Merchants, 
Monopolists and Contractors. 

? Up until the end of the nineteenth century in many Italian cities there was a trade in snow and 
ice, which was collected in mountain areas, kept in purpose-built storage pits, and then sold in the 
cities. Particular facilities were needed, and it was valuable enough for it to become the subject of a 
monopoly. It was in particular used by hospitals and pharmacies, but also for food consumption by 
wealthier families. 
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cards and city theatres: a wide range of contracts which made Torlonia a 
prominent figure in state finance in Naples as well. The profits from these 
activities were substantial, leading him to open a special office in the 
city. The salt and tobacco monopoly on its own earned the Bank average 
annual profits of 10,000 scudi during the twenty-year period up to 1852, 
while the other contracts produced 27,000 scudi just in 1845, equal to 
30 per cent of the revenues recorded in that year?° (Table 5.2). 

Torlonia gave his full attention to these types of investment, including 
those where he had a minority stake. This seems clear from his corre- 
spondence with the Florentine banker Emanuele Fenzi: Torlonia agreed 
to assist him in opening a Roman office, in exchange for a stake in the 


Table 5.2 Results of Banco Torlonia 1829-1853 (in Roman scudi) 


Year Capital Profits 
1829 680,000 52.371 
1830 580,000 54.623 
1831 520,000 42.518 
1832 570,000 175.572 
1833 705,000 346.877 
1834 967,000 274.457 
1835 1.010,000 71.843 
1836 900,000 74.233 
1837 821,000 127.018 
1838 925,000 195.307 
1839 963,000 108.429 
1840 958,000 112.701 
1841 871,000 122.048 
1842 859,000 149.903 
1844 54.658 
1845 83.354 
1846 94.987 
1847 132.267 
1848 102.131 
1849 55.766 
1850 100.835 
1851 121.268 
1852 133.786 
1853 146.442 


Source: ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265 


76 ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, fasc. 17. 
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tobacco contract in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany." Public contracts, as 
a particular category of business, were thus very important to Torlonia, 
who often encouraged their more rational and profitable management. 
Although these activities required substantial resources for the deposits 
and fees payable to the Treasury, they gave him consistent profits, in some 
years as much as 25 per cent of the capital invested.” The exercise of 
the contracts indicates some aspects of the manner in which Torlonia 
managed many of the activities for which the Bank acted as a holding 
company. He himself retained full strategic control of these ventures, 
but gave their management to trusted associates to whom he delegated 
wide powers, especially when the contract was not based in Rome. They 
were assisted by management and technical staff who had been chosen by 
Torlonia. These associates were sometimes Bank employees (like Ferrajoli) 
but sometimes not (like Benucci); their pay included a variable element 
that was related to the results achieved. The relationship of trust with the 
banker was fundamental, so much so that when this was lost long legal 
cases followed. 

Torlonia was less interested, on the other hand, in investing in manu- 
facturing activity, in the period of “marginalization of industrial inter- 
ests in relation to agricultural and commercial interests” that affected the 
Papal State, and most specifically Rome, during the nineteenth century.” 
He took part in some enterprises as a capital investment partner, but, 
unlike his father, Alessandro did not take a direct role in the management 
of any single important manufacturing business. Almost in confirmation 
of this, the documents in the family archive are somewhat reserved, and 
the research has had to be based mainly on other sources: primarily the 
records of the papal administration, and also the journalism of the time, 
which reported the debate on production and industrial and commercial 
policies. 

Torlonia only operated in a limited fashion in sole-right concessions, 
which in the mid-nineteenth century were the focus of debate. In 1834 


” Giuntini, Soltanto per denaro. La vita gli affari la ricchezza di Emanuele Fenzi, 99-100. 

78 ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, fasc. 14. 

” Travaglini, “Lo Stato Pontificio e l'industria," 81. According to the quantitative data provided by 
various contemporary observers there were 518 production units of varying size in Rome in 1803, 


450 in 1826, 394 in 1840, and 300 in 1857. 
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he founded a company that obtained the exclusive right to cold process 
soap production, a sector that was going through a phase of innovation, 
after the chemist Nicolas Leblanc’s success in producing soda from sea 
salt, and expanding production stimulated by growing demand from the 
textile industry.*° That same year, with a capital injection of 3,000 scudi, 
Torlonia went into partnership with two sheep-breeders, D’Enea and De 
Albertis, in order to produce and sell wool and sheepskins.*' This invest- 
ment may have been a favourable one, as the raw wool was produced for 
a manufacturing sector that had the government’s commitment to its 
protection and encouragement*’; even sales abroad of the produce from 
sheep-farming—wool, skins and cheese—recorded increases in both 
quantity and price during that period, in spite of the high export duties 
levied.? Unfortunately the sources do not give us the quantitative data 
we need for a full analysis of these activities. 

Good data is equally lacking on other areas that Torlonia was involved 
in, such as the mining sector: in 1842 he bought shares in a company 
formed for extracting marble from one of the famous quarries on Monte 
Altissimo, in the Apuan Alps in Tuscany, which had supplied Michelangelo 
Buonarroti himself in 1500.5 This company, which was in operation 
until 1882, quarried fine marble mainly for monumental buildings 
rather than for statuary, and as a result experienced remarkable growth 
during the years of Italian unification when many new public buildings 
were erected. In the early 1840s Torlonia also obtained the contracts for 
the saltworks of Corneto (now Tarquinia) and Treja (in the province of 
Macerata); both of these concessions were to some extent complementary 
to the fiscal contract that he already held.® In 1845 Torlonia obtained the 
open-ended concession for extracting coal from the Sogliano al Rubicone 


9 The documentation is in ASR, Camerlengato, parte II, titolo III, b. 75. 

81 ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, £. 129. 

? In 1830 new customs tariffs were approved whose essential aim was protection of domestic pro- 
duction, including the wool industry. To these were added incentives: in 1835 awards for quantity 
production were introduced, aiming to increase production in order to meet the growing domestic 
demand and limit the use of imports. See Bonelli, // commercio estero dello Stato Pontificio nel secolo 
XIX; Toscano, “L'avvio di una politica industriale a Roma tra XVIII e XIX secolo,” 220-21. 

83 Coppi, Discorso agrario, 13-17. 

8 Repetti, Dizionario geografico fisico storico della Toscana, vol. 5: 252-68. 

8 The documentation is in ASR, Camerale III. Comuni, b. 976. 
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mines in the Romagna. After the Restoration there had been a reinstate- 
ment of the old system, dating back to the sixteenth century, whereby all 
mines were owned by the sovereign irrespective of the ownership of the 
land where they were located. The Pope granted their use under what was 
termed regalia assoluta, which established the conditions respecting the 
landowner, who had to be compensated for potential damage but could 
not obstruct the work necessary for the mining.*° The concession-holder 
on his part was obliged to pay an annual fee to the Apostolic Camera and 
to make a gift to the Pope, to whom Torlonia gave a precious silver pyx 
(a communion vessel). Coal was a key energy resource, whose scarcity 
was to influence the subsequent process of Italian industrialization,*” and 
even in the Papal State of the 1840s the shrewder entrepreneurs under- 
stood its importance. However, Torlonia’s venture was not a success: the 
investment made did not lead to the discovery of appreciable amounts 
of coal, and so after a few years he closed the mine and dissolved the 
business. 

From the mid-1830s Torlonia’s interest was also drawn to the transport 
sector, and he either initiated or took part in many steam navigation 
initiatives. This was a period of growth in the papal merchant navy: over 
a twenty-year period this recorded a 30 per cent increase in its tonnage, 
mainly relating to sailing ships. There was a similar trend abroad: in the 
second half of the 1840s the British fleet’s steam ships only accounted 
for 120,000 of its total of 3 million tons.** Steam navigation was still an 
emerging sector, needing capital and enthusiasm to meet its challenges: 
just the sort of enterprise that Torlonia was drawn to. 

In 1836 he set up a company to construct and manage a medium- 
size steamship (60 horsepower) that was intended to carry goods and 
passengers between Rome, Civitavecchia, Naples and other ports on the 
Tyrrhenian. The company had capital of 55,000 scudi, divided into 100 


shares; to attract subscribers Torlonia had guaranteed a minimum annual 


36 Berardi, J carbone in Romagna. 

7 Malanima, Le energie degli italiani; Bardini, Senza carbone nell eta del vapore. 

88 Gabriele, L'industria armatoriale nei territori dello Stato Pontificio, 54—55; Girard, “Transport,” 
266-67. 

9 An announcement about the company’s foundation appeared in Notizie del giorno, no. 10, 10 
March 1836; the documentation is in ASR, Camerlengato, parte II, titolo IX, b. 691. 
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dividend of 5 per cent for the first five years, which could then increase if 
there were profits. In addition, he involved himself directly in invitations 
to investors, stating that he would be personally responsible for the oper- 
ation of the business, even if he would have to “give third parties some 
specific responsibilities.” He made contact with, among others, Giuseppe 
Gozzani of San Giorgio, the able general administrator to the Borghese 
princes who in effect looked after their fortune during the period when 
this passed down through the family”; Torlonia suggested “an affair to 
our mutual advantage.” Gozzani declared his interest in buying shares 
only because these had been guaranteed by the banker.?! This project did 
not start to schedule, however, because of the isolation measures taken 
during the cholera epidemic of 1837, and its operation did not meet with 
success: a loss of 19,000 scudi was recorded in the Bank's balance sheet 
for 1843, covering liquidation of the enterprise.” All things considered, 
the most significant feature that emerges is Torlonia’s ability to create an 
element of appeal for those few domestic investors who were disposed to 
taking risks in new sectors. 

Despite its failure, this was not Torlonias only investment in water 
transport: in 1839 he equipped the boat Fortunato and gave its com- 
mand to Alessandro Cialdi, a prominent figure in the papal navy who 
had already completed some important voyages and was the author of 
research on river transport that had also made its mark abroad.” Cialdi 
was given responsibility for transporting to Rome two monoliths of pink 
granite, cut in the Baveno quarries on Lake Maggiore and destined for 
the Torlonia villa on the Via Nomentana; this operation met with a lively 
public response, and will be discussed in greater detail in the next chap- 
ter. In the period 1842-1844 Torlonia put capital into a Società per la 
Navigazione nel Mediterraneo (Mediterranean Navigation Company) 
and bought the steamboat Duca di Calabria for carrying passengers and 
goods; he also took part in initiatives to use steamers for navigating the 
Tiber, whose passage upstream was still reliant on the ancient system of 


9° Pescosolido, Terra e nobiltà, 95—99. 


?! Correspondence between Alessandro Torlonia and Cavalier Giuseppe Gozzani, letters of 24 and 
27 February 1836, in Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Roma, Autografi Torlonia, fasc. A 23/17. 


?? ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265. 
?5 De Marinis, “Cialdi, Alessandro.” 
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haulage by buffalo.? These ventures have all been mentioned to provide 
an understanding of the attraction that steam navigation—including its 
technical aspects, on which he wanted detailed information—had for 
Alessandro Torlonia, and thus to provide an insight into his interest in 
innovation. These elements explain his involvement in many ventures, not 
all of which were governed by a strict rationale of return on investment. 

Torlonia had other involvements in the transport sector, including the 
important stagecoach service between Rome and the Neapolitan border, 
but in general his ventures in the spheres of infrastructure and produc- 
tion did not generate satisfying results from a performance perspective. 
It was not unusual for the losses to exceed the profits; when there were 
profits these were meagre, and far below those taken from the contracts 
and from the investments in financial assets and land. This might partly 
be explained by Torlonia having less of a flair for "industrial" affairs, and 
lesser management skills in this area; but we should also look for our 
explanation in the regressive economic environment of the Papal State, 
which was far from receptive to new initiatives, especially in the trans- 
port field. This was a sector of truly remarkable complexity within the 
nineteenth-century Italian economy, which generated resource-hungry 
projects and repeatedly required heavy support from the state. 


5.6 Torlonia’s Banking Model: A Comparative 
Perspective 


In the light of this detailed analysis of Torlonia's strategies and behaviour 
in the middle decades of the century, we can attempt an analysis of his 
business model, both in its micro-economic aspects and in its macro- 
economic effects. 

Torlonia was the heir to a bank that had emerged in the eighteenth 
century, from which he derived his wealth, reputation, clients and opera- 
tional methods. In relation to the traditional figure of the banker as a 
"money merchant,” however, Torlonia was able to launch decisive trans- 


% Giuntini, "Inland Navigation in Italy in the Nineteenth Century”; D'Errico and Palazzo, “Il 
Tevere ‘navigato’ e ‘navigabile’. 
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formations in scale and scope, while still remaining firmly anchored to 
the system of the private banking house that was in keeping with both his 
background and his personality. 

For an operational model he had as reference the French Haute 
Banque, whose heads “used their personal fortunes and the capital with 
which their families and rich relations had entrusted them, as well as the 
funds which they drew from their acceptances in numerous activities.”?? 
It was no coincidence that Torlonia turned to the greatest representative 
of the Haute Banque, James de Rothschild, to project himself onto the 
European stage, sharing with him the specific function of financing state 
debt. Like the Maison, the Bank offered brokerage services and operated 
with precious metals, carrying out arbitrage in the exchange market, but 
unlike the Maison the Bank was not located within a system of such 
developed and high-ranking operators, nor could it count on the sort of 
oversight provided by the Banque de France.” 

The French historian Jean Bouvier, referring to James de Rothschild, 
has asked how the Haute Banque, “which had developed under the eco- 
nomic ancien régime of mercantile trade and in the narrow spheres of 
the princely courts of the political ancien régime,” adapted to the new 
economic and financial aspects of industrialization." This is also an 
appropriate question to ask regarding Alessandro Torlonia: in Rome 
just a distant echo could be heard of the economic impetus affecting 
other European regions, but nonetheless he too had to come to terms 
with these changes. The answer highlights a dual approach: while on the 
European scale Torlonia demonstrated great openness towards new types 
of investment, confirming that there was no clash there between the old 
bank and the new,” on the domestic front he behaved mainly like a 
banker from the ancien régime. He did not, for example, provide long- 
term capital investment for essential initiatives like the railways, finally 
approved under the papacy of Pius IX (1846-1878), which required more 
appropriate financial instruments than the traditional ones of mercantile 


» Plessis, The History of Banks in France, 187. 


% Plessis, “The Banque de France and the Emergence of a National Financial Market”; Conti, Le 
dimensioni nazionali della finanza, 114-15. 


?/ Bouvier, Les Rothschild, 7. 


?* Landes, "Vieille Banque et Banque Nouvelle." 
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credit. Torlonia may have had little faith in the entrepreneurial milieu 
that launched these projects, perceiving the improvisatory and unclear 
nature of the modus operandi. These negative indications, which were 
borne out in the years that followed, persuaded him to avoid taking on 
any risks in this sector. It could thus be said that the Banco Torlonia did 
not play a “Gerschenkronian” role, generating change, in the economi- 
cally backward area of the Papal State. 

At the same time, the Bank did act as a vehicle for innovation in the area 
of state finance, as it provided the channel by which the papal Treasury 
had recourse to foreign capital markets, using methods that other Italian 
governments were able to employ in a more fruitful way, as indicated by 
the example of Cavour in his preparation for Italian unification.” 

The Bank’s actions were also important in the growth of the domestic 
capital market, for which public finance was the major stimulus for real 
development. This process took place in many European countries, but in 
each one it took on particular forms and dimensions; the financial decisions 
made by each government to address problems both economic and other 
had path-dependent effects on its financial system and modernization.!® 
Albeit with the limitations that we have seen, this process also happened in 
the Papal State, where the Bank acted as a primary operator in the financing 
and placement of public debt, supplying liquidity and tranferability in the 
presence of a very weak and poorly organized secondary market.! From this 
perspective, Torlonia established his ability to assume the proper functions 
of private banking: “[private banks] have consistently been able to influ- 
ence, and sometimes lead, the profession, through their socio-professional 
status, their networks of relationships, but also their innovative capacity." ? 

We have seen how he attempted to escape the limitations of market seg- 
mentation and localism, long-standing features of Italy's banking history— 


? Cameron, France and the Economic Development of Europe, 435-57; on the action taken by 
Cavour and Piedmont see Duggan, The Force of Destiny. 

100 On the role that financial innovation can play in promoting economic growth, see Sylla, Tilly 
and Tortella, “Introduction: Comparative Historical Perspectives”; Van der Wee, “European 
Banking in the Middle Ages and Early Modern Times,” 175-220. 


1! Fanfani and Conti, “Banca e credito nel Risorgimento nazionale," 21-22; Masi, “L'influenza del 
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and its history more generally—which restricted his business opportunities. 
Moreover, every bank defines its own position in relation to a context, 
within the sphere of local economic networks, which function on the basis 
of the ruling social conventions; networks are fundamental factors in how 
private banks operate. In this respect Torlonia, once again, had a dual mode 
of operation: with some success he attempted penetration of private bank- 
ing networks outside the Papal State, and simultaneously sought to main- 
tain a dominant position in the domestic environment. Like his ability to 
construct preferential relationships with papal dignitaries as far up the hier- 
archy as the Pope, his powerful strategy of cultivation of his public image, 
in which great social events overlapped with a continuing interest in the arts 
and collecting (discussed in the next chapter), was an indispensable feature 
of how he acted as a private banker, at least until the 1850s. He fostered an 
aura of exclusivity which signalled the Bank's standing in comparison to 
other banking houses. In this, Alessandro experience was different from 
that of his father, who moved within a defined business community of refer- 
ence. The very growth of the Banks activities after 1830 placed him instead 
in a position of absolute pre-eminence in the papal credit market, a posi- 
tion apart, which suited Torlonias way of working: he preferred to conduct 
much of his important business without partnerships with local bankers. 
Factors that explain this choice may include the modest size of transac- 
tion and information-gathering costs that the Bank had to meet in Rome's 
financial market, and also his ability to address risks independently,” but 
Torlonias primary motivation must surely have lain in his profound distrust 
of other operators, seen in the case of the Banca Romana, whose uncertain 
reliability might have compromised the Banks reputation. 

In his activity as a banker, Torlonia in fact maintained the Bank's repu- 
tation as a guiding light. When choosing his many business ventures and 
his few partners he was very careful to preserve and further strengthen 
his reputational capital, a genuine "control device" in financial activi- 
ty. ^ He was very aware of the importance of this competitive advan- 


103 Carnevali, “Between Markets and Networks: Regional Banks in Italy.” 
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tage within a financial community based on informal rules and codes 
of behaviour. Moreover, reputation had been a founding value in busy 
and dynamic financial markets like those of the City of London and the 
United States,!°° and its value remained fundamental in the transition to 
broader, more impersonal and more regulated financial systems. 

These attitudes discouraged Torlonia from involvement in the new 
corporate institutions emerging in Italy as elsewhere; the Bank remained 
a family business, a model that allowed the banker to retain full manage- 
ment control but also determined its future critical state. 

In its passage through this transitional phase in banking history that the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century represent, the Bank was abso- 
lutely typical of “banking activity with a personal stamp" 5; in many Italian 
contexts this continued to have a role until the end of the century, both 
within the sphere of credit brokerage and in the economy more widely. 
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Prince and Entrepreneur 


6.1 Land and Lineage 


During the middle decades of the nineteenth century Alessandro Torlonia 
was engaged in a continual and impressive process of increasing his land 
ownership. His purchases need to be seen in the context of a strategy of 
land acquisition pursued by the Roman nobility after the Restoration, in 
order to address the fall in unit revenue and to compensate for the loss 
of their feudal jurisdiction.’ The concentration and consolidation of the 
great aristocratic estates occurred in part because of the dissolution of 
the Church' land ownership.’ It also benefited from the gradual erosion 
of public land use and the customary rights of village communities; for 
example, the proportion of peasants in the agriculture of Latium who used 


"Tosi, La società romana dalla feudalità al patriziato. 

"The “catasto” (land register) ordered by Pius VI, and therefore called the “Catasto Piano,” was 
undertaken between 1777 and 1784; it was less than reliable, as it was based on descriptive surveys 
and used various local units of measurement. During the French period a new register was initiated, 
based on the decimal metric system and a detailed survey. This was pushed forward by Pius VII in 
1816 and completed under Gregory XVI in the 1830s, and is therefore known as the “Catasto 
Gregoriano." See Zucchini, Ampiezza delle aziende e delle proprietà nell Agro Romano. On the politi- 
cal aspects of the registers, see Zangheri, “I catasti.” 
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the jus pascendi (right to graze animals), one of the most long-standing 
entitlements, fell during the same period from 50 to 30 per cent.’ 

Land acquisition was a rational course of action in terms of the 
rules of succession in force in the Papal State, and was not discour- 
aged by the fiscal regime: although the dativa reale(property levy) 
was a significant source of income within the overall profile of papal 
taxation revenues, the rates were modest and collection far from efh- 
cient, and as a result there was no real impact on investment choices. 
Moreover, land acquisition was deeply embedded in the mentality of 
the Italian ruling classes: in 1836 the Milanese politician and scholar 
Carlo Cattaneo made the perceptive observation that many owners of 
capital of an entrepreneurial origin sought respectability, security and 
tranquillity in land.‘ This was an enduring approach, so much so that 
the low liquidity of Italian family possessions was highlighted by the 
French economist Alfred de Foville as late as the end of the century.’ 
His comments were echoed in 1904 by the economist and statesman 
Francesco Saverio Nitti, who drew attention to the dominance of land 
and property over financial assets in the composition of the fortunes 
of the Italian elites, in contrast to the position in the major European 
countries.° 

In the case of Alessandro Torlonia, his additions to the land he had 
inherited resulted not so much from a social strategy as from his vision 
of an estate as an enterprise, a vision demonstrated by the considerable 
investments in land improvement that allowed him to increase the profit- 
ability of his holdings. In addition, investment in land met his need to 
diversify: it was an alternative to the risks of the banking business and his 
involvement in production and service enterprises. 


? Caffiero, L'erba dei poveri, 102-08. 


í Cattaneo wrote that “the wealth accumulated amid the uncertainties and solicitudes of an indus- 
trious life frequently comes to rest in the security and ease of life offered by landed property.” See 
Cattaneo, Civilization and Democracy, 98. On Cattaneo, described as one of the greatest political 
economists and philosophers of the first half of the nineteenth century, see Mario, “Carlo Cattaneo”; 
Lovett, Carlo Cattaneo and the Politics of the Risorgimento. 


> de Foville, “The Wealth of France and of Other Countries.” 


5 Nitti, “La ricchezza dell'Italia." 
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Torlonia went ahead with substantial purchases as early as the 1830s, 
perhaps spurred on by the ample earnings from his brokerage of state secu- 
rities and from the profitable contracts. During this period his focus was 
on the area of the Agro Romano (the countryside around Rome); whenever 
possible he acquired neighbouring pieces of land here, to be put together 
to form large estates that also had consistent soil conditions. A full picture 
of the purchases has only been made possible by painstaking review of the 
notarial and land registry sources alongside those relating to the family. 

The land acquired consisted principally of estates of more than 1,000 
hectares located mainly in the area to the south of Rome, within a wedge 
between the Via Appia (Appian Way) and the Via Laurentina.” Among 
the sellers we find aristocratic families, such as those of Prince Pallavicini 
and Prince Barberini, religious orders, such as the Camaldolesi monks, 
and Church estates. When in 1831 the Church undertook the first round 
of sales of state property discussed earlier, Torlonia bought the vast and 
fertile Cecchignola estate, on the ancient Via Ardeatina, which had been 
part of the property of the Knights Templar. The names of the estates 
drew on the old place names (for example, Tor Carbone, Caffarella and 
Casetta degli Angeli), and representations of them can be found in the 
paintings and writings of foreign travellers of the period: Cozens, Byron, 
Shelley, his wife Mary, Palmer, Donaldson and the Colemans, for exam- 
ple.? Torlonia also bought the Duchy of Ceri in the 1830s, from Prince 
Innocenzo Odescalchi; he developed a particular fondness for this for- 
tified village, set in the beautiful Etruscan countryside to the north of 
Rome. 

In the 1850s the purchases resumed on an intense scale, and Torlonia’s 
attention turned to other areas. In the Romagna he added neighbouring 
land to the central estate of “La Torre,” bought by his father Giovanni 
in the 1820s, so that the holdings finally covered almost 2,000 hectares. 


"The deeds of exchange are held in ASR, Cancelleria del Censo di Roma. Catasti 1835, b. 76; ASR, 
Segretari e Cancellieri della R.C.A., atto Notaio Felice Argenti, 20 maggio 1833, vol. 192; ASR, 
Trenta Notai Capitolini, atto Notaio Filippo Bacchetti, 29 marzo 1853; atto Notaio Filippo 
Bacchetti, 26 novembre 1853; atto Notaio Filippo Bacchetti del 26 aprile 1856. 

* Documents relating to the purchase are in ASR, Chirografi pontifici dal 1827 al 1831, Coll. C., 
n. 454. 


? Carandente, Acquarelli inglesi dell'Ottocento; Mammucari, Viaggio a Roma e nella sua Campagna. 
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In 1853 he committed 48,000 scudi to buying the estate of Torrita from 
Marquis Emanuele De Gregorio: this was a centre 50 kilometres north 
of Rome in a dominant position over the Tiber, near a depot for the 
transport of agricultural products and fuel (wood and coal) towards the 
capital. In November of the same year, Torlonia made another very sub- 
stantial investment by paying 520,000 scudi to the heirs of Carlo Luciano 
Bonaparte for the extensive properties of the Princedom of Canino; evi- 
dence of the important Etruscan city of Vulci had first been found within 
its boundaries in the late 1820s, and it was to become the centre of some 
important archaeological excavations financed by Torlonia. In 1854 he 
bought various pieces of land between Bologna and Ferrara from Marquis 
Pepoli, and subsequently added further adjacent pieces. In April 1856 he 
paid 280,000 scudi for the estates of Porto and Campo Salino, more than 
3,000 hectares in the area now occupied by the Fiumicino airport: ter- 
ritory plagued by incursions of sand and brackish water, which needed 
substantial reclamation work. 

Torlonias purchases made for a truly remarkable list. At the end of the 
1830s the Gregorian land register already placed him second, after the 
Borghese princes, on the roll of the ten largest noble property owners in 
the Agro Romano. In the early 1860s the land registry office calculated 
that Prince Torlonias property, in the Agro Romano alone, amounted to 
23,000 hectares distributed across forty estates, and represented 22 per 
cent of all the land owned by private individuals.'® 

The increasing resources devoted to investment in land need to be 
placed in the context of important events in Alessandro’ private life. 
Taking note of the urgings of his mother Anna Maria on her deathbed, 
on 17 July 1840 he married the very young Teresa Colonna. His bride 
was born in 1823 and so was just seventeen years old; she was the daugh- 
ter of Prince Aspreno Colonna of Paliano, and the descendant of one of 
the oldest and most respected families of the Italian nobility. This mari- 
tal choice put the finishing touches to a phase of recognition and con- 
solidation for Alessandro Torlonia’s social status: a few days before the 


10 Direzione generale del Censo di Roma, “Notizie statistiche dell'Agro Romano.” In ASR, 
Cancelleria del Censo, serie XIX. 
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ceremony, he had received confirmation from the Pope of his titles of 
Prince of Civitella Cesi, Marquis of Roma Vecchia, and Duke of Ceri.!! 
The new couple conquered Roman society. Alessandro, described as 
“a handsome man, tall, regular-featured, with black hair and side whis- 
kers, and a lively gaze,” paraded alongside his wife, “with the figure 
of a Diana and a queenly bearing [...] impossible to imagine a gen- 
tler and more majestic beauty.”!° The reporters portrait may not be 
without exaggeration, but it conveys something of the style of social 
self-representation by the Prince, whom until now we have only con- 
sidered in his role as a banker. In contrast to the witty oxymoron of 
“splendid mediocrity” that the French writer Edmond About attributed 
to the great Roman families,” the luxury of the residences and the par- 
ties hosted by the princely couple stood out, and took on legendary 
proportions. The most memorable of all were the parties in June and 
July 1842, at the time of the erection of twin obelisks dedicated to the 
memory of the Torlonia parents. These receptions were the culmina- 
tion of an extraordinary undertaking in which the Prince himself had 
confirmed his interest in technical matters and his appetite for a chal- 
lenge. Two monoliths of pink granite, cut from the Alpine rocks of the 
Simplon area and then carved under the Prince’ instructions, had been 
transported to Rome by water, travelling about 3,000 km from Lake 
Maggiore along the rivers Ticino, Po and Adige to Venice, where they 
were loaded onto a small sailing ship that circumnavigated almost the 
entire peninsula in order to deliver them to Fiumicino. From there they 
went up the rivers Tiber and Aniene, and then with a stage on land that 
took eight days they finally reached the Torlonia residence on the Via 
Nomentana (Illustration 6.1).'^ The press of the period gave a great deal 
of coverage to this undertaking, and to the two celebrations. The first 
of these took place in the presence not just of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Curia and Roman high society, but of Pope Gregory XVI 
himself and King Ludwig of Bavaria, to whom Torlonia was compared 


!! Papal brief by Gregory XVI of 7 July 1840, preserved in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 150. 
? Silvagni, “Alessandro Torlonia,” 604. 
P About, Rome contemporaine, 76. 


14 Gasparoni, Sugli obelischi Torlonia della Villa Nomentana. 
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as a patron.! The second instead took the form of a large party for the 
people, open to about 15,000 invitees, which was the subject of a lively 
sonnet by the poet Giuseppe Gioacchino Belli mocking the Princes 
longing for immortality.!° 

Beyond the public coverage, the sources unfortunately tell us very 
little about the life of this couple, which consisted of a man who “bore 
with pride the weight of his wealth and his titles” and a woman who 
“inspired fondness and respect." A few snippets of information come 
our way from memoirs of the period, which tell us of the great modera- 
tion of their domestic habits,'? but the rich family archives, unlike the 
papers from other great houses, tell us nothing about their daily rou- 
tine; this might have been a very fruitful way of understanding them, in 
view of “the complex interplay of material and emotional components 
of family life.”'? We can therefore only guess at the private aspects from 
their public acts: their social life, charitable activity, artistic and cultural 
patronage, and, last but not least, their financial decisions. The land 
purchases, intensified in the fifteen years that followed the wedding, can 
be understood in relation to their expectation of offspring who would 
continue their name and house, the product of a rise that had been 
consciously constructed and consolidated with marriage. The children, 
however, were slow to arrive: it was only in the mid-1850s, after fifteen 
years of the union, that two girls were born: Anna Maria in March 
1855, and Giovanna Giacinta Carolina the following February. The 
silence of the sources on the second daughter, who was to die young in 
1875, perhaps suggests some sort of infirmity, possibly connected to the 


!5 Poppi, “La nobiltà del censo,” 407. 

!©In a letter to his friend Angelo Balestra, Belli provided further details: “Duke Torlonia distributed 
sixteen thousand doughnut and eight barrels of wine from Civita Lavinia to the Roman people, 
who had free entry as long as they arrived decently dressed at the gates. There were sixteen thou- 
sand, three hundred and eighty-four cups!” Quoted by Pocino, Le curiosità di Roma, 442-43. 

" Silvagni, “Alessandro Torlonia,” 606. 

5 Checcetelli, Una giornata di osservazione nel palazzo e nella villa di S.E. il Signor Principe Don 
Alessandro Torlonia. 'The author, previously librarian to the Sforza Cesarini, belonged to that group 
of educated men who lived under the patronage of the great Roman families, and consequently his 
writing inevitably has a hagiographic style. On these writers, see Bartoccini, Roma nell'Ottocento, 
vol. 1, 292-93. 
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very long and serious mental illness which assailed her mother, Princess 
Teresa, after the birth. As we will see, this situation was a source of great 
sorrow for the Prince, and contributed to the radical choices that he 
made in later years. 


6.2 Collecting Art: Investment 
and Aristocratic Lifestyle 


Torlonia used collecting and patronage as a means of confirming his per- 
sonal prestige as a noble, while also pursuing a strategy of social distinc- 
tion as a banker.” As is well known, the tendency of private individuals 
to collect works of art and discoveries from antiquity is not just a mat- 
ter of cultural and aesthetic orientation, but is also closely connected to 
social and economic factors. In Renaissance Italy, archaeological finds 
had acquired value as concrete evidence of antiquity, allowing a direct 
link to be established with this era: alongside the humanists, noble fami- 
lies had started to collect classical pieces as a validation of the political 
and cultural prestige they had acquired. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the great aristocratic families of Rome, the artistic capital of 
Europe, had complemented their collecting of archaeological treasures 
with grandiose artistic commissions. To be both a collector and a patron 
of the arts had become one of the distinguishing features of living the 
noble life.?' This model had also been followed by important bankers 
of that period, who were often either nobles as well or were seeking 
ennoblement. These included Ottavio Costa (1554—1639), banker to the 
Apostolic Camera, the College of Cardinals and the Roman Inquisition, 
who was an enthusiastic collector of books and patron of Caravaggio, and 
Vincenzo Giustiniani (1564-1637), a taxation contractor and important 
financier of the papal public debt, for which he had been awarded the tide 
of Marquis. The latter was also one of Caravaggios patrons and brought 


? Bourdieu, Distinction. 
? Weiss, The Renaissance Discovery of Classical Antiquity; Rowland, The Culture of the High 
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together an extraordinary collection, part of which, as mentioned earlier, 
was in due course acquired by Giovanni Torlonia, Alessandro’ father.” 
In the nineteenth century, Alessandro” behaviour can be seen as bridg- 
ing the gaps between the different phases and natures of collecting and 
patronage. He managed to combine the passion for the arts and antiqui- 
ties that had characterized aristocratic lifestyles with the new incentives 
and methods which, as the century progressed, encouraged bankers and 
entrepreneurs to enter the art market. Wealth, although necessary, was not 
a sufficient condition for achieving suitable social recognition; a style of 
life characteristic of the elites therefore had to be adopted. Among its ele- 
ments were collecting and patronage, which the bankers practised with a 
largesse motivated by various factors: a genuine passion for the arts might 
sometimes overlap with an investment approach and the impulse to create 
an impressive public image, which both embellished and went further than 
the reputation they had acquired as businessmen.” An example is the col- 
lection started by James de Rothschild, which had paintings by Rembrandt 
and van Eyck and was expanded by purchases in Rome, including canvasses 
by Rubens and Murillo, as well as tapestries, furniture and valuable objects. 
Similarly, there was the collection of the Baring banking dynasty, and in 
later years that of Édouard André (1833-1894), the French heir to a fam- 
ily of Protestant bankers active during France’s Second Empire; with his 
wife Nélie Jacquemart he created a rich collection of art works and objets 
d'art in the 1860s, now on show in Paris in the Musée Jacquemart-André. 
Among the many names of bankers who dedicated themselves to collecting 
during the nineteenth century, some more and some less well known, that 
of the American Andrew W. Mellon (1855-1937) stands out: his superb 
art collection was the nucleus of the National Gallery of Art in Washington. 
Alessandro Torlonia dedicated both attention and vast resources, which 
the sources unfortunately only allow us to quantify in rare instances, to 


© Terzaghi, Caravaggio, Annibale Carracci, Guido Reni; Leonardi, “Collezionare libri”; Squarzina, 
Caravaggio e i Giustiniani. 

>On this topic see the lectures from the symposium “Money for the Most Exquisite Things: 
Bankers and Collecting from the Medici to the Rockefellers” (1-2 March 2013), displayed in an 
original way on the Frick Collection website: http://www.frick.org/interact/video/money. On the 
complex relationship with the lifestyle of the ruling classes, see for example Bergeron, Les capitalistes 
en France (1780-1914); Rubinstein, Men of Property; Augustine, Patricians and Parvenus. 
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the construction and embellishment of his various palazzi and other resi- 
dences. He appointed the architect Giovan Battista Caretti to oversee reno- 
vation of the palazzo on Piazza Venezia, which was demolished in 1903 
to create space for the new monument that was to symbolize the nation, 
the “Altare della Patria” or “Vittoriano.” Production of the paintings was 
entrusted to Francesco Podesti, an exponent of historical romanticism who 
is considered one of the greatest Italian artists of the earlier nineteenth cen- 
tury, and who subsequently worked for Carlo Alberto, King of Sardinia, 
Francesco II, King of Naples, and Pope Pius IX. Following in his father’s 
footsteps, Alessandro wanted his magnificent house to be the stage for 
a comparison between the works of Antonio Canova (1757-1822) and 
Bertel Thorvaldsen (1770-1844), the two greatest neo-classical sculptors. 
Next to Canovas monumental group Hercules and Lycas, acquired by his 
father, he placed Neptune by Thorvaldsen, who at the end of the eighteenth 
century had set himself up in Rome where he was much admired. There 
were also further works by the Danish sculptor and his school (the sculp- 
tors Pietro Galli, Luigi Bienaimé, Camillo Pistrucci and Pietro Tenerani); 
the intention was to create “a representative gallery of modern sculpture.??9 
Other works were carried out in the palazzo on Piazza Scossacavalli, near St 
Peters, where in a wunderkammer (cabinet of wonders) Torlonia brought 
together “as in an arsenal, many marbles and pictures of great value.”?° 

At Villa Torlonia Alessandro continued the work his father had started, 
entrusting the house to Caretti and work on the gardens to Giuseppe 
Jappelli, an architect and landscape painter. The Villa was enhanced by 
a grand Palladian-style pronaos, and in homage to the eclecticism of the 
period rooms around the central hall were decorated in Gothic, Renaissance, 
neoclassical, Egyptian and Etruscan styles.” It gathered together a wealth 
of decorative features by the most well-known artists of the period: 
Thorvaldsen, for example, sculpted the evocative Triumph of Alexander 
in Babylon, replicating the sculpture produced years earlier for the Pope's 


“Tobia, L'Altare della Patria; Brice, Le Vittoriano. 
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Quirinale Palace. The theater of the Villa was painted by Constantino 
Brumidi, who, after participating in the Roman Republic (1849) emi- 
grated to the United States, where he met with great professional suc- 
cess. He was given important commissions by the government: his chief 
work in Washington was done in the rotunda of the Capitol and included 
the Apotheosis of George Washington in the dome. Torlonia made the house 
into an extraordinary suburban residence, the setting for the magnificent 
social life he led in the fifteen years after his wedding, and the Villa today 
provides a unique testimony to the artistic culture of that period. 

Carlo Fea, the government's Commissioner for Roman Antiquities 
and head of the papal Archaeological Committee, wrote that the banker- 
prince was devoting himself to “all types of antiquity and fine art."?? 
Torlonia instigated archaeological excavations on his vast properties, 
from Roma Vecchia to Centocelle; the discoveries contributed to the 
establishment of his rich collections of antiquities, and also to his fame 
as a collector.” His collection expanded with, among other things, pieces 
from the area of the Trajan Gate at Fiumicino, where they unearthed the 
exceptional relief sculpture by Portus with its portrayal of the buildings, 
ships, patron gods and commercial life of the ancient port of Rome. The 
excavations supported by Torlonia on the Vulci estate were particularly 
productive, leading to the discovery of the “Tomba Francois,” an impos- 
ing underground burial chamber dug out of the rock which contained a 
very important cycle of Etruscan paintings. 

Alessandro was not, however, just an enthusiast for classical antiquities. He 
collected around him a circle of artists from different regions which included 
significant figures from the Italian nineteenth century: as well as Podesti, 
there were Vincenzo Camuccini, who had worked for all the crowned heads 


28 Fea, Descrizione di Roma antica e moderna. 


29 The collections were described in minute detail by Visconti, Catalogo del Museo Torlonia di scul- 
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of Europe and been superintendent of the Vatican Museums, Pelagio Palagi, 
a respected portrait painter and later architect at the court of Carlo Alberto, 
and Francesco Hayez, the leading exponent of historical romanticism whose 
paintings alluded to the aspirations of the Risorgimento. The exercise of 
patronage gave an increased cultural importance to the household, around 
which not just artists but also young poets, diarists and historians collected. 

During the decades of the mid-nineteenth century Torlonia also com- 
mitted himself to the restoration and embellishment of churches, such 
as that of the Gèsu in Rome, and to the building and decoration of his 
theatres. One was installed in the Villas garden, and was particularly 
innovative from an architectural point of view, but there were also those 
in the centre of the city: the Apollo, the Alibert and the Argentina, the 
most important, where during the latter half of the 1840s there were 
some celebrated performances which included The Battle of Legnano, an 
opera specifically written for it by Giuseppe Verdi. Art historians have 
written about the development of an authentic “Torlonia taste”;?! this 
was extolled by his contemporaries, but has also been acknowledged and 
explored by more recent research in much greater depth than the hagio- 
graphical writings of the period. 

In the 1860s, despite the difficulties of this phase, the Prince had still 
not lost his taste for collecting. This was demonstrated by his purchase of 
the Villa Albani, on Rome’s Via Salaria, and its exceptional collection of 
classical art. This house had been built in the mid-eighteenth century for 
Cardinal Alessandro Albani, a nephew of Pope Clement XI, following a 
grandiose design which then made it a model for many aristocratic resi- 
dences in Europe. It represented one of the purest expressions of the par- 
ticular taste for antiquity that had been established in the mid-eighteenth 


3! Pettinelli, La decorazione murale di Annibale Angelini; Steindl, Mézenatentum im Rom des 19. 
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3 Some of the decorations at the Villa had been inspired by the librarian of Cardinal Albani, 
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century, when Rome had become the favourite destination of the Grand 
Tour. In 1866 Torlonia bought the Villa from Albanis heirs, with all its 
works of art; these were catalogued in 1883 by the scholar Carlo Lodovico 
Visconti, using an innovative system that included photographic records. 
The Albani works, put together with the other major pieces that Alessandro 
and his father had acquired or found on the family’s property, created an 
exceptional “collection of collections”. More than 620 classical sculptures, 
among them original Greek works (including Hercules freeing Theseus, 
attributed to Phidias) and Roman copies, bas-reliefs and sarcophaguses 
(including the “Sarcofagi Savelli” and the colossal “Hester Giustiniani”), 
in expert opinion made it the most important private collection of sculp- 
ture in the world." It later became the subject of a longstanding dispute 
between the family and the Italian state that was resolved in 2016 with a 
very important agreement (Illustration 6.2).*° 

Alessandro Torlonia’s conduct illustrated models and cultural prac- 
tices to which he conformed in order to give his role as a banker proper 
recognition in society. Over the centuries, this role had been the sub- 
ject of ambivalent perceptions and attitudes which had ancient roots in 
Christian doctrine’s disdain for money, its potential profitability, and the 
services related to it. In nineteenth-century Europe, and especially in 
papal Rome, there were still widespread prejudices against financial activ- 
ity and those engaged in it. To give himself legitimacy, Alessandro there- 
fore chose the route of high culture; in doing this he perhaps revealed his 
personal inclinations, alongside his desire to live the noble life and his 
great skill in diversifying his investments. 


9 Visconti, J monumenti del Museo Torlonia; on Visconti the archaeologist, see Ridley, “To Protect 
the Monuments.” 

4 See the entry “Torlonia Museum" in Encyclopedia Britannica on-line (2011), available at http:// 
www.britannica.com/EBchecked/topic/599931/Torlonia-Museum. See also Gasparri and 
Ghiandoni, Lo studio Cavaceppi e le collezioni Torlonia. 

33 The agreement, signed on 15 March 2016 by representatives of the Italian authorities in the heri- 
tage sector and the director of the Fondazione Torlonia, Alexander Francis Poma Murialdo, pro- 
vided for the works to be shown in 2017 in temporary exhibitions, curated by Salvatore Settis, both 
in Italy and abroad. They will remain the property of the Fondazione, and will subsequently be 
permanently on show at a prestigious base in Rome. See: http://www.beniculturali.it/mibac/multi- 
media/MiBAC/documents/1458040126455. AccordoTorlonia.pdf. 

36 On these topics see Fanfani, “Etica e ‘bisogno economico”; Todeschini, 7 mercanti e il tempio; 
Quaglioni, Todeschini and Varanini, Credito e usura fra teologia, diritto e amministrazione. 
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Illustration 6.2 Hester Giustiniani (Torlonia collections from Villa Albani) in 
Oskar Seyffert, Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, London, 1894-The image is 
in Public Domain 


6.3 The Entrepreneurial Landowner 


Alessandro broke with typical European models of aristocratic behaviour, 
however, in the management of his land holdings, to which he gave a 
distinctly entrepreneurial style. He showed himself to be diametrically 
opposed to “an idea of land as a source of income, pleasure in status, and 
convenient deposit for capital that should be achieved using the most 
favourable and least risky methods possible.”*” In contrast to his father, 


Meriggi, “Società, istituzioni e ceti dirigenti,” 169-70. See also Malatesta, Le aristocrazie terriere 
nell Europa contemporanea. 
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who had seen land as an investment choice that was required for the 
process of ennoblement, Alessandro always showed a real interest in the 
management of his estates. While there is not space here to provide a 
detailed analysis of all his individual holdings, some of the most signifi- 
cant cases will be outlined in order to identify particular features of his 
entrepreneurship. 

One of the most important properties, in view of its great size and 
the characteristics of its cultivability, was the Roma Vecchia estate on 
the Appian Way, bought by Giovanni for 94,000 scudi at the end of the 
eighteenth century from the Arciconfraternita del Sancta Sanctorum. 
Alessandro Torlonia gave it his particular attention; the reasons for this 
may have included its position on the “Regina Viarum” (Queen of Roads) 
in one of the areas with the most evocative historical and archaeological 
memorials, such as the Circus of Maxentius and the Villa of the Quintilii, 
from whose splendid ruins the name of the property had derived.” In the 
early nineteenth century Giovanni had granted management of Roma 
Vecchia to large-scale tenants such as Del Grande and Merolli, who were 
among the major Roman “mercanti di campagna” (rural intermediaries).^? 
Most of the land, about 85 per cent of the total area, was sown with crops 
while the remainder was under grass, during a period when the returns 
from cereal farming were largely static.‘ 

Some decades later, under Alessandro’s direction, clear changes could 
have been seen in the land management. Of the total area of the various 
cultivable units into which the estate was divided about 40 per cent was 
sown with wheat, 20 per cent with other gramineous crops, newly intro- 
duced and including maize and barley, and 12 per cent with legumes and 
forage crops; the rest was used as pasture, employing a scientific system 
of crop rotation.“ The proportion of crops grown for animal consump- 


38 Deed by Notaio Nardi of 21 March 1797, in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 197, fasc. 2. 
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tion had increased, the purpose being to support more rational forms 
of rearing both cattle and sheep, which were the basis of a new venture 
in dairy production. As well as the action taken to change the business 
internally, there was the sale, on both the domestic and foreign markets, 
of produce from stock raising—wool, hide and cheese—which within 
a few years increased in both volume and value. These activities were 
encouraged by the rising profitability of sheep rearing, which remained 
high right through the second half of the century. It was only in the 
period between the First and Second World Wars that the prices of sheep 
products registered a fall on the European market, with a decisive crisis 
for activity related to shepherding and transhumance. This trend explains 
the increase in surface area assigned to grazing in the nineteenth-century 
Latium countryside, and the resistance put up by farmers to change 
within a system that alternated crop cultivation and stock raising; this 
was linked to archaic social conditions, but was recognized by the experts 
as “very rational in its way,” because it was responsive to trends in the 
markets.“ 

In advance of some of the action prescribed after Italian unification by 
the new laws on land reclamation, Torlonia went ahead with the division 
of the estate into medium-size cultivation units (about 20 hectares), on 
each of which a farming family was installed with its own establishment. 
The work needed for building the farmhouses, agricultural buildings 
(cowsheds, haylofts, pigsties, manure pits, hen houses and other structures 
for animals) and roads between the farms required spending of more than 
40,000 scudi.‘ At Roma Vecchia, as on most land in the countryside 
around the capital, one of the main problems was water management, 
both in terms of the hydrological features of the terrain and in relation to 
sufficient provision for farming and domestic usage. The existing arrange- 
ments were inadequate for the new production activity; the Prince there- 


4 Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio, Direzione generale dell'agricoltura, La pecora 
nell'Agro Romano, Relazioni di S. Baldassarre, A. Brizi, available in the Biblioteca del Senato; 
Cianferoni, "Produzioni, costi e redditi della pastorizia dell'Agro Romano." 

^ Valenti, “La Campagna romana e il suo avvenire economico e sociale,” 128—30. A revision of the 
traditional interpretative models for Roman agriculture has been put forward by Caffero, 
“L'agricoltura nello Stato Pontificio." See also Martinelli, “Latifundia Revisited: Market Power, 
Land Inequality and Agricultural Efficiency." 
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fore undertook various measures to boost the distribution network fed 
by the Felice acqueduct, and had suitable equipment installed for con- 
trolling the water capacity and pressure. Work to manage the water sys- 
tems was also carried out on the three neighbouring properties that lay 
between the Appian Way and the Via Laurentina, Acquataccio, Caffarella 
and Cecchignola, which together constituted a homogeneous group. To 
make the most of the existing water resources, Torlonia had a supply and 
pumping system installed that reached as far as the coastline. Using plans 
by the engineer Enrico Gennari, the network was subsequently extended 
with the construction of reservoirs and conduits to distribute the water; 
the results were so good that Torlonia drew up supply contracts for the 
estates of other property-owners. 

The Prince also allocated substantial sums to agricultural investments 
much further away from Rome. In the Romagna he made a model estate 
out of the “La Torre" property, on which Giovanni Pascoli, one of Italy's 
greatest poets, lived his early years.‘ The total of almost 2,000 hectares 
was divided into 142 farms, with their farmhouses connected by a dense 
network of estate roads and built in the typical style of the local rural 
architecture." From the mid-nineteenth century onwards, cereal-growing 
was complemented by the cultivation of fruit and vegetables. The fig- 
ures recorded in the archived documents indicate the degree of attention 
that Torlonia gave to the intensification of arboreal cultivation: 5,896 
fruit trees (cherry, almond, peach, apple, pear, walnut and fig), 56,902 
elms, 37,935 maples, 8,530 poplars, and 2,500 oaks. In addition, 21,000 
mulberry trees were planted, supplying the silkworm breeding that was 
integral to local farming activity. Another crop typical of the area was 
hemp, which was then processed for the market in ropes, fishing nets and 
various marine uses.” 

Further investment in improvements was dedicated to livestock farm- 
ing. Around the middle of the century the business saw the launch of 


46 The poet's father was for many years the estate’s administrator, and Pascoli (1855-1912) set many 
of his compositions there. See also Balzani and Hertner, Una borghesia di provincia. 
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a careful choice of cattle breed called the “Romagnola”: this received 
numerous prizes and is acknowledged as having provided a decisive 
impetus to the evolution of today’s cows of the Romagna, which rank 
among the best breeds in existence. The stockbreeding was aimed at meat 
production, and became one of the estate’s most profitable activities. 

AII these ventures not only bear witness to estates managed according 
to entrepreneurial criteria, but also allow us to see a Torlonia who was 
open to innovation, passionate about things done well, good at choosing 
his partners, and able to understand and improve the features that were 
typical of the fabric of local systems. 

It should therefore come as no surprise that in the mid-1850s the 
French scholar de Vernouillet, in a detailed survey of agriculture in the 
Papal State, wrote that Torlonia applied the same approach to the man- 
agement of his estates as he did to his business affairs.?° This authoritative 
study, carried out in the field and taken up by many respected journals 
of the period, reveals the high opinion of the author; he calculated that 
Torlonia Tor San Lorenzo estate, described as “among the most beautiful 
of the Agro Romano,” was an investment that returned more than 8 per 
cent annually. 

Profitability of this nature was that much more striking when com- 
pared with the interest rates available in the same period from state secu- 
rities (between 3.5 and 5.0 per cent on the major European markets), and 
with the margins that could be earned from brokerage as a banker. It goes 
some way to explaining the substantial investment that Torlonia made 
during a period of overall growth in demand for agricultural produce 
at the European level, which offered solid opportunities for accumula- 
tion.?! Profit margins were ensured, moreover, by the ample availability 
and exploitation of the labour element: the peasants, who had suffered 
centuries of subordination, had no negotiating power and few alterna- 
tive options for employment.” While the general development of Italian 


? de Vernouillet, De létat actuel de l'agriculture dans les Etats Romains; a copy of the manuscript, 
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agriculture in the mid-nineteenth century was held back by the lack of 
capital and entrepreneurial spirit, Torlonia had abundant amounts of 
both of these and was able to “transform the Roman steppe in English 
style plains."?? 

What, however, were the distinctive features of Torlonia’s agricultural 
entrepreneurship? Three inter-connected elements were the principal 
components of his behaviour as an entrepreneurial property-owner: the 
methods of his management; the allocation of huge financial resources to 
a more rational use of the land and to diversified and profitable produce; 
and the recourse to specialist expertise, giving him the means to chan- 
nel an attitude towards innovation and the possibility of implementing 
forward-looking solutions. 

In relation to the first point, Torlonia introduced some decisive 
changes into the traditional style of estate management. As well as direct 
management through an administrator the Prince rented out estates, as 
was the widespread practice; however, their development was not com- 
pletely passed over to the tenant, as had been customary for most of the 
nobility, but was instead subjected to careful checking. Area offices for 
this were opened that reported directly to the Prince, for whom they 
provided monthly summaries; the renewal of multi-year tenancy con- 
tracts was thus dependent on careful checking of the stewardship. A con- 
temporary description of Alessandro’s working style was as “industrious 
and constant at his writing desk; in bringing together daily his council, 
consisting of his lawyers, notary, architect and secretary, he was informed 
on everything.”™ 

The size and the allocation of the financial resources that Torlonia used 
on the estates were perhaps among the most distinctive elements. One 
example is the constant and impressive work on water systems. As has 
been mentioned, alongside the radical reclamation projects there were 
many initiatives with a more modest scope, both in the Agro Romano 
and elsewhere: routine work such as dyke-building was complemented by 
more innovative intervention using water drainage machinery. Of equal 


5 This was the verdict of one of the major rural intermediaries of the period, quoted by Piscitelli, 
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importance was the diversification of crop choices towards products 
either most in demand on the market or destined for processing. Cattle- 
rearing for meat production, mulberry trees and hemp growing have 
already been mentioned; in addition, there were the rice-fields on the 
estates in the Bologna area.” There was also no shortage of bizarre plans, 
including one to establish an ostrich farm on Lake Traiano at Fiumicino, 
which Alessandro personally looked at in 1868 but which never came to 
fruition. 

Some interesting examples can also be found in forest management. 
On the Faiola property, in the Alban Hills south-east of Rome, Torlonia 
started a reforestation project in the late 1850s using chestnut trees. The 
features of the terrain, originally volcanic, were considered ideal for their 
growth and in 1872 more than 17,000 trees were planted. This was an 
investment that could only mature much later, as the wood could only be 
cut every eleven years, and sometimes the felling rotation was extended 
to nineteen years in order to produce timber that could be worked. 
This was one of the main markets, at a time when demand was going 
up due to railway construction and the booming building industry in 
Rome, now capital of the new Kingdom of Italy. This boom was also a 
spur to the more intense exploitation of the quarries opened on various 
Torlonia estates, such as those for pozzolanic materials at Ceri, roadstone 
at Muratella and gravel at Prati Fiscali. 

An essential requirement of these activities was specialist expertise. The 
Torlonia papers are full of the names of engineers, agronomists, assessors 
and surveyors that he turned to for studies, plans and management of the 
work:°° the agronomist Giaquinto, whose advice was used to increase the 
returns from Roma Vecchia; his colleague Eugenio Altieri, who was given 
the very heavy responsibility for changes in crop-growing on the large 
Porto estate; the engineers Gennari and Carnevali, who oversaw the work 
on water systems; and Leopoldo Tosi, who led the innovations intro- 
duced to stock-breeding on the Torre estate in the Romagna. Torlonia 
made use of the skills and knowledge of these experts for work both rou- 
tine and unusual, and to introduce innovative solutions. 
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After Italy's unification, the surveys by inspectors from the new king- 
dom’s Ministry of Agriculture reported on the initiatives that the Prince 
had already undertaken years before the introduction of the new laws 
on land reclamation.” In relation to the fundamental aim of encourag- 
ing stable forms of rural settlement, for example, the documents show 
that most of the Torlonia estates already had habitable housing and other 
infrastructural provision, such as cattlesheds, supplies of drinkable water, 
warehouses for product storage, and farm roads for an easier connection 
with the main highways. However, in spite of the many works that had 
already been carried out, the Ministry’s inspectors called attention to the 
continuing fundamental problems relating to water, making observations 
that convey the enormity of the problems posed by land reclamation in 
the Agro Romano.” 

In conclusion, the words of Carlo Cattaneo once again provide a good 
description of the nature of the sort of entrepreneurial landowner that 
Torlonia represented: 


This inclination of the industrial classes to tie up their wealth in land is 
the soul of agricultural life. The industrialist is accustomed to speculate 
subtly on the gains he may make from his transactions, to run a scrupu- 
lous, painstaking administration, and to occupy his time and abilities 
diligently, not hardened by blind practices and by prejudice, nor forced 
by hereditary vanity to remain above common considerations and to 
abandon himself to the dissipation of a grandiose lifestyle. Untroubled 
by lack of funds, he constructs capacious buildings, plants trees, goes in 
search of irrigation waters—in short, he lavishes money and attention on 
the land, which only in this way is able to display the inner strength of its 
resources.” 


Ministero di Agricoltura Industria e Commercio. Commissione Agraria, Perizie sui fondi com- 
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6.4 A Desert Around Rome? 


Alongside the particular entrepreneurial conduct of Torlonia, there were 
other cases of landowners who engaged in a degree of managerial renewal 
and made innovative choices in relation to crops and techniques. These 
cases were not plentiful enough to initiate a process of transformation of 
the production systems of Roman agriculture, but they do force the his- 
torian to re-examine the accepted idea absolute immobility in the coun- 
tryside surrounding the capital. 

The Agro Romano consisted of more than 200,000 hectares in which 
the irregular development of its soil and the poor management of its 
water had for centuries contributed to an extensive swampiness.9 The 
lack of control over the water and the resultant unhealthiness of the area, 
infested by malaria, were simultaneously cause and effect of its scarce 
population. Behold, the desert! Behold “the empty kingdoms” that sur- 
rounded the Rome of Chateaubriand, Byron’s “paradise and the tomb, 
the city and the desert”, Stendhal’s “immense solitude,” and the “pitiful 
desert” of Sainte-Beuve!®! This desert had been described and painted 
innumerable times by the travellers of the Grand Tour, to the extent that 
the iconography of an unchanging and exaggeratedly pastoral landscape 
had been codified, tending “inevitably to the stereotype.” The close 
linkage established between one text and another meant that this topos 
had entered into the travellers’ imaginary in a way so powerful as to influ- 
ence their expectations and narrations of it. 

From the second half of the sixteenth century, and for more than two 
centuries, the practice of travel around Europe had held a central impor- 
tance in the education of the British ruling class and the scions of the 
European aristocracy. Until the nineteenth century, the Grand Tour was 
considered a crucial experience that generated encounters between writ- 
ers, painters and men of culture with varying perspectives and differ- 
ent backgrounds. In the course of long, difficult and sometimes perilous 
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itineraries, the encounter with Rome and its countryside, whose ruins 
and abandonment were perceived and wondered over, was a defining 
moment. These ruins, which simultaneously represented both the glory 
of the past and the decline of the present, served as a source of inspiration 
for the artists, who saw beauty in their decay and desolation. However, 
while these landscapes were aesthetically pleasing to the romantic sensi- 
bility, they also elicited horror and criticism inasmuch as they were very 
different from the economic models that the European and American 
travellers took as their points of reference. Christopher Woodward 
writes of “[s]crawny sheep straggled across the dreary, weed-ridden heath, 
with its shepherds’ huts assembled from the debris of Roman ruins; how 
unlike the English countryside with its neat hedges and plump sheep and 
warm cottages!" 6 

The experiences of these travellers were transformed into a great out- 
pouring of writing, reportage, correspondence, drawings and paintings. 
The representation of the area as fatally backward was the end product 
shaped by this “immense library”;® this representation neither was able 
nor wished to accommodate the shoots of dynamism that were never- 
theless present in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was also 
mirrored in Risorgimento public opinion, which was convinced that all 
the appalling problems of the Agro Romano were exclusively attribut- 
able to the obscurantism of the papal administration. This belief was to 
be dispelled soon after Italian unification by the difficulties encountered 
with intervention, and by the lack of success of the legislation on land 
reclamation. 

There had in fact been discussions in the Papal State over a long 
period on the conditions of the Agro and possible courses of action. The 
reforming spirit that was a feature of some eighteenth-century pontif- 
icates had been manifested in measures and plans for agriculture, but 
although reclamation plans had led to a notable effort in the area of the 
Pontine Marshes there had not been action with an equivalent impact 
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in the Roman countryside. After the Restoration, with the abatement 
of the eighteenth-century reformist impetus, economic policies had a 
more restricted scope than previously. However, even in the nineteenth 
century there was plenty of interest shown: the Agro was the subject of 
enquiries and surveys both qualitative and quantitative, which were also 
connected to the compilation of the new land register. The government 
reviewed several projects whose aim was a more rational use of Agro land, 
some of which were presented by foreign businessmen; however, these 
were not successful, being hindered by the administration’s wariness and 
resistance from landowners, as well as by the technical difficulties that 
discouraged the mobilization of private capital. To add to the huge initial 
costs, reclamation projects needed significant spending on maintenance, 
which might barely be covered by improvements in the land’s productiv- 
ity; such assessments discouraged investment. As a whole, governmental 
action was limited by the constraints of the state budget in relation to 
the vastness of the areas needing improvement and by the priority given 
to provisions for the capital, which encouraged conservative approaches. 

The most effective initiatives were those taken by a few individual 
landowners, who attempted to improve pieces of land and produc- 
tion by the Agro. Alongside action taken by Torlonia, the efforts of the 
Borghese family stand out, not least because of the vast extent of their 
land holdings. These have been studied in depth. The Borghese had been 
the largest landowners in the Agro Romano for a very long time, which 
gave that much more importance to the dynamic role taken by Prince 
Marcantonio (1814—1886) in the management of his land after inherit- 
ing it in 1839.°° While he followed the widespread practice of letting land 
to large-scale tenants, he implemented a careful strategy of diversification 
based on two central elements: a shrewd turnover of rental contracts, and 
the joint presence of direct management and rental arrangements on dif- 
ferent parts of the same property, often with different crop allocations. 
This direct control of farming practice resulted in a marked increase in 
production. He put an emphatic attempt at diversification of agricul- 
tural produce into action; while the dominant trend of the period was to 
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favour pasture, and therefore stock farming, new crops were introduced 
that would support processing activities: for example, beet for fodder was 
planted at Torrenova in order to provide for a model cattle farm, and 
more than 100 hectares were turned over to mulberry trees to feed a silk 
mill on the property. In addition, there was a focus on innovations both 
technical (such as the threshing machines acquired in the 1840s, which 
met with only limited success) and organizational (accounting records 
such as double-entry bookkeeping, balance sheets, and systematically 
compiled fortnightly reports). 

The partnering of direct management and tenancy farming was a 
practice also pursued by other Roman landowners: the Doria Pamphili 
used it on their estates along the Via Aurelia, where they regularly car- 
ried out work to maintain the water systems, demonstrating “clear signs 
of evolution” in the care of their landed possessions.” Finally, mention 
should be made of the emphyteusis (long-term lease) contracts awarded 
by the Rospigliosi family between the late eighteenth century and the 
early 1830s in the Castelli Romani area, where the new smallholders 
planted vines on an intensive basis. These contracts had such important 
social and economic effects that they were studied by the Swiss economist 
Simondo De Sismondi.° 

In general there was thus a more active involvement of landowners in 
the sphere of production, while traditional social and economic relation- 
ships were still maintained. Respected studies agree that in the area of 
Latium’s great estates “the landowners who chose direct management of 
their own farms were more than a meagre group,” matching the agrarian 
elites of other areas within Italy and in Europe.” Some of them, includ- 
ing members of the Altieri, Conti, Braschi, Doria Pamphili and Corsini 
families, put forward draft legislation in 1847 for the abolition of public 
land use. There was in fact wide agreement regarding the establishment of 
the “complete availability of the land element for the landowner as a nec- 
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essary condition for the optimization of financial outcomes." During 
that period the debate on what historians have termed “agrarian indi- 
vidualism” became more intense, with wider engagement, confirming the 
interest raised by “modern” forms of agricultural enterprise. 

This new interpretation cannot refute an environment of general 
backwardness, and nor is it intended to. This was characterized by the 
tragic situation of the peasants, who were caught between malaria and 
exploitation, and by the poor and regressive nature of management by 
the rural intermediaries and many of the landowners. However, the ste- 
reotype needs to be questioned in order to move towards a more nuanced 
understanding of a reality that contained conflicting elements: a historio- 
graphical shift in perspective, inspired by less rigid models of economic 
transition.”! 


6.5 The Herculean Challenge of Lake Fucino 


In the middle of the 1850s Alessandro Torlonia threw himself into a 
challenge that can without exaggeration be described as herculean: rec- 
lamation of Lake Fucino, in the Abruzzo, which at that time was part 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Located in a depression between 
mountains, and at 650 metres above sea level, this karstic lake had a 
surface area of 155 square kilometres, the third largest in Italy after Lake 
Garda and Lake Como. The lack of an easy way for the water to leave the 
lake gave rise to frequent changes in its depth, and left the area marshy 
and unhealthy; as a result, it had been subjected to numerous attempts to 
manage it from the Roman era onwards. 

The first to consider draining the lake was Julius Caesar, but as Tacitus 
tells us it was the Emperor Claudius, in 52 AD, who was responsible 
for work on the underground channel that was supposed to operate as 
an outlet. In spite of eleven years of struggle during which, according 
to Suetonius, 30,000 labourers were used, the type of local rock used to 
construct the outflow channel caused repeated blockages, thus necessitat- 
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ing continuous and costly maintenance, which as the Roman Empire 
declined was completely abandoned. In the centuries that followed, the 
draining of the lake attracted much research. In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury plans were put forward that were as ambitious as they were imprac- 
ticable, such as one for the construction of a drainage channel that would 
operate as a navigation canal linking the Tyrrhenian Sea to the Adriatic.” 

In 1852 the government of Ferdinando II, the Bourbon king, agreed 
to award restoration of the Roman channel to a joint-stock company, the 
Compagnia Napoletana di Prosciugamento del Lago Fucino.” The com- 
pany’s leading light was Augusto Thomas d'Agiout, a French businessman 
who had been established for some years in Naples and according to some 
sources had links with the Rothschilds; he owned 2,500 of the 12,000 
shares that constituted the company’s capital stock. This amounted to 1.2 
million Neapolitan ducats (equivalent to 5.28 million French francs or 
1,031,250 Roman scudi) and was divided into shares of 440 francs, an 
amount that might also attract small subscribers, to whom annual inter- 
est of 5 per cent was to be guaranteed until such time as the company 
could pay out dividends based on returns from the land provided by 
the reclamation. A significant proportion of the capital stock was taken 
by the Degas Padre e Figli bank in Naples, which was connected to the 
Auguste Degas bank in Paris. In 1853, while approving the constitution 
of this new company, the Minister requested that “in the interest of the 
King’s Government” all seven members of its management committee 
and its director should be Neapolitans. Then, however, in consideration 
of the need to attract other investors, he agreed to the presence of foreign 
capitalists. Among these, with almost 40 per cent of the capital stock, was 
Alessandro Torlonia, who had had a relationship with the Degas bankers 
as early as 1832: he had shared with them the issue relating to an impor- 
tant Neapolitan state loan, among other operations.” 

This huge investment in the new Compagnia Napoletana, about 
420,000 scudi, might not seem very different from others carried out by 
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Torlonia during the same period, channelled towards foreign companies in 
the railway and utilities sectors such as the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer 
du Nord (French Northern Railway company) and its subsidiary which 
raised money for construction of the Ludwigskanal (discussed in the previ- 
ous chapter), in which he invested a similar amount. These decisions reveal 
the banker’s ability to grasp the new nature of network services and large 
initiatives, and at the same time to ensure a suitable diversification of his 
personal share portfolio. The Fucino investment, however, is undoubtedly 
puzzling. Participation in French and Rhineland enterprises, inspired and 
led by bankers of the calibre of the Rothschilds, was very different to going 
into partnership with a Compagnia Napoletana that quickly showed itself 
to be scarcely capable of planning the venture on either the technical or 
the financial front. These limited abilities were clear from the inadequate 
capital stock, and the high returns promised to subscribers when any prof- 
itability would necessarily be delayed by the length and the complexity of 
the work, both of which had plainly been underestimated. 

Problems were quick to emerge: by the end of 1853 the Compagnia 
had already run out of funds, because the capital stock had not been 
fully subscribed, while the contract established that the work had to start 
within a year without any contribution from the government. In 1854, 
faced with the withdrawal of most of the investors, Torlonia bought the 
shares and thus became the sole owner. 

The sources tell us nothing about the reasoning behind this hazard- 
ous decision, which raised questions—and still raises them today—whose 
only answers can come from the path that the enterprise took. It may be 
that Torlonia wanted to pursue the reclamation initiatives he had already 
undertaken on his estates but on a larger scale, and thus obtain further 
very extensive pieces of land for improvement. The contract in fact allowed 
for almost all the drained land to be acquired by whoever carried out the 
reclamation. However, we do not know if this prospect would have been 
enough to convince him to take on the huge accompanying risks and 
costs of the venture on his own. Might his motivations also have included 
the desire to achieve a great feat, according to the Schumpeter’s drive for 
entrepreneur, namely “the dream and the will to find a private kingdom”? 

In July 1854 Torlonia dismissed the manager originally chosen by the 
company, the Neapolitan Rodolfo Tortora, and handed management of 
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the work to the engineer Frantz Mayor de Montricher, a man with eclec- 
tic talents: a mathematician, man of letters, musician and painter, he 
was regarded as one of the most competent hydraulic engineers of the 
period. Born in Switzerland in 1810 to a Protestant family, he studied in 
France at the École Polytechnique and, after carrying out essential works 
in the Marseilles area, had become head of the French Department for 
Bridges and Roads. He was assisted by two French engineers, his pupil 
Henri Samuel Bermont and Alexandre Brisse. After de Montricher’s 
death in 1858, due to typhoid contracted on site, the work went ahead 
under Bermont and Brisse, and was concluded by the latter. Léon De 
Rotrou, also French, was the agent representing Torlonia throughout the 
undertaking. 

Initially de Montricher could only draw up provisional plans and bud- 
gets, as the outflow was blocked and flooded by water; he then presented 
two distinct projects, one for the partial draining of the lake, which 
foresaw the reopening of the old Roman outlet, and one for the total 
draining, which required the construction of an outflow channel almost 
four times as wide and a large canal to collect the water and bring it to a 
reservoir. Torlonia chose the second of these projects, and in 1855 a start 
was made to more than fifteen years of work that were characterized by 
immense technical difficulties and supply problems. Because of the dis- 
tance and the limited communication with major cities, local works had 
to be set up to produce the construction tools and materials. Workforce 
recruitment (about 14,000 workmen across the whole period) was also 
difficult: there were not enough local inhabitants to cover the shifts on 
the enormous site, and for the most part they were not skilled in this type 
of work. They therefore had to be trained, and at the same time a large 
number of specialized workmen (miners, stonemasons, bricklayers, fore- 
men, carpenters and surveyors) had to be taken on from elsewhere. The 
discomforts and dangers on this extended site were great: accounts of the 
period speak of the extreme fatigue, darkness, cold, airlessness and fear 
that beset the workers a hundred metres below the surface. 

August 1862 saw some preliminary partial results: for the first time, 
part of the lake’s water flowed into the Liri river. Those seven years of 
work had required enormous capital from Torlonia, at about 2 million 
lire each year; the final estimate for all the work was about 30 million lire 
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(more than 5.5 million Roman scudi), comparable to the total annual 
income in Papal State budgets of the period.” These figures help to 
explain the closure of the Bank, which happened in 1863 for reasons that 
included the need for liquidity imposed by the reclamation project. This 
will be explored more fully in the next chapter. At the time a remark was 
attributed to the banker which may be apocryphal but is certainly telling: 
“Either Torlonia will drain the Fucino, or the Fucino will drain Torlonia.” 

The banker’ decision to bear the entire cost of this enormous invest- 
ment on his own, using his personal funds and without recourse to 
the market, was highly unusual. The large projects undertaken in this 
period across the world, such as railways and canals, were underwritten 
by financial mechanisms designed to bear the burden of their deferred 
profitability and to share their risk, without committing all the personal 
resources of the leading investor. In the period when the Crédit Mobilier 
was established, issues of different sorts of shares and bonds, state sup- 
port in the form of securities and grants, and capital provided by the 
“old” Haute Banque, as David Landes described it, all intermingled to 
provide resources to create infrastructures.”° In this context, the Fucino 
project stuck out as a one-man venture: a feature that represented the 
organizational nature, and also the limitation, of Alessandro Torlonia's 
business model. 

Torlonia gave himself as well as his money to this enterprise. He made 
frequent personal appearances at the site, which meant long and difficult 
journeys from Rome with more than a 100 kilometres by horse or carriage. 
His direct involvement and his customary interest in the specialist aspects 
were represented in contemporary accounts as important factors “for the 
happy outcome of the work.””” While the hyperbole that a venture like this 
might encourage in observers has to be toned down, it seems certain that 
the Prince’s energy and charisma, and his ability to choose and motivate 
his experts, had a decisive influence on the success of the enterprise. 
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In January 1870 the final discharge of water from the lake took place, 
although a few further years were required for the work to be completely 
finished. An outlet channel of about 9 kilometres, 285 kilometres of 
canals and 700 of ditches, 238 bridges, 7 locks and 250 kilometres of 
road had been built. The drained plain, 16,000 hectares of land, had to 
be made cultivable and habitable, and it was therefore necessary to build 
houses, farms and roads, which took another 19 million lire over and 
above the costs of the draining. 

These outcomes attracted a great interest in the enterprise which 
extended well beyond specialist circles. The project, its maps and draw- 
ings were presented at the great International Expositions of the time: 
in 1867 in Paris, where the Prince was awarded a prize, and in Vienna 
in 1873. The project was compared with the canal that was being cut 
through the Isthmus of Suez, and the fact that it had been undertaken 
by a single individual, with the support of neither governments nor part- 
ners, was emphasized. There were numerous pieces of writing on the 
topic, including many by foreigners, and they were generally eulogis- 
tic. An American lawyer from Yale who was travelling in Italy, Theodore 
Bacon, wanted to visit the worksite in 1867, attracted by its renown. His 
detailed reporting of the technical and historical aspects concluded that 
"[t]hus has a Roman prince of the nineteenth century accomplished what 
a Roman prince of the first century vainly essayed." 7? 

The undertaking, based on the technical decisions mentioned, was 
however also controversial: it had significant consequences for all the area 
affected, with changes to the climate and radical transformations of the 
systems for production.” Demonstrating his awareness of the impact of 
public communication, in 1876 Torlonia himself had two volumes and 
an illustrated atlas printed, on paper watermarked with the family's coat 
of arms. Written in French by Torlonia’s agent De Rotrou, these volumes 
were translated into English and achieved a substantial circulation.?? 
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The emphasis on the merits of the Prince as an improver were intended 
as a response to the criticisms made of the total draining of the lake, 
which Torlonia had preferred to the partial option. He may also have 
wanted to restate his rights to its ownership, in the face of the inevi- 
table, albeit limited, disputes. According to the contract, the drained land 
became Torlonias property apart from 2,500 hectares that were granted 
to the lakeside municipalities; it had been foreseen that compensation, in 
land or money, might have been sought in the courts by people whose 
work had been dependent on the lake, such as fishermen and those who 
had used the water as an energy source or for irrigation. 

Applying systems that had already been used on his other estates, 
Torlonia divided a third of the 14,000 hectares he had acquired into 
farms, each of 25 hectares. He then introduced the cultivation of indus- 
trial plants: hemp, flax, and in particular sugar beet. This last crop was 
sold to sugar refineries more than a hundred kilometres away, and for 
this a railway line was built; it was only at the end of the century, after 
Torlonia’s death, that the crop encouraged the establishment of a refinery 
in Avezzano, the largest town on the new Fucino plain. Careful agro- 
nomic calculations predicted that the production of wheat and maize, 
beans, hay and other plants for livestock would earn an annual average of 
5.6 million lire. In less than a decade the value of the land went from 400 
to 1,700 lire a hectare.?! 

These were certainly excellent results, but they are not enough to 
explain the vast amount of capital used and the risks that Torlonia took. 
As John Maynard Keynes taught, "[t]here might not be much investment 
merely as a result of a cold calculation," but investment also involves 
imagination. This means that in order to analyse an investment such 
as that made by Torlonia, an essential creative element should be con- 
sidered alongside the rational element of calculating the marginal effi- 
ciency of capital. Furthermore, rationality and creativity would not be 
enough without adding the “propensity to act.”® Had Torlonia perhaps 
"imagined" that the Fucino reclamation project might symbolize the new 
industrial civilization which was capable, using science and technology, 


8! Cavallini, Uomini illustri romani del secolo XIX. 


? Keynes, The General Theory, 150; Gerrard, “Keynesian Uncertainty," 246. 
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of subjugating the forces of nature to humanity? If this was the case, he 
had certainly been able to see this through. 

As De Rotrou wrote, “the Prince longed to receive all the glory of 
executing a work that had been considered all but unachievable.”*’ The 
success of the Fucino reclamation satisfied his boundless ambition, and 
also his need to stand out in the new Kingdom of Italy; in 1875 its king 
Victor Emmanuel II awarded him the title of “Prince of the Fucino.” 

This herculean task perhaps also represented a challenge that sustained 
him in the 1860s when he came to face his own decline as banker, as well 
as that of the Pope temporal power. 
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7 


Torlonia, Witness to a Century 


7.1 The Papal State: From Hopes of Renewal 
to Decline 


From the later 1840s onwards, Torlonia had to deal with the profound 
adverse changes that characterized the history of the new papacy. We 
need to review these in order to fully understand the banker’s behaviour 
and decisions. 

On 16 June 1846 Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti (1792-1878) was 
elected pope and took the name Pius IX. He was reputed to be kind-hearted 
and solicitous towards his fellow man; his election was seen as a victory for 
the most progressive faction within the conclave, and was welcomed by 
British observers, among others.' His first measure, taken in July, was to 
grant a partial amnesty to people serving sentences for political offences. 
This confirmed his reputation as a liberal and encouraged the hopes for 
renewal that had been in the air at the end of the papacy of Gregory XVI. 

Torlonia shared these hopes: as the year 1847 started, he wanted to 
stage a public appreciation of the new pope and had the Cantata in onore 


! The Times, in an article on 9 July 1846, described Pius IX as “an excellent man,” possessing qualities 
that Britain valued highly. On the new pope, see Aubert, Le pontificat de Pie IX; Martina, Pio IX. 
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del sommo pontefice Pio IX (Cantata in honour of the Supreme Pontiff 
Pius IX), composed for the occasion by Gioacchino Rossini, performed 
in the Teatro Argentina, the most beautiful of his opera houses.’ 

These expectations had their first responses in the important reforms 
approved in 1847: the creation of the Consulta di Stato, an advisory 
body that was intended to include lay representatives of the various prov- 
inces; the granting of some degree of press freedom; the establishment 
of municipal government for Rome, and a civic guard; and some con- 
cessions to Jewish subjects, who were given the opportunity to live out- 
side the ghetto. The Pope then proposed establishing a customs league 
between the Italian states, along the lines of the German Zollverein. 
Preliminary agreement to this plan was signed on 3 November 1847 by 
the Kingdom of Sardinia and the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, as well as 
the Papal State: its objectives were economic—the reduction of duties 
and the gradual unification of markets—and, especially, political. This 
league, which was the most important political and diplomatic initiative 
aimed at achieving Italian unification along federal lines, might actually 
have channelled the demands for unification and independence, by now 
inescapable, along a gradualistic course.’ Once again, Torlonia demon- 
strated his personal involvement by using one of his theatres for a charity 
concert, at which the audience frequently broke into cheers for Pius IX, 
the King of Sardinia and the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

With these measures Pius IX initially seemed to really be the liberal 
pope called for by the neo-Guelph movement, which had been champion- 
ing the pope’s role as leader in the achievement of Italian unification.‘ In 
1848, however, he found himself facing demands and situations that went 
well beyond what he had been prepared to allow. There was “a revolution- 
ary wind in the air,” as Alexis de Tocqueville warned.’ The atmosphere of 
unrest in Rome related to the consequences of the social and economic 


2« 


Cantata in onore del sommo pontefice Pio IX,” with libretto by Giovanni Marchetti and music 
by Gioachino Rossini. See Bucarelli, “Linedita cantata per Pio IX.” 

?Di Gianfrancesco, "Un papa federalista." 

^On the neo-Guelph movement and the political programme put forward in Vincenzo Gioberti's 
Del primato morale e civile degli italiani (1843), see Rumi, Gioberti; Beales and Biagini, The 
Risorgimento and the Unification of Italy, 60-63, 85-87. 

Tocqueville's own account of his speech made to the Chamber of Deputies on the 29 January 
1848, in Recollections, 18. 
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crisis following the poor harvests of 1846 and 1847, and also to impatience 
for long-delayed reforms. Public sentiment was influenced by the news of 
uprisings in Palermo (12 January 1848), Paris (22 to 24 February), the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Berlin and Poland.° On 4 March King Carlo 
Alberto granted the Statuto Albertino, the constitution for Sardinia and 
Piedmont, and on 14 March the Pope agreed to the Statuto fondamentale 
pel governo temporale degli Stati della Chiesa (Essential Constitution for 
temporal rule of the States of the Church). On 23 March, when Carlo 
Alberto declared war on Austria after revolt in Venice and the Cinque gior- 
nate (five days) uprising in Milan, the Pope at first decided to take part in 
this First War of Italian Independence and sent a military force, which was 
joined by many volunteers. But on 29 April Pius IX delivered his famous 
“Allocution” to the consistory of cardinals, solemnly stating that as the head 
of the Church he could not make war on a Catholic state such as Austria. 

There was great disappointment in the Popes behaviour right across 
Italy, in spite of his efforts to engage the various parties in mediation. In an 
attempt to forestall the outbreak of revolt in Rome Pius IX agreed to the 
enlistment of several lay Ministers, but nothing could control a situation 
that was marked by regular public protests. On 15 November 1848, in a 
climate of revolt, the stern chief minister Pellegrino Rossi was assassinated; 
a few days later, on 24 November, the Pope left the city disguised as just 
a parish priest and took refuge in Gaeta, a fortress in the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. In his absence elections were held for a constituent assembly, 
which on 9 February 1849 declared the end of the Pope’s temporal power 
and proclaimed the Roman Republic. This lasted for just five months but 
was led by Giuseppe Mazzini and defended by Giuseppe Garibaldi, and 
thus represented a central episode in the Italian Risorgimento.” 

The Pope made an appeal to the Catholic powers: in February and 
March the Austrians occupied Ferrara, Bologna and Ancona, and on 3 
July a French expeditionary force entered Rome and re-established papal 
temporal power. Pius IX, however, only returned to Rome on 12 April 
1850, in order to emphasize his intention to resume rule of the Papal 


5Hobsbawm, The Age of Revolution, Hobsbawm, The Age of Capital, Banti and Ginsborg, 7/ 
Risorgimento. 

"The Roman experiences of 1849 led to the approval of a progressive constitution, the first in the 
world to abolish the death penalty. On the Roman Republic see the recent works by Severini, La 
Repubblica romana del 1849; Monsagrati, Roma senza il Papa. 
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State without any influence or interference by foreign powers. The French 
forces nevertheless remained in the city to guarantee the Pope” safety. 

In the face of such significant events, which shook the very foundations 
of the Papal State, we must of course wonder about the political position 
of Alessandro Torlonia. This has to be placed within a broader perspec- 
tive, which is needed not only because of the importance of his role as 
banker to the Pope but also because of his longevity: born in 1800 and to 
die in 1886, he lived through almost the whole century. It has not been 
easy to find answers; in spite of his close relationships with papal digni- 
taries in the years between 1830 and 1850, and the influence he exerted 
on various crucial financial policies, Torlonia did not cut a clear figure in 
the political world, nor were his cultural assumptions and the beliefs that 
informed his decisions ever formalized in writing. Unlike other figures of 
his time, he left very little material that might reveal his perception and 
assessment of the great events that he lived through. Furthermore, among 
the forms of memorialization dedicated by Alessandro to himself and to 
his noble family there are none of those “monuments” that are consti- 
tuted by memoirs or autobiographical writing.* We are therefore left with 
examining his actions, some of which are particularly revealing in relation 
to his expectations of change and his “Italian” sensibilities. 

We know that in April 1848 the Prince made a generous donation in 
support of the volunteers who left Rome to take part in the First War 
of Independence. In the turbulent months that followed he also tried 
to engage in social reconciliation, making personal appearances when 
the economic crisis increased popular unrest. Prince Agostino Chigi 
described him distributing food and money in an attempt to defuse the 
threat of more violent upheavals.’ 

We can ascribe particular significance to the performances that he put 
on in his theatres, important places of social interaction where the politi- 
cal climate of the period found its expression. In January 1849, when 
the Pope had already left the city, there was a first performance of The 
Battle of Legnano, composed by Giuseppe Verdi especially for the Teatro 


* Gusdorf, Auto—bio—graphie; Buescu and Duarte, Stories and Portraits of the Self; Piccone Stella, In 


prima persona: scrivere un diario. 


? Chigi, // tempo del Papa-Re, diary entries for April 1848. 
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Argentina. This was a success: Romans flocked to see it, and gave an 
enthusiastic reception to this work by the “principal musical vate of the 
Risorgimento.”!° At much the same time an evening was arranged in the 
Apollo, another of Torlonias theatres, to celebrate the Venetian insurgents’ 
despatch of a flag to the municipality of Rome. These spectacles indicate 
that Torlonia, while not sympathetic to what he considered “the excesses 
of liberalism,”!! was not averse to patriotic impulses; we can surmise that 
these were then deeply disappointed by the conduct of the Pope. 

During the short-lived Roman Republic the banker tried to look 
after all his own possessions, and sought to safeguard the deposits and 
goods entrusted to him both by private clients and by Church bod- 
ies. In February and March 1849 there was a terse exchange between 
Torlonia and the republican authorities, who had arranged for the sei- 
zure of all the money that the Apostolic Camera and various Church 
bodies had deposited with the Bank.!? To protect what had been placed 
in his trust, Torlonia arranged to have these deposits assigned to differ- 
ent clients, aiming to generate uncertainty over the republican treasury’s 
right to confiscate them; thanks to some flexibility in the negotiations, 
he extracted an agreement that half of the sums would be frozen with 
the Bank, and only half would be used to cover a forced loan set up by 
the Republic. This compromise was reached thanks to both the Prince’s 
presence in the capital and the reputation he enjoyed, which led the 
Triumvirate to consult him over the very serious monetary problems 
they faced during their time in power. In order to pay for social welfare 
assistance and to defend Rome, the government in fact resorted to print- 
ing a large amount of paper money, adding to the banknotes issued the 
previous year by the Banca Romana for more than 1.5 million scudi as 


10 Gossett, “Edizioni distrutte’ and the Significance of Operatic Choruses during the Risorgimento”; 
Sorba, Teatri. L'Italia del melodramma nell'età del Risorgimento; Ascoli and von Henneberg, Making 
and Remaking Italy. 

"The quotation (repeated by Perodi, Roma italiana, 1870-1895, 130) comes from Torlonias will, 
which contains advice to his heirs that is worth repeating: “I also suggest, in the difficult times that 
we have gone through and are going through, that you give your children a solid religious and civil 
education, so that they will be able to honour their country without ever confusing such sentiments 
with the excesses of liberalism” (quoted by Ponchon, Lincroyable saga des Torlonia, 266). Draft of 
Torlonia’ will in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 104. 


12 ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 197. 
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part of the regime of forced circulation,'’ and causing uncontrolled infla- 
tion. Torlonia warned the government about the excess of paper currency, 
whose effects were to bounce quickly back on the most vulnerable social 
strata and on the very government that had pursued this over-expansive 
monetary policy. However, the government fell on 3 July 1849. 

The end of the Roman Republic was followed by a period of political 
and institutional chaos while the city waited for the Popes return. The 
provisional government commission, appointed by the Pope and consist- 
ing of three cardinals (Altieri, Della Genga and Vannicelli), was unable to 
resolve the extreme financial and monetary difficulties: during the two- 
year period of 1848-1849 the deficit in the state budget touched 10 mil- 
lion scudi, while the country was inundated with debased metal coinage 
and the paper currency that had been issued by the various governments 
and municipal authorities for around 7 million scudi, which by then had 
lost at least 35 per cent of its face value.'* 

The collapse of market trends that started in the second half of 1848 
made any operations regarding public debt unfeasible, although market 
quotations started to recover in the summer of 1849. Both the Paris Bourse 
and other European stock markets, such as that of Vienna, reported very 
poor trends during those two years. The Bank recorded a fall in its profits 
(see Table 5.2), but managed to retain its strong reputation. 


7.2 Away from Roman Finance 


The reinstallation of the Pope was marked by a distinct conservatism, in 
contrast with the previous openness." Pius IX, supported by his Secretary 
of State Antonelli, had no intention of renewing his liberal concessions. 


P'Torlonia, despite having been very critical of the Banca Romana, as discussed, did not withhold 
his support during the serious crisis of confidence in 1848. On 10 March, faced with the panic that 
triggered the assault on the Banca Romanas counters, Torlonia organized a meeting, in his own 
palazzo, of entrepreneurs and traders in order to give it public support. Having set aside a hurried 
approach to its rescue, this group had to restrict itself to a public statement of faith in the banks 
strength. See the statement “Fiducia nella Banca Romana, sottoscritta da cinquantanove illustri 
banchieri e commercianti della città di Roma,” and the related documentation in ASV, Fondo 
Spada. Miscellanea, 1848, vol. IV. 

14 Sachs, L'Italie ses finances et son développement économique, 454-55. 


15 On this period see Caravale and Caracciolo, Lo Stato Pontificio da Martino V a Pio IX, chapter 8. 
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The constitution was rescinded, many freedoms were revoked, the consti- 
tutional government was never restored, and in its place was established a 
Consiglio di Stato, appointed by the Pope, which only had a consultative 
role. However, some lay ministers were retained, including the Minister 
for Finance, and the Consulta di Stato per le Finanze was reinstated; 
on paper this had important responsibilities for implementing economic 
and financial policy, but it actually ended up playing a very limited role 
in the management of public affairs. 

The financial problems, as mentioned, came quickly to the fore, and 
there was a pressing need to arrange a loan. Once again it was necessary to 
turn abroad, as in 1831; in the weeks prior to the Popes return enquiries 
had already been made in order to identify a banker, which was not an 
easy task for a government that had been restored by foreign forces and 
had not been paying the interest on existing bonds for more than a year.!° 
Yet again there was pressure from the French and Austrian governments, 
and the Rothschilds were once more consulted. On 26 January 1850, 
after arduous negotiations that had been complicated by James’ resolute 
insistence that the papal government should introduce real improvements 
to the conditions of its Jewish subjects,!” an agreement was drawn up for 
a loan of about 7.4 million scudi.'? 

This operation might seem like the repetition of a well-oiled routine, 
but various aspects of this contract were different to those of the 1830s: 
the Maison did not take on the placement at a pre-set price of the whole 


!6In a letter dated 24 August 1849 Charles de Rothschild wrote to his brother James that “[i]t is a 
very natural thing that the Romans find no buyers at all in the current moment, when interest is 


not paid and when one knows how things are in Rome.” ANF, Archives Rothschild, Copies des 
affaires d'Italie, b. 132AQ819. 


17 As early as the 1840s James de Rothschild had asked for improvements in conditions for Jews in 
the Papal State, but had not made this the condition of a loan as he did in 1850. He presented a 
document in which he asked for Jews to be allowed to live outside the ghetto and attend schools, 
for the abolition of the prohibitions that prevented Jews from practising particular professions, and 
for equality with other subjects in taxation matters. Initially Antonelli firmly rejected these requests, 
but then promised some concessions on condition that these discussions were not made public, in 
order not to reveal that the Pope could be influenced on such delicate matters. The Rothschild 
document is reproduced in Fatica, Le relazioni diplomatiche fra lo Stato Pontificio e la Francia 
1848-1860, vol. 2: 440-42. These events are also discussed by Martina, Pio LX, vol. 1 (1846-1850): 
187-88, and by several chapters in the volume edited by Procaccia, Gli Ebrei a Roma tra Risorgimento 
ed emancipazione. 


'8 The documentation is in ASR, Camerale II. Debito Pubblico, b. 14, fasc. 25. 
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loan, but just part of it; it imposed higher commissions; and all the arrears 
owed by the Roman Treasury, for the servicing of previous loans, were 
deducted before any payment was made. The substantial precautionary 
provisions made by the Rothschilds and the guarded reception that the 
Paris Bourse gave to the new bonds were confirmation of the Roman 
government’ critical position. 

What stood out more than anything else was the glaring absence of 
Alessandro Torlonia. In 1831 he had been the key player in the strategy 
of contracting foreign debt, but in 1850 he took no part in the enqui- 
ries or negotiations and, above all, had no financial involvement in the 
new issue. The Bank's absence in this important operation, and in the 
subsequent operations that the Roman government carried out with the 
Rothschilds during that decade (in 1853, 1854 and 1857), reflected a 
certain coolness in the relationship with the Maison. In particular, how- 
ever, it indicated Torlonias separation from the Curia, and from the man- 
agement of papal finances. 

The Prince took no part, for example, in the foundation of the Banca 
dello Stato Pontificio, which got under way in April 1850 at the instiga- 
tion of Cardinal Antonelli.'? With this, the Papal State created an organ 
that was intended to act as a regulator of monetary circulation and at the 
same time provide financial support for productive activities, especially 
agriculture. This new bank was granted the privilege of issuing paper and 
metallic currency for twelve years; the capital stock envisaged by its con- 
stitution (1 million scudi, which could be increased to 2 million) should 
have been ample, but the actual contribution was only just over 600,000 
scudi, 60 per cent of which came from the shares of its forerunner, the 
unsuccessful Banca Romana. 

Torlonia remained outside the management and business of the 
Banca. Was this relegation, or self-exclusion? It seems likely that both 
factors were in play. As has been mentioned, he and Giacomo Antonelli 
had not seen eye to eye right from the beginning, when the latter was 
Treasurer General and had carried out the operation relating to the Beni 
dell’Appannaggio, which Torlonia had nothing to do with. As had hap- 
pened before, in the 1830s in the case of the Banca Romana, the reasons 


?? Felisini, “La banca di emissione nello Stato Pontificio.” 
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for his doubts included concerns about competition, raised by the wide 
range of operations that the Banca dello Stato Pontificio might perform. 
As well as treasury services for the state administration, these included 
the discounting of bills of exchange at a maximum rate of 6 per cent, 
the opening of current accounts, the granting of loans against sureties 
(represented by state securities, valuables, goods and shares in the Banca 
itself) and of one-year loans for agricultural investment.” In addition, 
Torlonia did not like the management and operational style of the new 
bank, which was run by Cardinal Antonelli’s brother Filippo.?! Rising 
from the ashes of the Banca Romana, the Banca dello Stato Pontificio 
inherited some of its problematic features: it carried out operations with 
little transparency, was over-generous with its risk-laden awards of credit 
to favoured customers, and made up for the shortage of capital by exercis- 
ing an unwise largesse with issues of paper currency, to the extent that in 
subsequent years the government had to intervene many times to guaran- 
tee its banknotes, and finally to declare their forced circulation. 

This course of action deepened Torlonias mistrust. His absence from 
the first state bank confirmed his new distance from the command room 
of papal finances, already indicated by his lack of involvement in the new 
Rothschild loans. The Roman leadership could perhaps no longer trust a 
banker who had exhibited Risorgimento sympathies, and was clearly at 
odds with the Secretary of State. 

The decline in Torlonia’s political influence, as well as the antipathy 
of Antonelli, may have been responsible for his loss of some contracts, 
including the contract for tobacco which had registered the best perfor- 
mance. In the mid-1850s, as the second contract was ending, the gov- 


20 « 


Statuto della Banca dello Stato Pontificio approvato da Sua Santità Papa Pio IX nell'udienza del 
30 aprile 1851,” ASR, Ministero delle Finanze, b. 562. 


2! Raffaele De Cesare wrote that “the Banca had also taken on the responsibility to allocate part of 
its capital to coltivatori (growers), but by coltivatori it meant merchants or brokers of agricultural 
produce, allowing them the special advantage granted to coltivatori of repayment of the loan in a 
year. In order to survive, from its first day the Banca, short of business because the country had 
neither industries nor rich trade, undertook operations that might well not be settled; it was lavish 
with easy credit, especially when, a few years later, the government made its banknotes legal cur- 
rency. It suffered enormous losses, skilfully covered by fictitious operations. However, leading the 
Banca was the Secretary of State’s brother, and as a result any doubts were easily dispelled. As was 
said: the Banca is all one with the government, it was not permissible to raise doubts as it was the 
state bank.” De Cesare, Roma e lo Stato del Papa, 58. 
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ernment decided to return to a regime of direct management. Torlonia 
then put heavy pressure on important members of the Curia to have 
this provision overturned; he went as far as suggesting a 40 per cent 
increase in the annual fee, and also made an offer of a new issue of state 
bonds on more advantageous conditions than those demanded by the 
Rothschilds.? In spite of this the government did not renew the conces- 
sion with the banker, and instead gave the management of the new salt 
and tobacco organization to his former administrator Ferrajoli.?° The lost 
contract and the sale of shares in the new organization to a circle close 
to the government were seen by Torlonia as the outcome of a contempt- 
ible manoeuvre by one of his closest associates, and marked the start of 
a lengthy legal case; this was not unique in the history of relationships 
between the Prince and those who worked with him.” Contemporary 
accounts saw the new arrangements as the product of manoeuvring by 
the Antonelli brothers, who now ruled over the economic and financial 
life of the capital; in this, one observer of the period wrote, they had 
“driven their claws deep within."? 

As the 1850s proceeded, and as the downward trajectory of the Papal 
State began, Torlonia showed a growing lack of interest in domestic 


Letter from Charles de Rothschild to his brother James, 4 November 1853, in ANF, Archives 
Rothschild, b. 132AQ53. 


23 Ventrone, Lamministrazione dello Stato pontificio dal 1814 al 1870, 178-80; the documentation 
is in ASR, Ministero delle Finanze, b. 651. 


24 The dispute between Torlonia and Ferrajoli was bitter and prolonged: in 1872 Ferrajoli's children 
demanded from Alessandro Torlonia the money owing to their father, as a percentage of the profits 
of the two contracts. Ten years later, by mutual agreement, a committee of three arbitrators was 
appointed. Their adjudication was delivered in 1885, and determined a modest payment by 
Torlonia. It was only in 1888, after the Prince had died, that the matter was finally closed with the 
last payment (of about 10,000 lire) made by the Prince’ heirs. See: ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 197, 
fasc. 2/21; “Eccellentissimo collegio arbitrale composto dagli onorevoli signori comm. Niccola 
Tondi—comm. Giacomo Astengo—Comm. Giuseppe Piroli per la risoluzione delle sentenze com- 
promesse al loro giudizio inappellabile con atto del 5 agosto 1882 da S.E. il signor principe 
D. Alessandro Torlonia e i signori marchesi Gaetano, Alessandro e Filippo fratelli Ferrajoli. 
Sommario sull'incidente sollevato nell'udienza arbitrale del giorno 26 marzo 1883” (Rome: Tip. 
Pallotta, 1883), in Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, R.G.Dir.Civ.III.692. The dispute with Ferrajoli 
was not the only one: in 1844 there had been a case between Torlonia and another of his closest 
associates, Domenico Benucci, over business in Naples. See “Corrispondenza e documenti esibiti 
dal Principe Torlonia nel Giudizio Arbitramentale col signor Domenico Benucci” and other docu- 
ments in Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Stamp.Rospigliosi.II.23 (int.1, 2, and 3). 


P Liverani, // papato, l'impero e il regno d'Italia, 63. 
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opportunities for investment. He looked increasingly abroad; he took 
no part in the modest railway projects that started up on papal territory, 
despite previously having often shown great interest in this sort of invest- 
ment. These projects were, in fact, of limited attraction: many of them 
were put forward but few came to realization, and the names from the 
nobility that were initially involved (Borghese, Caetani and Pizzardi for 
example) were replaced by foreign investors, not all of them reliable.” 
In the face of the repeated need for resources expressed by the papal 
treasury, Torlonia—previously the banker of the Pope—also avoided 
involvement. As the 1850s ended he kept his distance, just as Rothschild 
did, from the funding strategies pursued in that final period by the Roman 
Treasury. April 1860 saw the launch, supported by Belgian bankers, of 
a “Catholic loan” of 9.4 million scudi, linked to the issue of bonds with 
annual interest of 5 per cent. Their placement was given to local com- 
mittees led by bishops, and use was made of the network of parishes and 
charitable organizations: a full ranking system was drawn up, with many 
prizes and awards given to the most effective “promoters.””’ Although the 
results did not fully meet expectations, they were substantial: bonds were 
acquired to the value of 6.7 million scudi, and allowed the devotion of 
the faithful across Europe to be mined. They were sufficiently productive 
for the government to decide to relaunch the ancient institution of the 
Obolo di San Pietro (Saint Peter's Pence), which had traditionally been 
the contribution of the faithful to the pope so that he could meet the 
needs of the Church.? These fundraising strategies had more of a reli- 


2 Ministero del commercio e dei lavori pubblici, Ragguaglio di quanto è stato operato dal 1859 al 
1863 nella sezione delle strade ferrate (Rome: Tipografia della Reverenda Camera Apostolica, 1864). 
In Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, R.G.Storia.II.253(2) 


274 


Elenco delle diocesi occupatesi delle soscrizioni del Prestito 18 aprile 1860,” in ASR, Camerale 
II. Debito pubblico, b. 15, fasc. 5. 


*8 The Obolo (offering) originated in England in the eighth century as an annual contribution made 
by the sovereign and his people, becoming the Denarius Sancti Petri (Peter’s Pence) which quickly 
spread through Europe. Its use was scaled down during the Protestant Reformation, and it became 
a contribution made for specific causes. Its English origin may have been behind it being put for- 
ward again in the 1850s by Zhe Tablet, a Catholic periodical in London. In 1860 the Opera per 
l’Obolo di San Pietro was established; for the first ten years this was managed independently, but was 
then incorporated into the general administration of the Holy See’s assets. It is currently the pri- 
mary source of funding for the Vatican, producing 78 million US dollars in 2013 (the most recent 
figures available). On these matters, see Crocella, Augusta miseria: aspetti delle finanze pontificie; 
Felisini, “Il denaro di S. Pietro”; Pollard, Money and the Rise of the Modern Papacy. 
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gious than a financial nature; they were outside the logic of the market, 
and therefore alien to the banker's approach. 

The distancing of Torlonia from papal government was thus expressed 
in significant action, first and foremost in the sphere of economics and 
finance, but not only in this. The letters that he sent between 1853 and 
1858 to Napoleon III, whose “wisdom and strength of rule” he admired,” 
indicate his hopes for stronger government. His appreciation of the abil- 
ities and achievements of the French emperor revealed, indirectly but 
clearly, his impatience with the Roman administration, which had shown 
itself deaf to demands for reform and to the possibility of reconciliation 
with the new.” Devotion to the figure of the Holy Father, which for 
Torlonia was based on an unbroken religious observance, was no obstacle 
to the banker’s recognition of the backwardness and inflexibility of the 
papal hierarchies. In spite of his past as “banker of the Pope,” he was 
an entrepreneur capable of breaking away from governmental practices 
that were irreconcilable with a process of modernization in which he felt 
involved, albeit not always consistently. 

Torlonia discussed this with the Piedmontese statesman Massimo 
d'Azeglio at a private meeting in Rome in March 1859. D'Azeglio, a poli- 
tician and cultivated man who was respected in Britain and France, and 
who knew Roman society well from time spent in Rome in his youth, had 
been sent by Cavour on a covert mission to review the situation in the 
papal capital.?' His visit to Torlonia suggests that, in spite of the Princes 
loss of political influence, he was seen as an authoritative interlocutor by 
those who were planning and taking action for Italian unification. 


29 The letters are conserved in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 266. 


? See Traniello, “Cattolicesimo e società moderna”; Monsagrati, “Roma nel crepuscolo del potere 
temporale.” 

3! The pretext for d'Azeglio's visit to Rome was provided by the King of Sardinia Victor Emmanuel 
II's conferal of the Collare dell'Ordine Supremo della Santissima Annunziata on Prince Edward, 
son of Queen Victoria and heir apparent to the British throne, who was visiting Rome at the time. 
On 5 March 1859, the British prince wrote, “the Marquis d’Azeglio, the celebrated Sardinian 
Statesman and Soldier, came to invest me with the Order of the Annunciation, in the name of the 
King of Sardinia, who has done me the honour of conferring it on me” (quoted by Lee, King 
Edward VII, vol. 1: 68). On the figure of d’Azeglio, who in February 1855 had a heated exchange 
with Cardinal Antonelli on the press, see Gigante, La nazione necessaria. On the meeting between 
d'Azeglio and Torlonia, see Isastia, Roma nel 1859, 70-71. 
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However, Torlonias public statements on these events were marked 
by great caution. In 1860, after the Legations, the Marche and Umbria 
had been annexed by the new Kingdom of Italy,’ alongside a handful 
of other figures, including the respected Duke Michelangelo Caetani, 
he abstained from signing the declaration of loyalty sent to the Pope by 
much of the Roman aristocracy. Neither, however, did he put his signature 
to the petition sent in 1861 by 10,000 Romans to Victor Emmanuel II 
by way of recognition of the new Kingdom of Italy, which was endorsed 
by a meagre group of papal nobles.** This double abstention by a figure 
with the prestige of Prince Torlonia gave rise to some disappointment? 
although his positions were much the same as the rest of the Roman 
patriciate; as a whole, this was seen as “not seriously involved either in the 
tragedy of the regime in decline, or in the excited hopes of what was to 
come with the promises of Unification and Risorgimento.”5° 


7.3 Endgame: The Closure of the Bank 


On 30 June 1863 Alessandro Torlonia, one of the major Italian private 
bankers and the owner of one of the largest fortunes in the Italian penin- 
sula, signed the deed of closure of the bank that bore his name and had 
been founded over eighty years earlier by his father Giovanni.? 


?'In all three regions the plebiscites had recorded an overwhelming majority of 98 per cent in 
favour of becoming part of the Kingdom of Italy; there was an abstention rate of 20 per cent in the 
Legations and Umbria, and 37 per cent in the Marche. See the Regio Decreto 18 March 1860 
no. 4004, “Le province dell'Emilia fanno parte del Regno d’Italia”; Regio Decreto 17 December 
1860 no. 4500, "Le province delle Marche fanno parte del Regno d’Italia”; Regio Decreto 
17 December 1860 no. 4501, "Le province dell'Umbria fanno parte del Regno d'Italia." 

33 Duke Michelangelo Caetani of Sermoneta was, in September 1870, president of the Giunta prov- 
visoria di governo di Roma e della sua provincia. On Caetani, see Caetani, Enrichetta, Alcuni ricordi 
di Michelangelo Caetani duca di Sermoneta; Caetani, Michelangelo, Lettere di Michelangelo Caetani 
duca di Sermoneta. 


34 Bartoccini, Roma nell'Ottocento, vol. 2: 364—68. 
® Gregorovius, Diari romani 1852-1874. 


3 Negro, Seconda Roma 1850-1870, 152-53. On these themes see Bartoccini, “Laristocrazia 
romana nel tramonto del potere temporale”; Nenci, Aristocrazia romana tra 800 e ‘900: i Rospigliosi. 


37 “Cessazione del Banco Torlonia”, deed of 30 June 1863, in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 265, fasc. 22. 
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Such a conclusive decision raises a fundamental question: why did 
Torlonia, a banker of European stature, decide to cease banking activity 
at precisely the moment when the creation of the new Kingdom of Italy, 
which at that point did not yet include Rome, was opening up new busi- 
ness opportunities linked to international financial markets with which 
he had strong relationships? To answer this we have to bring various fields 
of analysis together so that we can see the complex interplay of motiva- 
tions, which amounted to much more than the need for “rest and tran- 
quillity” referred to in the notarial deed. This interplay included personal 
reasons and business calculations, the assessment the banker made of the 
new environment, especially of the political and financial position of the 
Papal State, and finally the commitment to his large new project, the 
Fucino reclamation. 

The way in which the Bank was closed suggests one answer. He handed 
over the business activity and the client portfolio, but not the name 
Torlonia, to his closest executives, Luigi Flamini, Tommaso Piggiani 
and Giuseppe Spada, who for some time had all held positions with a 
certain level of responsibility, and had all been awarded the powers of 
a signatory. With Piggiani withdrawing for age reasons, Flamini, Spada 
and the latter’s son, Alessandro,°* established a limited banking partner- 
ship endowed with capital of 100,000 scudi, of which fully 76,000 were 
provided by Torlonia himself. Such a sizeable stake did not, however, 
mean the direct involvement of the Prince in management of the new 
bank, Spada & Flamini; he simply reserved the right to wind it up in 
the case of poor progress during the first three years. It was arranged that 
three fifths of the profits would go towards remuneration for those who 
had provided the capital. The remaining two fifths had to be distributed 
among all the other employees of the old Bank, who thus became jointly 


38 Flamini and Spada were linked to Torlonia by a typical relationship of patronage, which enabled 
their rise in society. Giuseppe Spada, in particular, was for years at the Prince’ side; as well as being 
a shrewd commentator on Roman affairs, he wrote the three-volume Storia della Rivoluzione di 
Roma e della Restaurazione dal 1° giugno 1846 al 15 luglio 1849. After 1870, his son Alessandro was 
a dynamic protagonist of Rome’ new political and financial world: a councillor in the first munici- 
pal administration after Italian unification, and from 1875 a board member of the Banca Generale 
di Roma, Spada took an active part in transactions in property and financial assets that concerned 
the capital in the 1870s and 1880s, showing that he knew how to benefit from both the teaching 
and the position he had been given by Torlonia. 
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involved in the new company; moreover, detailed provisions were made 
for them to be guaranteed their positions until they reached retirement, 
and then to be allocated a pension. The handover therefore appeared to 
be an act of generous paternalism, “a deed of simple generosity [...] an 
indubitable demonstration of the loving kindness [...] and the greatness 
of heart" of the prince, who was keen to bolster the professional and 
social prospects of those who had been so effective and enduring in their 
support for him. 

It was also explicitly clear that Torlonia did not intend the wealth 
of skills and knowledge held within the Bank to be dispersed, nor for 
it to lose its strong roots in Romes credit market: as the notarial deed 
declared, the wish was to "safeguard the large number of customers and 
all relationships." At the same time, disappearance of the Torlonia name 
from the masthead of the newly constituted limited partnership was a 
definitive requirement: "the only condition is that neither his name nor 
that of the Ditta must ever be used." This caused great disquiet. Until that 
point, in fact, the very name and reputation of Torlonia had represented 
a guarantee for customers, exercising a strong attraction for them. As 
Vincenzo Pianciani wrote, ^when they see that Torlonia has done some 
business they believe it must be good: their presumption is that if it was 
poor business, he would never have done it." ?? 

This handover was not, therefore, just an exchange of the baton, as 
would usually happen within family businesses, and as had happened in 
the case of Alessandro, the third son who in his time had been selected 
by his father Giovanni as the best successor to leadership of the Bank. 
Instead, it meant the definitive withdrawal of Torlonia from banking 
activity, within a family context where there was no possibility of achiev- 
ing such an exchange. 

As has been mentioned, no male children had emerged from 
Alessandros marriage to Princess Teresa Colonna; the lack of any pros- 
pect of the house and the Bank continuing was a painful burden for the 
banker prince.‘ It combined with the mental illness of his wife and the 


3 See Pianciani, Vincenzo Pianciani al figlio Luigi, vol. 4 (1849-56), 1802-03. 

4°It was only at the end of the decade that Alessandro Torlonia managed to make arrangements for 
the continuation of his household, having considered various solutions that included the marriage 
of his daughter Anna Maria to her poorly regarded relative Clemente Torlonia, Marino’ grandson. 
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infirmity of his second daughter to cause a sad withdrawal into the private 
sphere, as is suggested by the words of a French diplomat: “[t]he income 
of Prince Torlonia is incalculable, but happiness has no place in his house 
... Prince Torlonia never goes out into the world, and I have never met 
him anywhere. He is a cold man of severe habits."^' This observation is 
in great contrast to descriptions of earlier decades, when Alessandro had 
been at the centre of Roman society life with his sensational events and 
generous patronage of the arts (Illustration 7.1). 

The family’s misfortunes and the quandary over succession, a particu- 
larly serious issue for a banker who had sought to maintain the family 
business model, are thus very significant elements in an understanding of 
the decision to close the Bank. 

Alongside these profound personal issues, however, there were consid- 
erations of an eminently business-related nature that concerned a degree 
of retrenchment in the business and profits recorded during that period. 
This occurred both in the area of large operations in state bonds, which 
until then had constituted the core business of the Bank in the Roman 


Owing to the involvement of Pope Pius IX himself, a marriage agreement was made with Giulio 
Borghese, the fourth child of Prince Marcantonio Borghese, who agreed to give up his own sur- 
name in order to take on the Torlonia name and the titles linked to this. The wedding took place 
in October 1872, but the bridegroom change of surname was opposed by various descendants of 
the two families and became the subject of a long dispute, which went as far as the Consiglio di 
Stato; the matter was only decided on 7 March 1875, with a decree by Victor Emmanuel II. The 
documents are preserved in ACS, Archivio Torlonia, bb. 150 and 197. 


^ [n a note of 1864 the French diplomat Henry d'Ideville portrayed the sombre situation of the 
Torlonia family as follows: “I come from an encounter in the street with the sad cortege of Princess 
Torlonia taking the air. Nothing could be more distressing than the sight of those two great car- 
riages of the richest princely household in Rome. In one, Princess Torlonia, with a female compan- 
ion; in the second, her daughter with two maids. The Princess, sister to Prince Colonna, is still very 
beautiful, but her strange smile and her large crazed eyes demonstrate to all those passing that the 
poor woman no longer has her wits ... As for the child [Anna Maria], her sad and serious face shows 
well enough that the affection of a mother has always been lacking to her. Few people, catching 
sight of this child, so simply dressed, at the door of this old carriage, could have guessed that she 
was one of Europe” richest heiresses." D'Ideville, Journal d'un diplomate en Italie, 127-28. This 
theme was also mentioned by other writers of the period: in his reports the journalist Ugo Pesci 
discussed the illness of the Princess, who was reduced “to vegetating in an unconscious state until 
her death,” and the illness “of body and of mind” of her second daughter, Giacinta Carolina 
Giovanna. See Pesci, / primi anni di Roma capitale, 153. Princess Teresa's illness was also mentioned 
by Ferdinand Gregorovius in his Diari romani 1852-1874, 214; a description of a perhaps exces- 
sively gloomy nature was provided by another foreign observer, Louis Delàtre, in his Ricordi di 
Roma, 139. 
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Illustration 7.1 Alessandro Torlonia and his daughter Anna Maria, 1876 
(from Roma Sparita Archive) (Fotografo Antonio D'Alessandri) 


financial market, and in activity related to the operations of a commer- 
cial bank. We have already discussed Torlonias absence from the new 
strategies to cover the Roman governments public debt, and from other 
business within the sphere of papal public finance such as the fiscal con- 
tracts. As for the business of commercial credit, the Bank's records, which 
are unfortunately far from complete for this period, reflected the slow- 
down in productive activity and exchange that was an inevitable result 
of the events of Italian unification. In 1860 the Papal State had in fact 
lost 76 per cent of its resident population and 70 per cent of its terri- 
tory, including the most economically active areas. Moreover, the threat 
of the loss of Rome was keenly felt, in spite of protection by the French 
forces and the Italian army” foiling of the poorly planned attempt by 
Giuseppe Garibaldi to liberate Rome in 1862. The “Roman Question” 


“Tn July 1862 Garibaldi undertook an expedition to Sicily, where he hoped to gather volunteers 
and support around the “democratic” cause of the completion of the Risorgimento process. In a 
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cast its shadow over the economy and society, putting the subjects of 
what remained of the Papal State in a state of suspension. 

There was also a major imbalance in the general dimensions of public 
finance, which were characterized by budget difficulties and the balance 
of payments deficit. From 1861 onwards fiscal revenues were on average 
reduced by 60 per cent in comparison to the previous decade, including 
reductions of up to 68 per cent in the area of indirect taxation. This was 
a drastic change, but there was no corresponding proportional reduction 
in outgoings, which remained the same: expenditure on maintenance of 
the papal court and public administration (on average 15 per cent of the 
total), military spending linked to the formation of a new army (35 per 
cent), and spending to service the vast public debt (almost 45 per cent) 
gave rise to huge annual deficits for the entire decade.* In addition, from 
the early 1860s there were large trade deficits,“ increasing the balance of 
payments deficit, which had already grown due to unfavourable changes 
in exchange rates.“ 

The spare language of the figures gives a very good representation of 
the reality for the Papal State, which was described as “a small body with 
a large head,” an epithet attributed to Secretary of State Antonelli. 

The Parisian stock market was quick to register this precarious situ- 
ation. From 1863 onwards, quotations for the Papal bonds 5%, after a 
mild recovery from the drastic fall of 1861, registered a consistent down- 
ward trend (Graph 7.1).“° Their low valuation reflected the increased 


passionate speech he called for the liberation of Rome and attacked Napoleon III, whose armies 
had been protecting the city since 1849. Garibaldi’s attempt was foiled by the Italian army at the 
Battle of Aspromonte (29 August), during which Garibaldi was wounded and then arrested. See 
Mack Smith, Garibaldi: A Great Life in Brief; Mack Smith, The Making of Italy 1796-1866; Riall, 
Garibaldi: Invention of a Hero. 


The figures from the papal state budget are in ASR, Computisteria Generale della Reverenda 
Camera Apostolica. Bilanci, bb. 257-261 and 279. For a detailed reconstruction of the budgets 
from 1817 to 1868, see Felisini, Le finanze pontificie e i Rothschild. 

“ Between 1862 and 1868, not least because of the loss of the most productive provinces, there was 
a fall in exports, of up to about 2 million scudi per year, that was not balanced by reductions in 
imports: these stayed at a value of about 6 million scudi. For trends in the balance of trade, see 
Bonelli, // commercio estero dello Stato Pontificio nel secolo XIX. 


5 “Rapporto sulla necessità di provvedere al pagamento degli interessi dei prestiti Rothschild, 
1865.” In ASR, Camerale II. Debito pubblico, b. 14. 

‘The movements of the papal bonds have been reconstructed from work on the quotations 
reported in the official bulletin Le Moniteur Universel between 1860 and 1869. 
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Graph 7.1 Quotations of Papal bonds 5% Paris Stock Exchange 1846-1869 
(Source: “Le Moniteur Universel” 1846-1869) 


country risk attached to papal securities, in the light of the increasingly 
problematic “Roman Question.” The ambivalent position of France and 
the intransigence of the government in Rome increased the latter’s isola- 
tion. Moreover, the Rothschilds’ withdrawal from papal finances had a 
negative effect on trading, which was perhaps also unsettled by the new 
“Catholic” bond issues. 

The financial markets were also inhibited by the failure to determine 
the division of the papal public debt with the Italian Treasury. The 
Roman government had rejected France’s proposal for mediation, aimed 
at convincing Italy to take on a proportion of the redeemable papal debt 
consistent with the territory annexed. The Pope could not agree to such a 
transfer, Antonelli argued, because this would mean implicit recognition 
of the loss of the “usurped” territories and acknowledgement of Italy’s 
new configuration." The intransigent position of the Holy See meant 
that its lean balance sheets were saddled with the weighty burden of 
the public debt that had built up over previous decades, now out of all 
proportion to the state's resources. It was only in the second half of the 


4 “Notes sur le finances pontificales considerées au point de vue des riforme intérieures du 
Gouvernement, " compiled by Ambassador Gramont, 15 November 1862, in ADMAE, Mémoirs 
et Documents, vol. 119. 
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1860s, following the signing of the September Convention in 1864, 
that a compromise was reached on the financial front; papal debt was 
gradually transcribed into the Gran Libro del Debito Pubblico del Regno 
d'Italia (the Kingdom of Italy overall record of its public debt transac- 
tions) after 1866.” 

In 1863, however, this solution was not yet in view: political devel- 
opments were worsening the enduringly deficit-laden conditions of 
state finances, and had a deep impact on the quotations for state bonds. 
Torlonia must have assessed this situation as very unfavourable. Although 
he had sold large amounts of Roman bonds (of both foreign and domes- 
tic debt) in the previous decade, the portfolio losses were regarded as 
significant in the reports to the Bank’s balance sheets of the early 1860s. 
At the same time, business stagnation was reducing the volume of trans- 
actions, and the serious difficulties of some customers generated sizeable 
non-performing loans. 

The uncertainty of the picture created a prospect of operational risk that 
Torlonia did not intend to take on, especially in view of the enormous 
funds that the Fucino reclamation project required. It is not surprising that, 
in such an unsettled environment, the Fucino venture strongly influenced 
the banker’s approach. The decision he had made to go ahead on his own, 
without issuing bonds to draw in capital, pushed him into concentrating his 
resources and energies on this enterprise; the early results of the enormous 
project, achieved in the summer of 1862, encouraged him to continue. 

It was this mix of the family situation, his evaluation of the precarious 
conditions of Roman finances, and the challenge of the Fucino reclama- 
tion which together led to Torlonia’s reluctant but considered decision to 
close the Bank. 


48 The “September Convention" of 1864 was signed in Fontainebleau by the French Foreign 
Minister Drouyn de Lhuys and Italy’s diplomatic representatives Nigra and Pepoli. It envisaged the 
withdrawal, within two years, of the French forces that were garrisoned in Rome to safeguard the 
Pope, in exchange for a commitment by Italy not to invade the Papal State and to protect it in case 
of foreign attack, as well as to take on responsibility for part of the papal public debt. As a guarantee 
of Italian commitment, in an additional document that was initially kept secret, Napoleon III 
requested the transfer of the capital within six months from Turin to another city, identified as 
Florence, as a demonstration of the Italian government's renunciation of the calls for Rome as Italy's 
capital that had been made when the Italian Parliament first met in Turin on 27 March 1861. See 
Rogari, La convenzione di settembre (15 settembre 1864); Mori, La questione romana 1861-1865. 


^? Felisini, “Il Tesoro italiano ed il debito pubblico pontificio." 
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However, ceasing banking activity did not mean a withdrawal from 
business or ceasing to make impressive purchases of art, such as the Albani 
collection in 1866. Foreign investments continued, as did estate man- 
agement and some involvement in the building sector, in a Rome that 
was already starting to change, in terms of urban development, before it 
became Italy's capital. 

Nor did the closure of the Bank mean that the banker lost his prestige 
or reputation. In 1866, although the Bank had been closed for three years 
and Alessandro’ distance from the Curia was very obvious, he was once 
again consulted as an expert. Faced with a crisis for the Banca dello Stato 
Pontificio and problems relating to reform of the monetary system,” the 
Roman government, perhaps hoping to be rescued, appealed again to 
Torlonia’s great skills. The Banca was feeling the effects of the imposition 
in Italy of forced circulation and experiencing a worsening of its already 
longstanding difficulties, to the extent that its liquidation was in 
prospect.?! 

Torlonia initially wanted to maintain his distance from this matter and 
used the excuse of his limited theoretical knowledge, putting this in writ- 
ing to Pius IX in September 1866.?? Then, however, with his customary 
devotion to the Pope, he presented him with reports on the problems of 
paper currency. He agreed to consider the plan for constituting a new 
issuing bank, which subsequent political events did not allow. There were 
whispers that he was oftering to take over the Banca, re-establishing its 
reserves of precious metals at his own expense, on condition that the 


5° On 18 June 1866 the Roman scudo was replaced by the papal lira (a silver coin divided into 100 
centesimi and equivalent to 0.186 scudi), which had the same value as the new lira of the Kingdom 
of Italy. 


2 The decision to impose the forced circulation of paper currency was taken in Italy in the spring 
of 1866, on the eve of the Third War of Independence; recognition was given to the circulation of 
banknotes issued by the Kingdom of Italy's Banca Nazionale, in exchange for the bank granting the 
Treasury a loan of 250 million lire at the concessionary rate of 1.5 per cent (Regio decreto no. 2873 
of 1 May 1866). See Allen, The Encyclopedia of Money, 89-90. 

? Referring to himself in the third person, Torlonia wrote: "[h]e repeats to Your Holiness that 
although he has dealt with colossal financial ventures which, thanks be to God, have been success- 
ful, he has however not engaged in the requisite studies, nor has he concerned himself with readings 
and other material in such a way as to know how to quote authors or to recall critical periods for 


other states, in order to know what measures were adopted in similar cases.” Letter to Pius IX of 17 
September 1866, ACS, Archivio Torlonia, b. 266. 
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Antonelli family was excluded from its management. These were per- 
haps only rumours, whose content finds no confirmation in the primary 
sources. However, these rumours caused a sensation, to the extent that 
even a newspaper on the other side of the world, New Zealand’s North 
Otago Times, reported them. In an article brimming with references to 
Torlonias magnificent wealth, the journalist demonstrated his grasp of 
the deep divide between the banker and the Roman government: “[n] 
o wonder that at the Vatican Don Alessandro should be looked upon 
as a hardly less dangerous character than Victor Emmanuel himself” he 
concluded.” 

Torlonia was in fact becoming increasingly close to Victor Emmanuel’s 
new Kingdom of Italy. On 20 September 1870 the act of surrender of 
the papal government was signed by the Pope’s general Hermann Kanzler 
and the Italian commander in chief Raffaele Cadorna at the sumptuous 
Villa Albani, which the banker had made available as a base for the Italian 
military command. 

In the years that followed, Torlonia strengthened his prominent role 
in the new Italian capital, and in 1875 the King awarded him the title of 
“Prince of the Fucino” in recognition of the task he had fulfilled. Accused 
of disloyalty to the Pope because of the good relationship he enjoyed with 
the new government, Torlonia presumably shared that sense of a rift felt 
by the overwhelmingly Catholic population, who wished to become a 
nation in spite of the position of the Church.” 


7.4 In Search of a Conclusion 


This book has brought into the limelight the complex figure of Alessandro 
Torlonia, who lived in a city and a period, Rome in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which experienced major and conflicting changes. These required the 


23 The article, with the title “The Rothschilds of Rome", appeared in the North Otago Times, vol. 8, 
issue 202 (30 April 1867), 3. 

5Vidotto, “20 settembre 1870: la breccia di Porta Pia.” See also Cadorna, La liberazione di Roma 
nell'anno 1870 ed il plebiscito. 

5 On this theme see Traniello, 7 cattolici, il risorgimento e le nuove frontiere dell'identità nazionale; 
Formigoni, L'Italia dei cattolici; Giovagnoli, “La Chiesa in Italia fra nazione e Stato.” 
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banker to use his striking talents for evaluation and adaptation. He lived 
through the fall of old economic and political institutions and the emer- 
gence of new structures, and negotiated his way through these processes 
with determination. He succeeded in strengthening the foundations of 
his wealth and social prestige thanks to a rare ability to grasp the vari- 
ous political and financial situations and to formulate suitable responses. 
Living between continuities and transformations, he played the roles of 
banker, prince, entrepreneur, government adviser and patron with intel- 
ligence. I have sought to bring all these aspects of his life together, with 
the additional intention of discerning some features of the real man.?? 
As the heir to one of the most prosperous private Italian banks, 
Alessandro did not fit the classic pattern of business analysis, termed 
the “Buddenbrook syndrome,” whereby the third generation manages 
banks or companies with negligence, or even abandons the family firm.” 
Instead, he greatly developed the Bank and threw himself into its diversi- 
fied activities, which have been analysed here in detail. His affairs in fact 
include varying degrees of commitment and performance in different 
economic sectors. In his involvement in industrial activities he identi- 
fied promising initiatives and showed a curiosity towards innovations 
of a technical nature, but he did not realize any substantial projects, in 
terms of either size or financial results. He demonstrated much greater 
strategic abilities in his financial investments and management of the 
Bank. While keeping its traditional organizational structure, Torlonia 
managed to give it an international scale and reputation; rather than 
just offering services to the many eminent foreigners who flocked to 


5 Marc Bloch’s reflections on this theme are particularly apposite: “As for homo religiosus, homo eco- 
nomicus, homo politicus, and all that rigmarole of Latinized men, the list of which we could string out 
indefinitely, there is grave danger of mistaking them for something else than they really are: phan- 
toms which are convenient providing they do not become nuisances. The man of flesh and bone, 
reuniting them all simultaneously, is the only real being.” See Bloch, The Historians Craft, 125. 


In the “Buddenbrooks syndrome,” named after the well-known 1901 novel by Thomas Mann 
about a Liibeck family of merchants, there are marked differences across the generations managing 
a family business. The first generation of proprietors has a pioneering character, striving for money 
and creating a successful business. The second generation puts its energy into strengthening the 
firm and increasing its recognition and social prestige, while the third lacks dedication to the man- 
agement of the family business or withdraws. This model has been analysed and subjected to a 
range of critical appraisals. See Rose, “Beyond Buddenbrooks: The Family Firm”; Jones and Rose, 
Family Capitalism; Allende, “Poor Thomas Buddenbrook! Family Business in Literature.” 
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Rome, he placed the Bank within an ever wider network of partner- 
ships and business relations. As the young head of the Bank he seized his 
great opportunity and became the Popes banker, initiating a twenty-year 
period during which he brought together money and political influence. 
Torlonia's ability to manoeuvre within the very specific context of the 
papal government, which this book examines in detail and with new per- 
spectives, represented one of the distinctive characteristics of his opera- 
tions as a banker. He used political influence and his own broad liquidity 
margins to operate within the sphere of profitable public contracts and 
brokerage in bonds, behaving in a similar way to major bankers in other 
Italian and European cities.’ These ways of operating, and the debate on 
money and credit institutions in which Torlonia took part with author- 
ity, placed Rome within the economic environment of pre-unification 
Italian states. However, the restricted size of the Roman capital market, 
confirmed by the dominant position that Torlonia could take within 
it, demonstrated the particular weaknesses of the economic, financial, 
and also institutional world of the Papal State. For Torlonia, who was 
well aware of these shortcomings, the perceived difference from other 
European countries acted as a spur to operating on a grand scale. The 
wish to emulate others drove him into finding common ground with 
various bankers, from those of the Haute Banque to their challengers, 
the protagonists of the Crédit Mobilier, and positioning himself as a 
banker of European stature. A fundamental factor was his long partner- 
ship with the Maison Rothschild: this began with the first issues of for- 
eign debt by the papal government, extended across many other pieces 
of business, and was marked by the fluctuating relationship with James 
de Rothschild. 

In Torlonia’s financial actions there is no shortage of contradictory 
features: his launch into the international markets, in which he invested 
in advanced sectors such as the railways, can be contrasted with an 
essential conservatism on the domestic market, where the banker dem- 
onstrated his mistrust of credit initiatives and infrastructural devel- 
opments with new forms and aims. In addition, his use of experts, 


?* On these issues see Yun-Casalilla and O’Brien, The Rise of Fiscal States; Boccardo, Dizionario della 
economia politica e del commercio, vol. 4: various entries. 
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specialists and associates resulted in conflict on more than one occa- 
sion, and was not allowed to compromise a centralised direction that 
was based on the absolute control of all activity. Both delegation and 
the forming of partnerships were always difficult matters for Torlonia, 
to the point of being a limitation on the Bank's prospects. These con- 
tradictions reveal something of the working practices and personality of 
Alessandro, in whom we can identify a range of traits: a curiosity and 
an understanding of men and situations, an iron determination and a 
tendency to bear grudges, a boldness and a careful assessment of risk, 
public ostentation and private reserve. 

Alongside these contradictions there was the shrewd mix of behaviours 
and models. He made his way between two worlds: while in his economic 
behaviour he operated in a manner consistent with his mercantile origins, 
in the social world Alessandro sought complete assimilation within the 
ranks of the nobility, where his family had made an entry as impressive 
as it was recent. In order to consolidate his own position he pursued a 
matrimonial strategy and chose a typically aristocratic lifestyle, based on 
distinctive features such as collecting, patronage and generous charitable 
donations. 

Torlonia’s management of his vast landed estates is significant. This 
wealth resulted from a very broad strategy of acquisitions, aimed at 
increasing the property he had inherited from his father. Resources 
were allocated not only to new purchases but also to substantial invest- 
ment in development: land reclamation, infrastructural provision, the 
launch of selected stockbreeding and crops intended for manufacturing 
processes. The analysis of these activities has allowed us to see particu- 
lar features of Torlonia’s entrepreneurship: an openness to innovation, 
and the recourse to specialist skills in order to realize initiatives that in 
some degree anticipated the great issues of the transformation of Italian 
agriculture. These traits, with the energy and capital committed to his 
agricultural enterprises, as well as the high returns achieved, mean that 
this side of Alessandro must be placed alongside his primary role as 
a banker if we are to best understand his multifaceted identity as an 
entrepreneur. 

Torlonia was witness to a century. I hope that this book has given 
the reader an understanding of “the tremendous complexity” of the man 
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and his life”? His way of being a banker and entrepreneur makes him, 
in some ways, a man of Romanticism: albeit with a pragmatic realism, 
he shared the economic subjectivism that in that era inspired the hearts 
and hopes of Italians.9° In his sentiments and his economic behaviour 
Alessandro Torlonia proved himself to be a man emblematic of Europe 
nineteenth century.*! 
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